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INTRODUCTION 


I wave been asked to re-edit under a slightly 
altered title, and for the purpose of its re-issue by 
the Church Reform League, a volume of Essays 
on Church Reform which first appeared in 1898 
under the editorship of the present Bishop of 
Oxford. In accepting this invitation I have the 
Bishop’s sanction. 

Most of the contributors to the original edition 
have been good enough to revise their work, and 
where necessary to bring it up to date. 

First comes the Bishop of Oxford’s paper, in 
which the principles of external Reform are clearly 
delineated. Incidentally he observes a growing 
tendency on the part of the State to value the 
services of a National Church and an increasing 
disinclination on the part of Parliament to con- 
cern itself with things ecclesiastical. Herein lies 
the hope of the concession of self-government 
within the Establishment, and this involves the 
admission of the lay members of the Church to 
their appropriate place in the governing body. 

Thus the Bishop paves the way for the second 
paper—that of the late Mr. Rackham—in which the 
claims of the laity to be constituent members of 
the synods of the Church are elaborately proved 
to be based on Catholic authority and primitive 
practice, while at the same time the writer shows 
how, after the conversion of. Constantine, the 
Emperor managed ultimately to absorb in his own 
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person most of the prerogatives of the laity under 
the guise of representative headship. 

But it is not merely a matter of the recognition 
of the claims of the laity. Both the first and the 
second papers in this volume are also intended to 
show that the Church cannot realize itself except 
in fullness of corporate life ; or in other words that 
‘in nothing less than the whole body does the 
fullness of the Spirit reside, for illumination or 
for power.’ } 

The third paper—Lord Balfour’s—disposes of 
the question whether the claim to self-government 
can properly be urged on the part of an ‘ estab- 
lished ’ Church. North of the Tweed, at any rate, 
a full measure of self-government is found to be 
consistent with an established system. 

In his preface to the original volume the Bishop. 
of Oxford introduces an interesting record by 
Boswell of a conversation on this subject between 
himself and Dr. Johnson in 1763. I reproduce 
it here. 

Boswell mentioned to Dr. Johnson that very 
strange sayings were ascribed to him by current 
rumour. ‘ Johnson. ‘‘ What do they make me 
say, Sir? ’’ Boswell. ‘‘ Why, Sir, as an instance 
very strange indeed (laughing heartily as I spoke), 
David Hume told me, you said you would stand 
before a battery of cannon to restore the Con- 
vocation to its full powers.’ Little did I appre- 
hend that he had actually said this; but I was 
soon convinced of my error, for with a determined 
look he thundered out, ‘“‘ And would not I, Sir? 
Shall the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have its 
general assembly, and the Church of England be 
denied its convocation ?’’’ 

The fourth and following papers develop the 


2 Report of Committee of Convocation on the Position of 
the Laity, 1902. 
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Church Reformers’ view. Canon Scott Holland’s 
contribution to the original volume reappears 
untouched. In ‘ Church and State’ he shows that 
the Christian Church, unlike the Jewish Church 
of the pre-Christian era, is independent of State 
systems, but must not set itself apart in spiritual 
isolation from the national life. The State needs a 
National Church, and in order that the latter may 
adequately respond to this need it must be com- 
pletely equipped for self-reform and must then 
proceed to set about it in earnest. 

The paper by the late Bishop Arthur Lyttelton 
explains that self-reform involves the concession 
of legislative freedom subject to the maintenance 
of the supremacy of the State, the consequent 
definition of the sphere of self-government, and 
the construction of a completely representative 
body (something more than the Convocations as 
Dr. Johnson knew them and as we know them 
now), of which the duly qualified laity are con- 
stituent members, with their appropriate functions 
to perform. 

Lord Justice Phillimore then proceeds to deal 
with the legal and parliamentary possibilities of 
the concession by the State of this self-government 
within the four corners of the Establishment. This 
paper is a valuable exposition of the principle of 
devolution at work in our constitutional develop- 
ment. 

The next set of papers deal with particular 
reforms. 

First—if only because Parochial Church Councils 
are a most essential element in a general scheme 
of reform, thus constituting the link between what 
precedes and what follows—comes Canon Master- 
man’s paper. This takes the place of the original 
essay on this subject by Mr. H. J. Torr, who has 
been called away on active service. 
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The paper mentions the chief difficulties in- 
cidental to the establishment of these councils, 
and describes the powers with which they may 
be entrusted and their relation to the Diocesan 
Council or Synod. 

In natural succession to the subject of Parochial 
Church Councils follows that of the Reform of 
Private Patronage, originally undertaken by the 
late Mr. Clement Sturge. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, and notably the passage of the Benefices Act, 
1898, have involved a good deal of revision, which 
has been kindly undertaken by Chancellor P. V. 
Smith. 

It will appear from this paper that the writers 
would, as the editor of the original volume re- 
marked in his preface to it, deal very gently and 
reverently with the existing system of private 
patronage, and do not commit themselves to 
anything beyond what to many will appear to be 
the very minimum of reform. 

In this connexion it should be remembered that 
in the year (1896) when the Bill which resulted 
in the Benefices Act, 1898 (now generally allowed 
to be inadequate), was first introduced into Par- 
lament, Archbishop Temple publicly advocated 
(among the most needful Church reforms of the 
time) Patronage Transfer and the concession to 
the parishioners of a voice in the selection of the 
incumbent. 

There are, moreover, the questions of the reform 
of the conditions of tenure of cures and offices in 
the Church, and the reform of public patronage. 

Lord Balfour (see page 82 infra) refers to the 
fact that in 1874 the Church of Scotland procured 
from Parliament the transfer of all patronage to 
the Church. In fact, the patronage system imposed 
upon that Church by the statute of 1712 was a 
cause of the secession of 1843. The transfer, 
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therefore, of patronage (public and private) has 
been found to be not inconsistent with the 
maintenance of an Established Church. The 
essay on Pensions for the Clergy by the late 
Dean of Norwich has been replaced by a paper 
on Church Finance by Canon Bullock-Webster, 
who was a member and a party to the report of 
the Archbishops’ Committee on Church Finance. 
The paper is confined within the area covered by 
that report, that is to say the sphere of voluntary 
Church contributions. But, as this Committee 
observed in their report, there is a very close con- 
nexion between the use of the official endowments 
and the supplementary provision of voluntary 
contributions. The rearrangement and redistri- 
bution of the official endowments of the Church 
with a view to their more effective use is a matter 
of considerable importance, although it is not 
specially dealt with in this volume. 

Mr. de Winton’s paper on the Increase of the 
Episcopate will, I think, be generally regarded as 
a thorough treatment of a subject which takes 
front rank in the programme of the Church Re- 
former. 

This is followed by the Dean of Lincoln’s paper, 
the main object of which is to show that true 
Social Reform requires the application of Christian 
principles, and that Church Reform on a compre- 
hensive and democratic basis is essential if the 
Church of England is to be the chief energizing 
and guiding influence in the readjustment of social 
relations, or in other words is to regain its social 
authority. 

Papers XII—XV, inclusive, enable us to derive 
much light in our projects for the Reform of the 
Church in England from the constitutions of 
the sister and daughter Churches of the Anglican 
Communion and from the experience gained in the 
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working of these systems. It is possible within 
the limits of this volume to select four only of 
these Churches for this purpose, and to concentrate 
attention chiefly on the position accorded to the 
laity in connexion with their government. 

The Bishop of Vermont depicts the position of the 
laity in the Protestant Episcopal Church of America; 
the Bishop of St. John’s, Kaffraria, describes the 
relation of the laity to the government of the Church 
of the Province of South Africa; Mr. Speir ex- 
plains the functions of the laity in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church; Dr. Travers Smith sketches 
the constitution of the Church of Ireland as con- 
structed after its disestablishment, and the place 
accorded to the laity in it at the instance of the 
clergy. 

I conclude the volume with a paper suggesting 
a reformed Constitution and Code of Canons for 
the Church of England. I am emboldened to do 
so, firstly because there is much to be gained by 
securing a nearer approach to the other Anglican 
systems ; secondly because a comprehensive reform 
of the ecclesiastical laws was regarded as the 
necessary consequence of the Reformation, was 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1534, and has been 
projected at subsequent stages of the post-Refor- 
mation period ; thirdly because of the inter-relation 
of the particular reforms advocated in this volume 
and their close connexion with other reforms 
which have not been specially dealt with in any 
of the papers. Prominent among such is the 
reform of the Cathedral foundations, which I refer 
to incidentally in my paper, but which at the same 
time is important enough for separate treatment. 

There is also the restitution to the Church of 
the freedom to appoint its Bishops, which, lies 
dormant in the Congé d’Elire. This subject is 
particularly suggested in this the 7ooth anniversary 
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of Magna Carta, which purported in express terms 
to secure freedom of election for all time to 
Anglicana Ecclesia, in addition to all else which 
was comprised in the general. terms—' Libera 
sit’... ‘habeat jura sua integra et libertates 
suas illaesas.’ 

This volume is an attempt to offer, if only in 
part, a modern interpretation of these terms. 

I must, however, be careful to explain that 
none of the other writers are in the slightest degree 
responsible for the contents of my paper or of 
the Introduction. Each must be held responsible 
only for the contents of his own contribution to 
this volume. 

Some have written papers merely descriptive 
of sy$Stems other than that of the Established 
Church of England, and are altogether outside the 
region of controversy on matters which have to 
do with either the principles or details of its 
Reform. 


DouGLas EYRE. 


June 1915. 


I 
GENERAL LINES OF CHURCH REFORM! 


By THE BIsHOoP OF OXFORD 


I 


THE ideal of the Church as ‘ the body of Christ,’ 
the representative for this world of the kingdom 
of God, is, it is needless to say, infinitely lofty and 
comprehensive. Its gradual realization for the 
world at large is the responsibility of the whole 
Church. But its realization for this country must 
rest especially upon the only body which can claim 
to be called the Church of England. In admitting 
at the start that this body is at present very far 
from being what a national branch of the Church 
catholic ought to be, we are only saying in other 
words that our Church needs reform. Such needed 
reform is in part, and indeed the most important 
part, purely moral and spiritual. It is the sort 
of reform which comes through clergy and laity 
realizing and performing their duty more worthily 
both towards God and towards man. Reform of 
this sort in the Church has—we must thankfully 
recognize—been continually taking place among 
us through the wonderful revivals of religious life 
and social energy which characterized the last 


1 This essay, written in 1898, is here reprinted sub- 
stantially as it was written, with only a few words altered or 
added, indicating where the situation has changed. __ 
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century. But the revived spiritual activity in the 
body of the Church finds itself constantly impeded 
by features in the external structure and arrange- 
ments which a long and checkered past has handed 
down to us. We want, therefore, external as well 
as internal reforms. 

These external reforms again are partly such as 
admit of being carried through one by one, and 
without any general change of machinery. We 
may hope that the time will soon come when the 
Parliament of our country will render altogether 
illegal the sale of advowsons—that is of the per- 
manent right of presentation to a cure of souls; 
except, perhaps, where the transfer of the ad- 
vowson is accompanied by the transfer of such 
an amount of landed property as would give the 
owner of it the predominant natural interest in 
the welfare of the parish to which he would 
henceforth hold the right of nominating the 
pastor; or where the transfer is made to a re- 
sponsible church body.'! Such a change in the law 
could be made by an Act of Parliament dealing 
only with this single matter, and would remove at 
a single blow one of the grossest scandals in the 
Church as it exists—so grave a scandal, so great a 
cause of disgust and alienation from the Church in 
_ the minds of good men, that it is almost unin- 
telligible how it is calmly tolerated by a generation 
which would view with horror the open sale of the 
right of presentation to professorships, or fellowships, 
or schoolmasterships. 

But in the main desirable Church reforms, so 
far as they are not purely theological or moral, 
are connected together, and involve for their 


* The Benefices Act, 1898, gave us something, but not nearly 
all we need, in the way of reform, the sale of advowsons still 
remaining a serious scandal. The matter is dealt with in 
Paper VIII. 
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accomplishment some greater liberty of the Church, 
in her parishes, her dioceses, and her provinces, to 
manage her own properly ecclesiastical and spiritual 
affairs, while the State contents itself with the right 
to know all that is going on, and to intervene 
with a veto upon anything which seems to affect 
injuriously the civil commonwealth. That such 
self-government is possible in a national Church 
while it remains established is sufficiently shown, 
not only by examples from the Churches of the 
Continent, but by one which is for practical pur- 
poses of much greater value to us, in the Established 
Church of Scotland. That Church, since the first 
establishment of its presbyterian polity in Eliza- 
beth’s reign—by the Act called ‘the ratification 
of the liberty of the true kirk ’—has afforded an 
example of an unimpeded liberty of self-govern- 
ment greater than any which is at all likely to be 
suggested or even desired for the Church in Eng- 
land. This statement will be found abundantly 
justified in the paper by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
which stands third in this volume. 

And such grant of self-government to the Church 
in England might seem the natural culmination 
of much that has been silently or noisily going on 
during Queen Victoria’s reign and subsequently in 
the relations of Church and State. 

On the one hand there has been a most striking 
revival of the corporate life of the Church. It is 
not too much to say that at the beginning of 
Queen Victoria’s reign the Church was regarded, 
and not exclusively in hostile circles, as a depart- 
ment of the civil administration. There were 
bishoprics and deaneries and canonries, rector- 
ships and other incumbencies, with salaries attached, 
larger or smaller, the holders of which were expected 
to perform certain more or less defined spiritual 
duties to the community in accordance with the 
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requirements of custom and ‘ the law,’ as it existed 
at the moment, or might from time to time be 
interpreted by the Courts or be modified or changed 
by Parliament. But there was very little idea 
of the corporate life of the Church as distinct from 
the State: very little idea that ‘the Church’ as 
by law established had either the will or the 
power to assert itself as a representative branch 
of a society much larger and wider and older than 
even the English nation—the Church catholic ; 
and would be bound at the last resort to believe 
and worship and teach after the catholic manner, 
that is, after the manner in which Christians had 
always believed and worshipped and taught, after 
the manner sanctioned in the New Testament and 
broadly guaranteed to the Church of England in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Yet the revival of 
this corporate consciousness on the part of the 
Church has taken place. 

It has come about fundamentally through the 
awakening of theological and historical study 
consequent upon the revival of the spiritual life 
and social activity of the Church. It brought with 
it a natural demand for proper Church assemblies ; 
and has in effect produced a revival of deliberative 
and consultative assemblies, in Diocesan Con- 
ferences, Church Congresses, Lambeth Conferences, 
and the Convocations of the clergy—in the last 
case not without an occasional measure of legisla- 
tive authority by royal sanction ; and the Church 
has become accustomed with more or less success 
to arrive at, and to express, a common mind. 
Meanwhile various circumstances have tended to 
emphasize the sense of distinction between the 
Church and the State, and, some of them, to 
produce a serious degree of antagonism. Among 
these circumstances may be enumerated the 
removal of almost all vestiges of civil authority 
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from church officers and vestries, as by the Local 
Government Act of 1894; the Divorce Act of 1857, 
which in the opinion of almost all churchmen is not, 
even as it stands, reconcilable with Christ’s law for 
His society ; the Act of 1907, legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, which is confessedly 
contrary to the marriage law of the Church; the 
results of the education controversy, in which the 
Church has appeared more and more in the light 
of a powerful ‘denomination’; and not least, 
the dealings of the Civil Courts and Parliament 
with the theological and ritual disputes which 
have been incidental to the recovering vitality of 
the Church. Opinions will differ as to the merits 
of these theological and ritual controversies, but 
it cannot be denied that the Courts and Parliament 
dealt with them singularly unsuccessfully and in- 
conclusively on the whole. It became apparent 
in the course of the struggle that a very large 
number of churchmen were not prepared to re- 
cognize the tribunals or assemblies of a modern 
state as the administrators of the purely spiritual 
authority for legislation and discipline which 
Christ appeared to have entrusted to the Church.! 
It became apparent also that if churchmen were 
ready to suffer the penalties of disobedience sooner 
than obey what they regarded as a legitimate 
authority misplaced, public opinion on the other 
hand was not prepared to tolerate their enforce- 
ment. The Public Worship Regulation Act be- 
came an admitted failure; and the courageous 
action of Archbishop Benson in giving his inde- 
pendent Lambeth judgement, covering many of 
the ritual matters in dispute—a judgement which 


1 No doubt Lord Penzance’s court and, in a sense, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council claimed to be ecclesi- 
astical courts: but it was exactly this which in any real sense 


they were not. 
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the civil authority declined to over-ride—seemed 
to show that a decision of ecclesiastical contro- 
versies could be more hopefully looked for from 
within than from without the Church. 

And more than this, coincidentally with the 
growing corporate life of the Church, there has been 
a growing disinclination in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in the civil authorities generally, to 
interfere in properly ecclesiastical or spiritual 
affairs. They seem instinctively conscious that 
such affairs are outside their natural province and 
commission. And this tendency which might have 
seemed to have its natural issue in a policy of 
disestablishing the Church, has in fact been accom- 
panied by a growing perception of the value of 
the historical English Church, as doing a moral 
and social work which the State cannot do, and 
which no other religious agency is comprehensive 
or catholic enough to do in her place.1. Thus we 
have three simultaneous tendencies—a growing 
corporate consciousness in the Church and a con- 
spicuous revival of her corporate action; a con- 
tinually increasing disinclination in the State to 
touch purely spiritual and religious affairs; a 
simultaneously increasing inclination to value, 
from the State point of view, the services of the - 
National Church. If then we allow, what none can 
deny, that the Church needs moderate but real 
government of some sort, and is in serious danger 
at present through lawless minorities, we can hardly 
fail to recognize that the tendencies of the time, 
in which we believe God is at work, point to a 
grant of self-government to the Church under 
due supervision, as what is at once most suitable 
to her spiritual antecedents and most likely to 
remedy some of the greatest of the evils which we 
all acknowledge. 

t See further, Paper IV. 
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Thus it is not too much to say that the demand 
for a limited grant of self-government to the 
Church—which has now (1914) led to the appoint- 
ment by the Archbishops at the request of the 
Representative Church Council of a very weighty 
Committee on the relations of Church and State—is 
nothing less than the natural conclusion of a whole 
group of religious and secular movements of 
recent years.! But as soon as even this reasonable 
aspiration after self-government comes into view, 
one practical condition of its realization imme- 
diately confronts us with peremptory urgency. It 
is quite certain that no English Parliament would 
grant self-government to the Church while the 
organ of this self-government is purely or almost 
purely the clergy. In other words a_ necessary 
preliminary to our approaching Parliament with 
our great request is that the Church should, with 
a tolerable degree of unanimity, agree upon a 
scheme for giving constitutional representation and 
authority to the laity in her parishes and dioceses, 
and, at least, side by side with her provincial 
assemblies of bishops and clergy. And that she 
may do this, she must agree upon a definition of 
the laity, or, in other words, a basis of suffrage. 
When the ‘ Church of Ireland’ was disestablished 
in 1871 there came upon that body a peremptory 
requirement to prepare within a few months a 
scheme of constitutional government for Parlia- 
ment to approve before any property could be held 
by the newly constituted self-governing body. 
Very rapidly Irish churchmen had to decide on 
their basis of suffrage and on the co-ordination of 
powers of clergy and laity. The same decision 
is no less really forced upon us churchmen in 
England—only in circumstances of less peremptory 

1 On the method of devolution which such a grant would 
involve see Paper VI, by Lord Justice Phillimore, 
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urgency—if we would make the first step towards 
giving effect to our desire for self-government. 
And to co-ordinate the laity with the clergy (and, 
let it be said, presbyters with bishops) in regu- 
lating the affairs of the Church, is only deliberately to 
return to the primitive ideal of the New Testament 
and the purest Christian centuries. 


II 


Nothing can be more important than to establish 
this proposition—that the proposal to co-ordinate 
laity with clergy in the government of parishes, 
dioceses, and provinces is not a _ revolutionary 
measure, but demonstrably a return to the original 
Christian ideal, a ‘reversion to type’ of the sort 
at which the Anglican Church at least is always in 
all things bound to be aiming. 

The original institution by our Lord of a Ministry 
in the Church in the persons of the apostles, and 
its perpetuation by apostolic authority down the 
centuries is, I believe and have elsewhere en- 
deavoured to prove, a fact apparent in the earliest 
Christian documents. It appears in these docu- 
ments as the necessary organ of the corporate 
worship ; as specially responsible for handing on 
the tradition of doctrine and morals; and as 
maintaining the principle of unity and order be- 
cause it acts as a necessary centre for all Christian 
life and Christian action in the local church or in 
the Church catholic. If this statement is regarded 
by any, or in any points, as disputable, at least let 
it be said that our church reformers are not pre- 
pared to challenge it. 

But if this for our present purpose be taken for 
granted, it does not follow that the Church is a 
simple hierarchy. On the contrary, if hierarchy 
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it can be called, it is hierarchy largely tempered 
by spiritual democracy. It was to be the very 
principle of the new covenant as prefigured in 
prophecy that in it the gift of the Holy Spirit should 
be given to ‘all flesh,’ ie. to the elect people as 
a whole: so that in a sense never realized among 
the Jews, they could be as a body a royal priest- 
hood, or kings and priests every one ; so that they 
should not have to depend simply on a few authori- 
tative teachers of truth, but ‘all should know God 
from the least to the greatest.’ This was the ideal in 
prophecy of the new covenant.’ It is the realiza- 
tion of this ideal which is recognized in the Church 
by St. Peter, particularly at the moment of Pente- 
cost. ‘This is that which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel. I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh ;’ and later in his epistle, ‘ Ye (altogether) 
are a royal priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices.’* It is recognized again by St. Paul, who 
emphasizes, as one aspect of his catholic gospel, 
that there is no inner circle of spiritual life or 
knowledge within the Church of the believers, but 
that ‘ every man ’ is to be ‘ perfect ’ or a ‘ spiritual 
man,’ and can be made so.’ It is recognized again 
by St. John when he emphasizes that ‘ all Christians 
have an unction from the Holy One and know all 
things, and need not that any one should teach 
them.’ This doctrine of the priesthood of all 
Christians survived and was maintained as a 
doctrine in the Church, in interpretation of the 
‘ unction ’ which from very early days accompanied 
the rite of confirmation with laying on of hands. 
That was regarded, it is not too much to say, as 
each man’s or woman’s ordination to a proper 
share in the kingship and priesthood of Christ. 
The holy oil, say the early mediaeval writers on 

1 Jer. xxxi. 34, Joel ii. 28. ® Coli in28. 

2 Acts ii. 16, 1 Peter ii. 5. « 1) Jobniii,/27,, Rev;.i. 6. 
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liturgical matters, is stamped upon the forehead 
to remind each Christian child that he must 
wear ‘the diadem of kingship and the dignity of 
priesthood.’ ? 

And this was not a bare ideal. In the apostolic 
writings the whole of each local church acts together. 
The rich apostolic ministry of varied gifts supplies 
truly the organs of a united body, constituted in 
its rich organization by the divine act to be one 
and undivided. The Pastoral Epistles are indeed 
letters to the clergy, and St. Paul’s speech at 
Ephesus is an address to the clergy. But the rest 
of the epistles are written to churches at large. The 
discipline of grave moral offenders which St. Paul 
insists upon (‘ Have not ye to judge those that are 
within ?’) is matter of administration by the 
Church as a whole acting with the Apostles; the 
whole Church is at least concerned in the ‘ re- 
taining ’ and the ‘ absolving’ of the sins against 
‘the body ’ of which the First and Second Epistles 
to the Corinthians make mention.* So in all the 
epistles the churches are addressed as concerned 
all together in the maintenance of truth and 
worship and of moral discipline. It is of a piece 
with this that there should be recognition of the 
function of the laity in the election of those who 
are to be consecrated to the sacred ministry, especi- 
ally in the case of the first deacons : more particu- 
larly because, when men are once set apart for the 
sacred offices, it is the business of the Church as a 
whole to provide them with the necessaries of life. 
General church management ; moral discipline ; 
election and approbation of officers; financial 


* Cf. quotations in my The Church and the Ministry, p. 89, 
nN. 4. 
2 The punishment or penance is inflicted by ‘ the many,’ 
i.e. the majority of the Church (2 Cor. ii. 6), and the Church 
in bulk is encouraged to forgive the offender (2 Cor, ii, 10), 
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provision :—these from the beginning are affairs 
_ of the Church in which the Christian laity are to 
have a large share. 

The same impression is given in the next age.! 
The earliest remaining documents are not, with 
one exception, letters from one bishop to another 
or from bishops to presbyters. There are letters 
from a great teacher, Ignatius or Polycarp, to 
whole churches. There is a letter from one church, 
voiced by its bishop, to another—the epistle (mis- 
called) of Clement to the Corinthians. There is a 
manual of ecclesiastical directions and moral 
teaching addressed to the whole of some unknown 
community. In these documents generally the 
laity are recognized as having the right to elect, 
or at least to approve the men who are to serve as 
presbyters or deacons. Again they have a re- 
cognized power of control over these officers when 
they are elected. This comes out most plainly in 
the Epistle of Clement, which is written to reprove 
the Corinthians for the lawless exercise of such 
power. And in the earliest local disciplinary 
councils the presence and influence of laymen is 
manifest. Nowhere again are these principles 
more self-evident than in the writings of the great 
and typical formulator of episcopal authority, 
Cyprian. He insists continually on their main- 
tenance. ‘He resolved,’ he says, ‘from the 
beginning of his episcopate, that he would do 
nothing privately by his own voice, without the 
counsel of the presbyters and the consent of his 
laity.’ This principle he carried through as con- 
sistently as circumstances admitted in his early 
struggles on matters of discipline. And through- 
out he gives most explicit recognition to the right 
of the laity to elect or approve their ecclesiastical 

1 See the next paper for detailed proof of what follows, 
with quotations, 
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rulers, and to keep a hold on them in the way of 
discipline after they are elected. 

The share of the laity properly so called in the 
great councils of the fourth and following centuries 
is very slight. It is no doubt difficult to exaggerate 
the share of the emperors in them. The idea in 
fact of the general council appears to have origin- 
ated from the emperor, and the emperor or imperial 
representative was most frequently the effective 
president. The emperor wanted to govern the 
world in peace. The peace of the Church, now 
recognized as God’s ordinance, was an important 
element in the peace of the empire. Therefore he 
would summon the representatives of the Church 
all over the world, and so aim at a basis of agreement 
in vexed theological and other matters. But the 
imperial function in all this is rather that of the 
State or of the police, than that of the laity. The 
summoned representatives of the Church were, of 
course, mainly bishops. This belonged to them 
in their representative office, as guardians of the 
traditions and the creed. They were, besides this, 
sometimes themselves theologians, or if they needed 
theologians to assist them, found them naturally 
almost always among ecclesiastics. The local laity 
at the place of assembly were rightly excluded. 

Meanwhile the elements of democracy in the 
Church were being slowly overthrown by the 
imperialized tendencies of the now established 
Church ; and in part their overthrow was justified 
by the turbulence of the church mobs. But certain 
principles receive continual enunciation. It is 
hardly too much to say that the fathers and ordinals 
lay a stress on popular election or approbation of 
clergy hardly less marked than that which they 
lay on sacramental ordination. It is the greatest 
Pope of the fifth century who says to the African 
clergy, ‘No reason can tolerate that persons 
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should be held to be bishops who were neither 
chosen by the clergy, nor demanded by the laity, 
nor ordained by the provincial bishops with the 
consent of the metropolitan.’ Again, ‘ He who is 
to preside over all must be elected by all.’ It is 
a Spanish bishop who writes, ‘ As to consecrate a 
bishop belongs to a bishop, so to choose a bishop 
belongs to the laity.’1 The Church was in fact 
the very nursery and home of the principle of 
representative government. Again, all through 
the Nicene troubles the informal influence of the 
faithful laity who would not accept bishops or 
teachers who represented alien doctrine, was so 
great a counterpoise to imperial pressure that 
it is the opinion of well-informed contemporaries 
that in that great crisis the laity saved the 
Church. 

There were however in the fourth and many 
following centuries four influences steadily at 
work, tending to dislodge the laity from their 
original share in church government. The first 
was the spiritual apathy and moral unfitness of the 
great bulk of nominal Christians ; an apathy and 
unfitness owing, in the earlier part of this period, 
to the crowds who flocked into the Church after 
it was freed from the peril of persecution and began 
to bask in imperial favour ; in the early mediaeval 
period owing to the fact that half-savage races 
were, like the Franks, brought untamed and un- 
converted into the Church in a mass, and could 
be the subjects of nothing except discipline, and 
were not in fact subject to very much of that. A 
lax and unconverted laity are not in place, and 
do not feel themselves in place, at the council 
boards of the Church. 

The second cause, already alluded to, lies in the 

1 Priscillian, Tract, ii. p. 40; cf. Church and Ministry, pp. 
102-3, for other quotations, and the following paper, p. 67. 
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fundamental tendencies of the successive ages, 
first imperial, then feudal. When emperors and 
courts, or kings and chieftains, governed secular 
society, and when the Church was closely allied to 
the State, it could hardly be otherwise than that 
imperialized and feudal methods should prevail 
in the Church. Thus the original representative 
episcopacy became papal or prelatical. 

Thirdly, the high level of general education 
which often prevailed in the Christianity of the 
empire—so that, for example, Chrysostom at 
Antioch can assume and insist that even the 
workmen of his congregation should have a family 
Bible to study in their homes—gave way in the 
early Middle Ages, especially in the West, to a 
state of things when all learning was confined to 
‘clerks,’ and with learning also all capacity for 
spiritual rule. 

Lastly, among the forces tending to depress lay 
influence in the Church has been the love of power 
on the part of the clergy. The love of domination 
and of having their own way on the part of the 
clergy is a patent fact in history, and, I may add, 
in present experience. There is no age or place 
without its Diotrephes who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence. But a laity at all like the primitive 
laity, and circumstances at all like those sur- 
rounding the early Church, could have kept this 
tendency in check. As it was, the spiritual apathy 
of the laity, and the dominance of imperialist or 
feudal ideas, and the lack of lay education gave what 
is most ambitious in the clerical mind and nature 
. prolonged opportunity. And it took advantage 
of it. 

But in our age education, and religious education 
too, is, so far at least as its opportunities go, very 
widely diffused ; and social influences are demo- 
cratic rather than monarchical or aristocratic. 
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The two permanent obstacles to the restoration to 
the laity of their original position in the Church 
are the clerical love of exclusive control, and the 
widely diffused and deeply ingrained lay apathy. 
And of these two undoubtedly the latter is the 
more powerful. An uprising of the laity that was 
on the one hand tolerably intelligent and moderate, 
and on the other fairly widespread and influential, 
could beyond all question effectively claim, I do 
not say its right, but rather its responsibility : it 
could obtain what it legitimately claimed. It 
would have the best, and probably the majority, 
of the clergy on its side. 

As it is, a layman is commonly, in our day and 
Church, understood to be a man who, whatever 
his religious opinions, goes to church on Sunday : 
a man perhaps who has been confirmed and gone 
occasionally to Communion : who subscribes,some 
_ pence, or shillings, or guineas, according to his 
class, to church objects ; and who votes for the 
real or supposed interests of the Established 
Church ; but otherwise leaves it to the clergy to 
carry on the business of religion while he sits in the 
pew and exercises his cheap privilege of criticizing 
“the parson.’ What a contrast such a state of 
things presents to the apostolic conception of the 
royal and priestly people worshipping and acting 
as one body: a conception which was the actually 
formative ideal—even though the imperfectly 
realized ideal—of original Christianity. 

Now the continual appeal of Anglicanism is to 
the early Church. How can it be denied that we 
in particular ought to be endeavouring to realize 
its ideal of church government, by formally 
recognizing the rights and responsibilities of the 
laity ? There is one answer to the question which 
it is important to notice, for it is true but not 
adequate. The rights of the laity, it is said, were 
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not formally recognized in the early Church. They 
were part of the accepted atmosphere of early 
church life, and were voluntarily made the basis 
of his method of government by such a man as 
Cyprian, but they never became subject matter 
of church legislation. They were guaranteed by 
no canons, and they ought not to be so now. The 
clergy of the Church, bishops and presbyters, are 
wrong-headed indeed if they do not pay regard, 
as Dr. Pusey, for example, so insisted that they 
ought to do, to the feelings of their parishioners 
and communicants. But there is danger in going 
beyond precedent, and there is no precedent for 
formulating the rights of the laity by canonical 
legislation. 

To this the answer appears to me to be clear. 
The reason why the rights of the laity were not 
safeguarded in canonical legislation is that canonical 
legislation only then began when imperialist in- 
fluences in an established Church were steadily 
setting in to give an aristocratic or monarchical 
direction to alli her institutions. But in the New 
Testament and earliest centuries the principles are 
continually asserted. And, to give an example, 
the principle of lay election or confirmation of 
church officers, admits of being formulated in 
canonical legislation precisely as well as the 
principle of episcopal ordination. If we believe in 
our appeal to the original Christianity, our new 
canonical legislation, which must form itself, must 
be not a mere culling of old canons, but a real 
application of original catholic principles to present- 
day needs. The appeal must be not only to pre- 
cedent—is there any such canon ?—but to prin- 
ciples. Is there not such and such a maxim or 
understanding of original Christianity which justifies 
or requires such legislation ? 

Let those, therefore, who propose reform, give 
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every guarantee that what is proposed is not out of 
harmony with original Christian principles. 


Ill 


Without going into more detail than is desirable 
at so early a stage of discussion, let us answer the 
question, What functions do we of the Church 
Reform League propose to assign to the laity 
(when it has been settled—for that question is still 
to come—who are rightly called church laymen), 
and what is it we do not propose to assign to them ? 

To take the latter part of the question first, let 
it be asserted that our whole proposed reform is 
conservative and constitutional, and there is 
therefore no suggestion of interference with the 
functions of the clergy in the administering of sacra- 
ments—with such principles as that only bishops 
shall ordain or confirm and only presbyters offer 
the eucharist. We welcome the present recogni- 
tion of lay teaching and lay preaching, under 
proper safeguards, but desire to introduce nothing 
in this department not already accepted in prin- 
ciple. We recognize the principle that the bishops 
are the appointed guardians of the doctrines and 
traditions of discipline and worship in the Church, 
and do not desire that laymen should have any 
share in ecclesiastical deliberations which have 
for their end the determination of doctrinal ques- 
tions for the purposes of church government. Of 
course the region of theology as a science is and 
remains as open to a layman like Mr. Gladstone as 
to a bishop like Dr. Westcott. Of course also in 
the legal aspects of doctrine laymen have their 
legitimate sphere. And when a proper ecclesi- 
astical legislature is established with houses of 
bishops, presbyters, and laity, the laymen should, 
in the judgement of the present writer, have a veto 
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on any proposed change in the accepted _ecclesi- 
astical standards, i.e. in the Book of Common 
Prayer. No change in ecclesiastical formulas or 
rubrics should be possible against the consent of 
the body of the laity. 

But in passing from what we do not propose to 
assign to the laity to what we do, it is important 
to begin at the lower end of the administrative 
ladder—the parish. It is certain that it is in the 
parish administration first of all that the healthful 
revival of corporate responsibility must take place. 
Here then the parish church council! would become 
a recognized and regularly constituted body, with 
assigned rights. Of these I] mention four. 

(1) It should have a restraint upon unfit ap- 
pointments. The patron should be bound to 
report his proposed nomination first of all to the 
parish council of the vacant parish; they should 
have a right to protest on assigned grounds to the 
bishop, and the bishop, if he thinks the grounds 
of protest reasonable, should have the power to 
require the patron to make a fresh nomination? 
If a second nomination is equally objectionable, 
the patronage might lapse to a Diocesan Board. 
But in the opinion of the present writer it is desir- 
able to limit the rights of private patrons, not to 
abolish them. He believes on the whole that 
individuals, or small groups of individuals, make 
better appointments than mixed boards. Of course 
the rights of all patrons might also be limited, as 
those of cathedral chapters are at present, by some 
general legislation as to the standing of those who 
are eligible. 

_ (2) The parish council should in the case of the 
immorality or incompetence of the clergyman be 
qualified to make a representation to the bishop, 

1 See further, Paper VIT. 

2 This has been partly secured in the Benefices Act, 1898. 
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and the bishop should have increased power to 
bring about the removal of those who are no longer 
pastors but stumbling-blocks.! 

(3) The parish council should, under such re- 
strictions as diocesan or general legislation might 
impose, determine the destination of a large part 
of the collections of alms made in church. 

(4) It should have some recognized power to 
restrain alterations in the accustomed ritual or 
mode of worship, supposing it to be not illegal. 
The best way would probably be that a proposed 
change, unless it were prescribed by the rubrics or 
expressly allowed in all churches by proper au- 
thority, should be mentioned to the council, and, 
if the majority of the council should object to it 
persistently, the matter should be referred to the 
judgement of the bishop, or the proposal should 
be dropped. Of course a great many of the most 
earnest advocates for ritual advance will object 
to any such restriction. But the point they should 
take into consideration is that in all matters there 
must be ‘ give and take’; that it is better to give 
qualified authority to an organized and recognized 
council than to allow a vague, irresponsible power 
to unauthorized individuals, as too often is done 
at present ; and that this principle, once accepted, 
affords the best security for the maintenance of 
whatever steady advance is made in the methods 
of worship. 

Naturally the parish councils would elect lay 
representatives to the diocesan council, and some 
committee of the diocesan council must deal with 
the financial problems involved in the compulsory 
retirement of incompetent incumbents and in 
other subjects. Another committee would con- 
stitute a diocesan board of patronage, to which 
gradually a good deal of patronage would probably 


1 On the possibilities of a retiring Pension Fund, see Paper IX. 
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accrue by voluntary gift. The whole council 
would have certain legislative powers intermediate 
between the parish council and the house of lay- 
men. But probably when the two extremes were 
fixed, it would be easy to determine the rights 
of the diocesan body. I make no proposal to 
modify the present system of appointment to 
bishoprics. But a more effective power of protest 
against unfit appointments than the congé d’élire 
affords ought to be given both to the representa- 
tives of the diocese and to the province. 

The diocesan councils would of course! elect 
representatives to the House of Laymen, which 
would sit at least side by side with the Houses of 
Convocation, having a right of veto on proposed 
changes in the Prayer Book, and, on matters other 
than those which concern doctrine and worship, 
legislative rights co-ordinated with those of the 
clergy. 

I have been speaking of the power we would 
assign to the laity, and I have indicated, I trust, 
that what is proposed would merely be giving con- 
stitutional effect to the ideal of the early Church. 
But the object of all this restoration of administra- 
tive functions to the laity is the restoration, in due 
measure, of self-government to the Church as a 
whole. In the parishes that will no doubt mean 
chiefly an admission of the laity to share a govern- 
ment already exercised by vicars or rectors and 
bishops. But in the dioceses it should mean also 
a restoration to the presbyters of their true synodi- 
cal position as advisers and counsellors of the 
bishops. In the provinces it would mean a reform 
of the Lower Houses of Convocation, so as to make 


1 This has been left as it stands. Something of what is 
desired has already been attained in the establishment of the 
Houses of Laymen and the Representative Church Council, 
But these bodies have at present no constitutional position. 
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them more truly representative of the second 
order. Further it would involve a co-ordination 
of the powers of the three houses in each province 
and of the provinces to one another. Only when 
some practical proposal on all these subjects has 
been prepared, should we be ready to present a 
scheme to Parliament and to make our reasonable 
request, that as we had provided ourselves with 
an adequate machinery for self-government, we 
should be allowed, saving the legitimate rights of 
the Crown, to exercise it for the good not of the 
Church only but of the whole commonwealth. 


IV 


It now remains to approach the important 
question, Who are to be considered ‘ the laity’?! 
And in approaching it, we must remember that 
we are only considering who are to be allowed to 
exercise the church suffrage and take their share 
in church government. These rights of Christian 
citizenship have been almost unrecognized in our 
Church for many generations, and proper safe- 
guards must be provided in promoting their 
revival. But it 1s not proposed to deprive any 
inhabitant of the country of any right which he 
already exercises. Those who are not prepared 
to give any account of themselves ecclesiastically 
—and they are very many—would still be at liberty 
to use our churches, join in our services, enjoy 
our music, and listen to our sermons, as much as 
they do at present. Let them continue to be most 
welcome to make all the use of the Church they can. 

1 It will appear in Paper III, p. 83, that Parliament in 1874, 
for the first time, defined ‘a congregation’ in the Scottish 
Establishment, and declared it to consist of communicants 
and such other ‘ adherents’ as should be accepted by the 
Kirk Session under the rules of the General Assembly. . What 
Parliament did in Scotland, it may surely do in England. 
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For the Church has become a great tree, and the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches of it. 

But we need some further security for those 
who want to exercise an ecclesiastical franchise. 
No self-respecting society, civil or religious, from 
a great nation or church down to a debating society, 
can be asked to allow a right of controlling its 
affairs to those who are not showing allegiance 
to its principles by the performance of the ele- 
mentary duties of membership. In other words, 
Mazzini’s principle applies to churches, as well 
as to states—‘ political rights are only the correla- 
tive of political duties done.’ Or as it is excellently 
expressed by a writer in The Baptist—‘ It is 
not only anti-scriptural, but against common 
sense, to take into partnership in the management 
of any spiritual concern those who either do not 
agree to the fundamental principles of the corpora- 
tion, or, if admitting such to be accurate, are too 
negligent to carry them into execution.’ 

Who then are to be considered to be in perform- 
ance of the minimum of church duties ? Who are 
to be recognized as laymen qualified to exercise a 
church suffrage, or (what is a different matter) 
to serve in Church offices ? I think the best answer, 
or the only answer in accordance with really 
Christian principles, is that all should be in this 
sense accepted as laymen, with the right of laymen, 
who being baptized and confirmed are also com- 
municants in the Church, thus continuing in ‘ the 
fellowship and the breaking of the bread’; and 
who have not been publicly convicted of some 
scandalous offence.} 


1 T have come to recognize that at present the only practic- 
able basis for the Church suffrage in parishes is the confirma- 
tion basis, which has actually been accepted by the Repre- 
sentative Church Council, i.e. that a man or woman should 
hold ‘ the status of a communicant,’ whether or no the privilege 
is being used. 
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But this, it will be said, is to revive the old 
scandal of the communicant test. To this I should 
reply, it was indeed a scandal to religion when to 
receive the communion was a necessary qualifica- 
tion for civil office. Such an arrangement drove 
men to communion who had no religious motive 
for going, because they were otherwise debarred 
from public honour or emolument. But the 
church suffrage, or the lay offices of the Church, 
would have no sufficient emolument or social 
honour attached to act as a bribe; there would be 
no pressure put upon any one’s conscience. It 
- would, however, be exceedingly undesirable that 
any one should be able hastily to obtain the 
suffrage in view of any particular question, or 
hastily to lose it by omission to communicate. 
Let us have a communicant roll in each parish or 
quasi-parish church. Upon this roll the name of 
each confirmed person would be entered, and from 
it would be transferred on change of residence.! 
Any one would lapse off the roll if he had failed 
to make his communion, say for the period covered 
by two successive Easters: and could not be 
restored to it again till the following Easter. 
Those on these rolls would be allowed to exercise 
their suffrage, after the age of twenty-one, unless, 
indeed, they had been convicted in the civil courts 
of certain scandalous offences against the moral 
law. Persons so convicted should lapse off the 
roll, and should only be restored by the bishop 
with consent of the diocesan council. 

Considering that women constitute in England 
to-day, as in most other ages and countries, the 
religious heart of the nation, I do most confidently 
think that they should be allowed to exercise their 

1 Paper VII will suggest the recognition of congregational, 
as well as territorially parochial churches This has now been 
granted by the Representative Church Council. 
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suffrage as lay people, and probably to fill a certain 
proportion of seats on the parish council.’ 

It will be observed that such an arrangement 
as has now been proposed does not suggest any 
doctrinal test being applied to the laity ; and this 
is thoroughly in accordance with the ordinary 
custom of the Church. It is only church teachers 
who should be required to give guarantee of their 
agreement with the Church’s positive creed. Of 
course when laymen come forward as church 
teachers, they may expect to be asked to give the 
necessary guarantee. Otherwise they should be 
left to approach the altar without having to answer 
any questions. Moreover if what is here suggested 
involves a certain discipline of the laity, it is a 
self-acting discipline, and not one which subjects 
a parishioner to any possibly arbitrary jurisdiction 
of his vicar or bishop or council. 

There is, however, an objection felt to such an 
arrangement as this, which may be expressed thus : 
—From a variety of causes, not all equally dis- 
creditable—amongst them the inherited effect of 
a serious mistranslation of Scripture in our Bible 
and Prayer Book, which led to the belief that any 
one unworthy communion might be an eating of 
eternal damnation—it has come about, that there 
are in very many places very few male communi- 
cants, especially of the working classes. Thus the 
church suffrage would hardly to any real extent 
be representative of labour; and consequently 
the social advantage of such an institution would 
be greatly reduced. It is therefore proposed by 
not a few of our most energetic church reformers, 
that, while all those elected to serve on church 
councils should be required to be communicants, 

1 The Representative Church Council has admitted women 


to vote and sit on the parochial church councils equally with 
men, 
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the right to vote should be extended to all who, 
being baptized—or baptized and _ confirmed— 
profess themselves bona-fide members of the Church 
of England. 

Now I fully recognize the lamentable drawback 
referred to above to the communicant suffrage. 
I recognize also that the requirement of baptism 
excludes those who are Jews or members of some 
other religion than the Christian: and that con- 
firmation would be a guarantee that the voter had 
not been brought up in traditional hostility to the 
Church or separation from it. But it would still 
remain true that we were giving a church vote, 
and therefore a share in controlling the Church, 
to a great multitude of people who are giving no 
real guarantee that they are identified with our 
aims and principles. For in any anxious situation 
for the Church when the result of a vote would be 
specially important, the cry might obtain vogue 
that the Church was a national Church, and all 
Englishmen were members of-it who had not 
specially separated themselves from it; the de- 
claration of bona-fide membership would then count 
for nothing, and the real adherents of the Church 
might be swamped in numbers. Besides, it is 
contrary to all analogy or precedent in other de- 
partments to allow a right to vote to be determined 
by an individual’s unsifted statement about him- 
self. It would be a different matter if there could 
be a free sifting by a church court of those who 
offered themselves as ‘ adherents,’ such as exists 
in Scotland? But a proposal to introduce such 
a sifting in our day in England would excite more 
opposition than a qualification by communion. 
That qualification follows also the ordinary method 
of making a right of suffrage depend not upon a 

1 See Papers V and VII. 
2 See p. 83. 
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disputable question, but, as far as possible, upon 
one of fact. 

It is for this reason that I prefer, in spite of its 
disadvantages, the test of communion, and even 
believe that the revival of the lay right on this 
basis might stimulate a wholesome interest in the 
Church, and cause a growth of communicants from 
the right motive. 


V 


The exact qualification for the church suffrage is, 
of course, a matter for the Church to determine. 
It is enough for an individual to express his 
opinion. But before I conclude I would summarize 
my contention. It is, in fact, threefold: that the 
time has come for the Church to apply for greater 
control over her own affairs ; that for the purpose 
of such control the laity should, in primitive 
fashion, be associated with the clergy; that the 
laity must mean faithful members of the body of 
Christ, however defined. 

That there is serious need to let this contention 
be heard is evident. The apostolic ideal of the 
Church is written for ever. All the members are 
‘ fellow-citizens with the saints,’ that is, citizens, 
with the responsibilities of citizenship, in the city- 
of God. All together make up the royal and 
priestly people for worship and for discipline. All 
together constitute the kingdom of righteousness 
and light, which is to make unceasing aggressions 
upon the kingdom of darkness and sin. And 
what have we as things are ? Clergymen, so identi- 
fied with the work of the Church that to enter into 
that order is still called ‘ going into the Church ’— 
clergymen, I say, actually teaching and ruling, 
well or badly ; and flocks ministered to, mostly 
passively. But where is the Church disciplining 
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itself, worshipping, believing, conferring and acting, 
as one body ? The apostolic ideal we churchmen 
must revolve and ponder, and we must walk in the 
steps of disestablished or non-established churches 
of our own communion in reviving its reality. The 
very beauty of the ideal will fascinate our dull 
imaginations and stimulate our flagging wills. It 
must be added that the experiments of the churches 
in communion with our own in the direction of its 
realization are certainly encouraging.! 

There is another reason for bestirring ourselves 
which appeals with special force. It is the duty 
of removing stumbling-blocks from the path of men 
of honest conscience. Multitudes of good men 
have been driven from the Church by scandals ; 
many are still so driven out. For real scandals 
still remain. It is a scandal that the cures of souls 
should be bought, like common merchandise, in 
the open market—souls for whom Christ died. 
It is a scandal that the Church being what she is 
should be so tied in fetters of the State as to have 
no freedom to manage the affairs committed to 
her by Christ. It is a scandal that the faithful 
laity should have no power to prevent an improper 
appointment to the pastoral office or to cause the 
removal of what is no pastor but an incubus. 
It is a scandal that the worshipping laity should 
be utterly at the mercy of an arbitrary incumbent 
who simply chooses to cause a revolution in the 
customary worship. It is a scandal that a pastor 
should be subjected to the unregulated tyranny or 
even insults of some wealthy or violent individual 
among the inhabitants of his parish. These are 
serious black blots on the Church’s system. These 
are scandals and what is worse, or better, removable 
scandals—scandals which it lies with us to remove. 
When will churchmen wake up from their apathy ? 

1 See Papers XII-XV. 
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THE: POSITIONS OF “THe EAITY FENG 
EARLY CHURCH 


By the late Rev. R. B. RackHAM 


Ir we turn back to a time in the history of the 
Church when there begins to be sufficient literature 
to present us with a fairly adequate picture of her 
life, that is to the fourth and fifth centuries, we 
shall find it exactly described by the earlier saying 
of St. Cyprian,! that ‘ the constitution of the Church 
rests upon bishops, and by these rulers all her 
action is directed.’ In a word, the bishops are 
the rulers of the Church. They are supreme in 
their own dioceses, and meeting in synods they 
legislate for the Church, their canons becoming the 
Church’s law. 

The records of the Councils, however, reveal a 
development in process. In the fourth century, 
for instance, we can trace a growth in the power 
of the bishops, and especially the development of the 
power of the metropolitan over his fellow-bishops. 
But this was not the beginning of development. 
There are but scanty remains of the canonical litera- 
ture of the earlier centuries, but there is sufficient 
to show that there had been a development in the 
position of the clergy as against the laity. From 
St. Cyprian’s letters we gather that the presence 

1 Ep. 33. 1 (Hartel). 
28 
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of the laity was an accepted feature of the councils 
of the third century. Their presence is also 
mentioned at Elvira in 305, but after that there is 
but seldom an allusion to it; the formula ‘ with 
the presence of the people’ disappears or is re- 
placed by ‘the presence of the deacons.’ In the 
earlier literature we find great demands made on 
the convert to Christianity, there are conditions 
to be complied with, professions and occupations 
to be given up. The later canons are also full of 
similar restrictions and prohibitions, but in this 
case they apply to the clergy alone. The laity 
have as it were dropped out of sight, and to be 
reduced to lay communion has become the common 
penalty for bishops and presbyters. At the same 
time there is a significant change in the meaning 
of the word Fratres or Brethren. To St. Cyprian 
it meant the whole body of his fellow-Christians : 
now it generally denotes fellow-bishops. Thus it 
is obvious that a development has taken place and 
that a large element of the Church, that is the laity, 
has as a body been sinking more and more into the 
background ;1 and to try and restore the picture 
of their original position in the church life of the 
earliest centuries is the task of this paper. 

The task is not an easy one. The remains of 
the Christian literature of those centuries are 
scanty, and we have to depend largely upon writers 
of a later date, writing at a time when the episcopal 
government of the Church and the professional 
distinction between clergy and laity had attained 
their full development, and naturally their writings 
reflect the conditions of the age in which they lived. 
Again, most of our authorities were themselves 
ecclesiastics, a fact which must have exercised 
some influence, if an unconscious one, on the colour- 

1 A similar process can be detected in the ordinals: see 
below, pp. 68-9. 
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ing of the picture they draw for us. We can to 
some extent estimate this influence by comparing 
the two great church historians, Eusebius and 
Socrates, our chief authorities for the first three 
and the fourth centuries respectively. Now 
Eusebius was a bishop, and a courtly bishop. In 
his invaluable history he is very careful to preserve 
the successions of bishops in the great sees, but in 
describing the succession of any individual bishop he 
uses the simple words succeeds or is appointed, and 
it is only from the record of some unique circum- 
stances which led to the election of Fabian as 
bishop of Rome that we learn that the people had 
any voice in the succession at all. On the other 
hand Socrates was a layman, and to him we are 
indebted for many important notices of the laity, 
and among others for detailed accounts of the 
episcopal elections in his own city in which the 
people play a very prominent part, as we shall see 
later on. 

Another difficulty lies in the absence of any direct 
information, discussion, or legislation as to the 
position of the laity in the early Church. Our 
only resource is to study carefully the early writings, 
the principles of their theology, and the background 
of church life which they imply. But this very 
want is itself most significant. It shows that the 
distinction between clergy and laity had not yet 
become a matter of practical difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of the Church. The sharp line of 
cleavage as between two different ‘ kinds’ of men 
which marked the Middle Ages is as yet unknown. 
There are indeed differences of function : there are 
those set apart for the work of the ministry ; there 
are ‘apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers.’ But all these are organs of one body, 
to which body belong all the members of the Church. 
This doctrine of the unity of the Church is most 
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clearly laid down by St. Paul in his epistles, especi- 
ally under the simile of the body and its members. 
The Church is a body, and this the body of Christ, 
so that all individual churchmen are members of 
Christ ; all share in one life, the life of Christ ; all 
are animated by one spirit, the Spirit of Christ. And 
it is this doctrine which we find realized in actual 
fact in the history of the Church. Externally it 
was the insistence on this unity which was the 
safeguard against the manifold forms of error and 
the bond of communion between the distant local 
churches. But the truth had also its inward 
aspect, and that no less important. If the Church 
was one body, it must act as one body. There 
might be special organs or instruments by which, 
and by which alone, the Church could speak or 
manifest its varied activities, but the action of the 
Church was the action of one body, one organism, 
in which every member had its share. 

The unity of the Church carried with it a revival 
of the true idea of ‘ the laity.’ A ‘layman’ was 
a member of the Laos or People, that is, the people 
of God. But already by the time of the Incarna- 
tion the common use of the word among the Jews 
was to denote the body of those who were not 
priests. Christianity then came to revive the 
true meaning of the word. The Church was the 
true people of God (1 Pet. il. 10), of which all alike 
were members, whether clergymen or laymen. 
And if now again the word ‘laity’ has shrunk 
back to its narrower sense, it shows that a great 
division has been developed in Christianity, con- 
trary to the spirit of its original ideal. How far 
we have fallen from that is shown by the very fact 
that the word ‘layman’ simply bears a negative 
meaning, standing for one who is not a clergyman. 
For in the early days to become a layman was to be 
called to a position of great spiritual dignity and 
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privilege : by baptism one was made a member of 
the people of God. It was also a call to obligation 
and responsibility. For to become a Christian 
was to become a marked man, it was to adopt a 
life of great contrast and opposition to the life of 
the world, it was to become a member of a society 
which, with principles and laws of its own, stood 
over against the hostile world as a rival organiza- 
tion. For the citizenship of this world was sub- 
stituted the citizenship of the Church : and accord- 
ingly the newly-baptized entered into a new 
sphere of duty and responsibility ; that is, to the 
Church. As St. Clement expressed it, ‘ the layman 
is bound by the layman’s ordinances.’ 


The preceding paper has already shown how this 
ideal of the unity of the body was the guide of the 
action and government of the Church of the New 
Testament, and we will only notice now that 
already at the very outset we find the conditions 
of the problem of church government, that is, 
the existence of two sets of authority in the Church 
side by side—on the one hand the apostles and 
other officers, with their commission received from 
above ; on the other the whole body of the Church, 
with the authority of the indwelling Spirit. At 
first, through the brotherly love and enthusiasm 
of the new-born Christianity, no friction will be 
felt ; but sooner or later the two authorities will 
come into conflict, and to preserve the balance 
between them will be the problem for the Church. 

Passing out of the New Testament, we find our- 
selves in the same atmosphere as we read the 
earliest Christian writings—the Didache or Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, and the Epistles of St. 
Clement, St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, and St. 
Polycarp. Like the apostolic epistles, they too are 
addressed not to the officials of the Church, but to 
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the Church itself, to ‘the brethren,’ and it is ‘ the 
brethren’ who are to make response. The Didache 
can hardly be considered as representing the normal 
and full life of the Church,! but its evidence is 
unmistakable. Its injunctions, both moral and 
liturgical, are addressed to the community : ‘ thus 
baptize ye,’ ‘let not your fasts be with the hypo- 
crites,’ ‘thus pray ye,’ ‘thus give ye thanks,’ 
“on each Lord’s day be ye gathered together and 
break bread and give thanks.’ The community 
elects its own officers: ‘ elect therefore unto your- 
selves bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord.’ ? 
There are indeed apostles and prophets pos- 
sessing an independent authority. But even these, 
or at least the prophets, are to a certain extent 
under the control of the community: for they 
are to be tested whether they be true or false.’ 
There are also signs of a corporate exercise of 
discipline, in provisions against idleness on the 
part of a Christian,‘ and in the reconciliation of 
discordant brethren before coming to the holy 
eucharist.° 

A far more important witness than the Didache 
is the Epistle of St. Clement, being a letter written 
in the last ten years of the first century, and so 
possibly within the lifetime of St. John, and the 
work of Clement, bishop of Rome as he would now 


1 The Didache is a very early Christian writing, dating 
probably from the first century. Most scholars, however, are 
of opinion that it emanates from some community of Jewish 
Christians lying outside of the line of the fuller church life, 
perhaps in Syria, and having a very inadequate grasp on the 
meaning of Christianity,—such Christians in fact as would be 
the ancestors of the later developed Judaizing heresies, the 
Nazarene and Ebionite Christians. 

§ Ch. 15. 

2 For other instances of control, see cc. 10, 11. 
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5 Ch. 14. 
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be styled.!. The name of Clement, however, does 
not occur. It is ‘ the church of God which sojourn- 
eth at Rome’ that writes to ‘the church of 
God which sojourneth at Corinth,’ and this letter 
is conveyed by three messengers ‘sent from us.’ 
There had been grievous disorder at Corinth; an 
outburst of party spirit, arising out of personal 
ambitions and jealousies, had resulted in the 
removal from their office of certain presbyters who 
had ‘ blamelessly served the flock of Christ ’ and 
‘in blamelessness and holiness offered the gifts.’ 
And Clement, or rather the church of Rome through 
Clement, intervenes in an attempt to restore 
peace and vindicate justice. His appeal, however, 
is made not to the clergy but rather to the laity, 
for he writes, ‘ We see that you have removed certain 
of good conversation from their blameless and 
honoured service.’? St. Clement does not imply 
that they had exceeded their powers, but that they 
had exercised them unjustly, in removing ministers 
who were holy and blameless : and he exhorts them 
all to repent, to do everything in order, and to 
submit to one another and to the proper authorities 
in the interests of peace. There had been one or 
two ringleaders who had intruded into the room 
of the deposed, and to these he makes an appeal to 
withdraw voluntarily. His language is striking: 
by their nobleness of character, by compassion and 
love, he appeals to each to say ‘ If I am the cause 
of faction I withdraw ; I will retire whither you 
will ; I will obey the injunction of the whole body.’ * 
It is evident, then, that in matters of public im- 
portance the exercise of discipline rests with the 
whole body, while its enforcement largely depends 
upon voluntary submission. 


* Such is the conclusion of Bishop Lightfoot, who discusses 
the question of Clement’s episcopate in his Apostolic Fathers, 
I. i. pp. 63-72. a Chiveqde ® Chigsa. 
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In this body, however, there must be variety of 
function. The unhappy state of affairs at Corinth 
was in fact a state of disorder, and Clement has to 
vindicate the good order of the Church. The Church 
is like a body or an army, and in these as a 
condition of order there must be some to direct 
and to govern. Accordingly we read of ‘ rulers,’ 
of ‘(presbyter) bishops and deacons’ expressly 
appointed for the ministry of the flock, and their 
position was one which attracted to itself ‘ honour ’ 
and ‘a name,’ and so had become an object of 
ambition. These officers were appointed either by 
the apostles or since their time by ‘ other notable 
men,’ but not without ‘ the consent of the whole 
Church’*; and the duty owed to them by the 
rest of the body was not the obedience of subjects 
but the voluntary submission of ‘ less honourable 
members ’ for the sake of the welfare of the whole. 
‘Submit yourselves ’—that is the constant exhor- 
tation, and it also denotes the duty of wives to 
their husbands, and indeed of all Christians to one 
another : ‘ submit yourselves each one to his neigh- 
bour.’* It was in the sphere of divine worship 
that the difference of function was most marked, 
and Clement’s chief illustration of good order is 
taken from the ritual worship of the Old Testament, 
where the different ranks of ministers were of 
divine appointment. Similarly in the Christian 
Church the chief ‘ service ’ of the presbyter or bishop 
was that of ‘offering the gifts’ in the holy 
eucharist, and into that service none might intrude 
without the divine commission.’ Yet even here 
the laity were not without a definite place and duty 
or ‘ordinance’; every one was to ‘give thanks 
in his own order’‘; for on every one had there 
been an outpouring of the Spirit, and all together 

1 Ch. 44. 2 Ch.38. 
3 Ch. 40-42. * Ch. 41. 
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‘ were wont to stretch out their hands’ in earnest 
and constant prayer for the brotherhood.' 

Thus in St. Clement, as in the New Testament, 
we find a double authority at work, the authority 
of the officials or rulers and the authority of the 
body of the Church; and at Corinth, for a time 
at least, the power of the people seems to have 
obtained an unduly predominant position. Such 
a co-ordination of authority was not unknown at 
the time. Classical antiquity had been character- 
ized by the extensive prevalence of collegia or guilds 
of men associated together for purposes of mutual 
benefit or enjoyment in connexion with some 
religious worship. These guilds, though jealously 
watched and restricted by the centralizing Roman 
authority, were still flourishing at the time of the 
origin of Christianity, which to the eye of the 
Roman Government would have itself appeared as 
a new ‘guild.’ And certainly there was this 
resemblance between the institutions—we find in 
the guilds a similar balance of authority. On the 
one hand the priests in charge of the religious rites, 
guided alone by their sacred books and traditional 
‘law,’ were entirely independent in the exercise 
of their duties : on the other hand, the constitution 
of the societies was entirely democratic: ‘in the 
administration of business all the power belonged 
to the assembly (consisting of all the members) ; 
its control was incessant, its authority absolute.’ ! 
This assembly also elected the priests, who at the 
end of their term of office were accountable to it 
for the discharge of their functions. 

If in the church of Corinth the laity were enjoying 
an excessive influence, the balance was soon to be 
restored by St. Ignatius. In the year 115 or 116 


1 Ch. 2. 


* Foucart, Associations religieuses, p. 13 (the chief authority 
on the subject). 
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Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, but now a prisoner, 
was passing through the province of Asia on his 
way to martyrdom in Rome, and in the chief Asiatic 
cities he found the churches in a state of disunion. 
Not only were there false teachers and heresies, 
but churchmen themselves were doing what was 
right in their own eyes and acting in such indepen- 
dence of their bishops and clergy as even to hold 
separate meetings for worship. To heal these 
divisions and restore unity to the Church was one 
of the desires which lay deepest in the martyr’s 
heart and moved him to write his ardent and 
moving letters to the churches. And the remedy 
he had to urge was simply this—return to the bishop, 
submit to the bishop, do nothing without the bishop. 
For the bishop is the centre of unity in the Church : 
‘Wheresoever the bishop appear, there let the 
people be also, as wheresoever Jesus may be, there 
is the catholic Church ’!; ‘ as many as are of God 
and Jesus Christ, these are with the bishop.’? 
It is his authority which ensures validity : ‘ let 
that be held a valid eucharist which is under the 
bishop or his delegate. . . . it is not lawful apart 
from the bishop either to baptize or to hold a love 
feast, but whatsoever he shall approve, that is also 
well pleasing to God, so that all that is done may 
be valid and secure ’?; ‘ without’ the bishop with 
his presbyters and deacons, for these offices are 
inseparable, ‘there is not even the name of a 
church.’ ‘ Hence ‘ he that is within the sanctuary 
is pure, that is, he that doeth aught apart from 
the bishop and presbytery and deacons, such a 
one is impure in his conscience’; * nay, ‘he that 
doeth aught in secret from the bishop is serving 
the devil.’ ° 

Nothing could be stronger than utterances like 

1 Smyrn. 8. aE hil, 3. 3 Smyrn. 8, 
a Dralie3 Seirallicg: 6 Smyrn. g. 
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these, and yet we observe that they do not convey 
the idea of an autocrat or absolute ruler, but rather 
of a member of the body whose consent and co- 
operation—in most cases the co-operation of a 
spokesman or head—is indispensable in any action 
of the body. From St. Clement we learnt that the 
greatest necessity for this authority lies in the 
sphere of public worship, for it is on the worship of 
God that the unity of the Church depends. So in 
the passages where Ignatius is most vehement on 
the need of union with the bishop, we generally find 
an immediate reference to divine service, whether 
it be to eucharist or baptism or love feast or other 
meetings for worship. And again as in St. Clement 
the power of the rulers seems to depend upon 
voluntary submission, for the same appeal con- 
stantly recurs— Submit yourselves to the bishop 
and to one another.’! This reminds us of the other 
source of authority—the Church as a whole, and 
this is likewise recognized by St Ignatius. With 
one exception his letters, so episcopal in tone and 
doctrine, are written not to the bishop but to the 
church in each several city. He speaks of the 
Ephesians as his ‘ schoolfellows,’ as ‘ fellows of 
St. Paul in the mysteries of God,’ as being all 
‘ God-bearers and Christ-bearers.’* The reiterated 
charge to do nothing apart from the bishop implies 
a power of action in union with the bishop, and 
accordingly he gives directions to the churches to 
avoid false teaching, to meet together for worship 
more frequently, and to pray for himself and the 
widowed church of Syria.* In particular he bids 
the churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia to elect 
and send delegates to congratulate that church on 
its recovery of peace.“ In a similar way Ephesus, 

1 Magn. 13. = pn. 3;.0, 12. 

* Cf. Eph. 7, 13, 21; Magn. 14; Trall.6, 7, 11, 13; Phil. 2, 4; 
Smyrn. 4, ro. *Phil. 10; Smyrn. Ff. 
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Magnesia, and Tralles had already sent delegates 
to meet and escort Ignatius himself, and in these 
delegates, their bishops with presbyters and deacons, 
he had seen and welcomed their whole multitude! 

The preservation of a letter to a fellow-bishop, | 
Polycarp of Smyrna, affords a happy illustration of 
the unity of the Church. In the midst of pastoral 
advice to Polycarp, Ignatius suddenly includes 
the whole Church : ‘ do ye labour together, wrestle, 
run, suffer, sleep, rise up together as God’s stewards 
and assessors and ministers.’ Some of the direc- 
tions he had previously given to the churches he 
now repeats to the bishop individually, urging him 
for instance to hold more frequent services This 
is most striking in the case of the delegates to 
Syria, for now he writes to Polycarp to summon an 
assembly and elect the messengers who are spoken 
of as sent by him, whereas Ignatius had at the 
same time written most definitely both to Polycarp’s 
flock that ‘ their church should elect an ambassador,’ 
and to the Philadelphians that they should do the 
same ‘as a church of God.’ * This in fact reveals 
to us Ignatius’ ideal of church life. The Church 
acts as one body: of this body the bishop is the 
head or chief member, so that without him there 
can be no action on the part of the body ; but with 
his co-operation action is so much the action of the 
whole Church that it can be ascribed indifferently 
now to the bishop and now to the Church. 

There is still remaining a letter of this same 
Polycarp to the church of Philippi. It is very 
short, but in harmony with the conclusions already 
drawn. For he writes about a presbyter Valens 
and his wife, who had sinned, and asks the Philip- 
pians not to treat such as enemies but to ‘ recall 

1 Eph.1; Magn.2; Trall. 1. 2 Polyc. 6. 


8 Cf, Polyc. 4 and Eph. 13. é 
“ Cf, Polyc, 7, 8 and Smyrn. 11, Phil. ro. 
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them as frail and erring members that ye may save 
the body of you all,’ as if they were amenable to the 
body of the church. 

Our authorities for the church history of the 
remaining years of the second century are scanty, 
but they afford interesting illustrations of the 
development of synodical action and of the corres- 
pondence between churches. This correspondence 
is still addressed to the brethren, as is the case with 
the famous letters which describe the martyrdoms 
of St. Polycarp (A.D. 156) and of the martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne (a.D. 177), and are inscribed 
respectively— The Church of God which sojourneth 
at Smyrna to the Church of God which sojourneth 
in Philomelium, and to all the dwelling-places of 
the holy and catholic Church in every place ;’ 
‘The servants of Christ sojourning in Vienne and 
Lyons to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia.’ 
Dionysius, a bishop of Corinth at this time and 
a great letter writer, writes ‘to the Athenians,’ 
‘to the Lacedaemonians,’ ‘to the Church which 
sojourneth at Gortyna,’ and so forth: while a 
century later (about 250 A.D.) the letters of his 
greater namesake Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
are generally addressed to bishops or individuals. 

The history of Montanism shows us how the 
Church could act as a brotherhood in dealing with 
grave matters of faith and discipline. In Phrygia 
about the middle of the second century Montanus, 
who claimed to be himself the Paraclete, began to 
preach a new age of the Spirit, and the Church 
was much exercised as to what she should make 
of this ‘new prophecy.’ The ‘ brethren in Gaul,’ 
who had written the account of the martyrs’ deaths, 
now wrote ‘their own judgement’ on the matter, 
at the same time forwarding copies of letters written 
by the martyrs themselves on behalf of peace not 
only to the brethren in Phrygia and Asia but also 
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to Eleutherus, bishop of Rome. In Phrygia itself 
there were public disputations in church, and 
certain bishops attempted to exorcise the ‘ prophets,’ 
but were prevented by their followers. Ulti- 
mately, as a contemporary informs us in the pages 
of Eusebius, when ‘the faithful in Asia had at 
many times and many places met together and 
examined the recent utterances, and finding them 
profane rejected the heresy, the Montanists were 
driven out of the Church’; and very soon the new 
prophecy was ‘ rejected with loathing by the whole 
brotherhood throughout the world.’ ? 

Almost in the next chapter Eusebius passes on 
to the great Paschal controversy as to the obser- 
vance of Easter which raged at the end of the 
century during the pontificate of Pope Victor 
(190-202), and we can discern an advance in 
methods. Eusebius tells us of numerous ‘ synods 
of bishops’ and of synodical and episcopal letters, 
while Victor had recourse to the plan of excom- 
municating those who did not agree with him. 
There is other evidence that about this time there 
were regular meetings every year of the bishops 
in certain provinces for disciplinary purposes. At 
the beginning of the next century, the third, two 
important councils met at Iconium and Carthage 
to discuss the re-baptism of heretics, and they are 
referred to by Cyprian and Firmilian as if they had 
been composed of bishops only ; but Cyprian’s con- 
temporary, Dionysius of Alexandria, uses an older 
phraseology in calling them ‘ synods of the brethren.’ 
It is certain, however, that presbyters and deacons 
were present at and took part in such synods ; for 
at the celebrated Council of Antioch in 270, which 
condemned the heresy of its bishop, Paul of 
Samosata, it was the ability of a presbyter, Mal- 
chion, which laid bare the heresy ; and the synodi- 

1 In Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. 16 and 19. 
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cal letter runs from the bishops and _ presbyters 
and deacons and the churches of God in those 
parts ‘to their fellow-ministers throughout the 
world, bishops and presbyters and deacons, and 
to the whole catholic Church under heaven.’ ? 
However, we are anticipating, for the best infor- 
mation as to contemporary councils is to be found 
in the pages of St. Cyprian, whose letters give us 
a most vivid picture of church life in the West, 
and especially at Carthage, where he was bishop or 
“pope ’? from the year 248 until his martyrdom in 
256. 


Through the force of circumstances St. Cyprian, 
like St. Ignatius, became a great exponent and 
defender of the episcopate. Difficulties with an 
insubordinate clergy, with extraordinary preten- 
sions on the part of confessors, with schismatical 
bishops, with a bishop of Rome, compelled him to 
think out and formulate not only the position and 
rights of the individual bishop but also his relation 
to his fellow-bishops and the Church at large. If 
Ignatius discerned that the bishop was the centre 
of unity in each church, Cyprian perceived the 
necessary corollary that there must be unity in 
the whole episcopate : ‘ as from Christ there is one 
Church throughout the world divided into many 
members, so the many bishops in their harmonious 
multiplicity make but one episcopate.’* ‘ There 
is one God, one Christ, one Church and one Chair 
founded by the voice of the Lord upon Peter,’ 
and therefore ‘no altar can be set up, no new 
priesthood established other than that one altar 
and one priesthood.’ Nor with his strong char- 
acter was Cyprian likely to yield aught of episcopal 

1 Euseb. vii. 30. 
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prerogative : divisions arise, he says, ‘ when men 
do not obey the priest of God or reflect that there 
is in the Church at one time but one priest and one 
judge in the place of Christ.’! Hence any con- 
cessions which he makes to the laity we can make 
use of to the full: and bearing in mind these 
doctrinal presuppositions we shall be surprised to 
find the comparatively large sphere assigned to 
them in church administration. 

St. Cyprian’s was a popular election; ‘ with 
ardour and affection,’ he writes to the people, ‘ ye 
made me bishop.’* He was ‘ peacefully chosen by 
the suffrage of the whole people,’ which was itself 
a sign of divine guidance ; and so he enumerates 
the factors in the appointment—‘ the judgement of 
God, the vote of the people, the consent of the 
fellow-bishops.’* If we add the clergy we shall 
have a full account of the proper election of a 
bishop : as was that of Cornelius at Rome, who in 
251 was ‘ made bishop by the judgement of God and 
His Christ, the testimony of nearly all the clergy, 
the vote of the people then present, and the college 
of bishops.’ In 236 there had been a distinctly 
popular appointment at Rome, which is described 
for us by Eusebius.’ ‘ The whole brotherhood was 
gathered together in church for the election, and 
many illustrious names were in the minds of the 
multitude,’ when the interposition of what Cyprian 
would have called a divine judgement occurred : a 
dove flew on to the head of Fabian. At once ‘ the 
whole people, as if under the impulse of one divine 
Spirit, with one soul cried out “ he is worthy,” and 
without delay they took and placed him on the 
bishop’s throne.’* The constitutional share of the 


1 Ep. 59.5. In Cyprian priest usually stands for bishop. 
2 43. 4. 2 59. 5, 6. ; 

455.8; cf. Cornelius’ own account in Eus. vi. 43. 
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laity in an episcopal election is carefully considered 
by St. Cyprian in answer to two churches of Spain 
who were in trouble through the claims of rival 
bishops.! He rests their right on the need of 
blamelessness of life and character in the candidate 
for a bishopric, for of this the people of the city 
are the best witnesses and judges. Accordingly 
‘God has appointed that no episcopal ordination 
should take place without the knowledge and 
presence of the people, so that the lay folk there 
present can make known the misdeeds of the evil 
or the deserts of the good ; and that ordination is 
to be held just and lawful which shall have been 
subject to the judgement and suffrage of all.’ And 
such he declares is ‘ the custom handed down by 
divine and apostolic tradition and observed in 
nearly all the provinces,’ for it requires that 
‘for the due ordination of a bishop the nearest 
bishops of the same province should together visit 
the flock in need of a pastor and then, in presence 
of the people who have the fullest knowledge of 
the life of each candidate, one should be chosen 
bishop.’ 

This picture is in entire accord with the evidence 
of the earliest canonical remains. Thus the Canons 
of Hippolytus, which probably date from the end of 
the second century, prescribe that ‘ the bishop shall 
be chosen by all the people ... and in the week in 
which he is to be ordained, let the people say ‘‘ we 
choose him.’”’’ They then go on to describe the 
ordination, of which a fuller account is contained 
in the eighth book of the Apostolical Constitutions. 
This work received its present form probably in 
the fourth century, but a much earlier document is 
here incorporated, which enacts that ‘for bishop 
one shall be appointed who is in every way blame- 
less and has been chosen by all the people; and 

' Ep. 67, especially sections 4, 5. 
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when his nomination has given satisfaction, the 
people shall meet on the Lord’s day together with 
the presbytery and the bishops then present, and 
the chief bishop shall ask the presbyters and the 
people if this is he whom they demand for their 
ruler, and when they have consented he shall next 
ask if he has the testimony of all to his fitness for 


this great office . . . and when all have borne witness 
that he is worthy .. . they shall be asked again for 
the third time, ‘“‘ Is he indeed worthy ?’’’ One of 


the oldest canons is that which requires the assist- 
ance of at least two or three bishops at an ordina- 
tion of a bishop, and an illustration of its origin is 
to be found in a very early and curious document 
called the Apostolical Church Order, which contains 
this order: ‘ If there be a scarcity of men, and the 
number of those able to vote for a bishop be within 
twelve men, they shall write to the neighbouring 
churches, that three chosen men may come from 
them and try him that is worthy,’ etc. That this 
public testimony was not a mere form is proved by 
the notoriety it obtained and the impression it 
made on the pagan world. Even an emperor was 
influenced by it. For his biographer’! informs us 
that Alexander Severus, who was emperor from 222 
to 235 (before Cyprian’s time), adopted the practice 
of posting the names of his nominees for the sake 
of public testimony to their character, ‘ deeming 
it monstrous that such a precaution should be 
observed by the Christians and Jews in ordaining 
their priests and should be omitted in the case of 
provincial governors to whom were committed the 
lives and fortunes of men.’ 

Owing his own election in some marked way 
to the people, it was natural that Cyprian should 
make it his rule to do nothing on his own judgement 
without ‘ the counsel of the clergy and the consent 


1 Lampridius in the Augustan History, i. p. 957. 
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of the laity.’! And as there is nothing to mark this 
rule as an innovation, so it was faithfully acted 
upon. In ordaining clergy, for instance, it was 
his habit ‘ first to consult them, i.e. the clergy and 
laity, and in common counsel to weigh the char- 
acter and merits of each.’* And when the exi- 
gencies of his exile constrained him to ordain on 
his own responsibility, he was careful to announce 
what he had done‘ to the clergy and all the people.’ ® 
His letters on points of discipline are generally 
addressed ‘to the clergy and people’ of such a 
place, while to his own laity he sometimes wrote 
independently of the clergy.‘ Similarly he asks 
the Roman bishop, Stephen, to write to the people 
of Arles bidding them to substitute another in 
the room of their present bishop Marcian, who was 
to be deposed by his Gallic colleagues.’ In any 
case letters to bishops and clergy are also to be 
read to the people, so he asks Pope Cornelius to 
read his letters to the brethen that ‘ both at Rome 
and here the fraternity may be instructed by us 
in all matters.’ But the request was unnecessary, 
for it was Cornelius’ custom ‘ always to read 
Cyprian’s letters to the most eminent clergy who 
presided with him and to the most holy and honour- 
able people.’* In fact it was the ordinary rule for 
all important matters to be submitted to the whole 
church. Thus, when there was a contest over the 
bishopric of Rome between Cornelius and Novatian, 
Cyprian read the letter announcing Cornelius’ 
ordination to ‘all the brethren’ then sitting in 
council, so that the brethren in Africa ‘ with 
sincerity and firmness approved the priesthood ’ of 
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Cornelius... Similarly at Rome, when the repent- 
ance of some malcontent confessors had been 
accepted by the bishop and presbytery, ‘as of 
necessity followed, all their action had to be made 
known to the people,’ and accordingly ‘a great 
concourse of the brethren met together,’ and the 
confessors were publicly received back into the 
Church.’ Again, discussions on matters of the 
faith were still frequently held in church, as had 
been the case in the Montanist controversy. This 
we learn from Cyprian’s contemporary, Dionysius 
of Alexandria, who in order to combat the millen- 
arian errors of a bishop, Nepos of Arsinoe, publicly 
disputed in his church at Arsinoe for three days 
from morn till eve in the presence not only of the 
‘presbyters and teachers,’ but of all the laity who 
cared to attend.’ In fact the approbation of the 
whole Church was recognized as the indispensable 
seal of any action, and St. Cyprian in defending 
his own episcopate pleads the ‘ four years’ approval 
of the people.’‘ This principle he carries to its 
extreme point when in writing to the Spanish 
churches he practically makes the people the judges 
of their bishop, for ‘they must not flatter them- 
selves that they are free from sharing his guilt if 
they communicate with a sinful priest or give their 
assent to an unlawful episcopate ’: they are bound 
‘to separate themselves from a sinful president 
and abstain from the sacrifices of a wicked priest, 
seeing that with them alone rests all the power 
both of choosing worthy priests and rejecting 
the unworthy.’ * Following holy scripture and St. 


1 Ep.45.2,3. Cyprian, however, rather stretched the privi- 
lege of a chairman in deciding on his own responsibility whose 
letteys were to be read to the council, and in not permitting 
Novatian’s legates to be heard (44. 2). See also 59. 2. 
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Ignatius Cyprian finds his theological basis in the 
unity of the Church, and ‘ the Church is constituted 
of bishop and clergy and all who are standing 
upright.’! Upon the believer ‘ the Holy Spirit is 
shed in His fulness,’ and this gift is poured out ‘on 
the whole people of God without respect to differ- 
ences of sex, of age, or of rank.’* In public prayer 
there should be ‘ one consent, one simple and united 
harmony of the brethren.’* His laity he addresses, 
not as his flock or his children or his subjects, but 
as his ‘ brothers’: and he associates them in his 
pastoral work when, on the connivance of the 
presbyters at the disorders consequent upon the 
pretensions of the confessors, from his exile he 
writes to his ‘ brethren in the laity,’ exhorting them 
to guide the individual penitents and ‘ by their 
counsel and restraint to moderate the presumption 
of the lapsed.’ ‘ 

What we want, however, is some definite infor- 
mation as to the recognized position of the laity 
in the ordinary machinery of church government. 
And for this the episcopate of St. Cyprian is of 
especial value. The councils which he held annu- 
ally had to deal with disciplinary questions of 
great importance—the readmission to the Church 
of the lapsed, and the rebaptism of heretics—and 
his correspondence is full of information as to their 
working, especially in the case of the first council 
about the lapsed. No doubt the bishops took the 
leading part ; only their votes * were recorded, and 
the decision would go out in their name, and so the 
council might briefly be spoken of as a synod of 
bishops. So does Cyprian write in one or two 


1 Ep. 33. 1. The standing are those who had not lapsed 
in the persecution. 
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places of his first council’: but it is just in the 
case of this council that he lays such great stress 
on the presence and co-operation of the laity. This 
co-operation is naturally emphasized chiefly in 
letters to the laity : when, he writes to them, ‘ our 
fellow-bishops are assembled, we shall be able to 
examine the action of the martyrs in accordance 
with the discipline of the Lord, the presence of the 
confessors, and also your vote,’? or as elsewhere, 
‘in accordance with your wish and the common 
counsel of us all.’* In writing to the clergy he 
includes their assistance ‘: and thus we have the 
normal composition of a council— bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, confessors, together with the 
faithful laity ’—recognized as such by the Roman 
clergy and serving as the type of a council to be held 
at Rome as soon as a successor to the martyred 
bishop Sixtus is appointed.’ In the correspond- 
ence about the later councils on rebaptism, there 
is little or no allusion to the laity, but that the 
former precedent was still maintained is shown 
by the formal record of the most important council 
when eighty-three bishops met at Carthage on 
September 1, 256, ‘ together with the presbyters 
and deacons, a great majority of the people also 
being present.’ * The raison d’étre of this assistance 

1 Ep. 20. 3; 55. 4. 

2 Sententia, 17. 3. BAS eT. STON? Cl AS a3. 

5 30.5, 8. In 45.2 is a picture of the brethren standing in 
a reverent crowd, the bishops sitting on their ‘ thrones’ and 
the altar set in the midst. 

6 Archbishop Benson ascribes the error into which the 
council fell to the silence on the part of the laity. But there 
is no evidence to show that they held a different position or 
were more silent than at the earlier councils. We hear more 
of the laity in connexion with the treatment of the lapsed 
because that was a matter which affected them more closely, 
and on which they had strong feelings. To judge from the 
subsequent history the laity would most probably have been 
on the bishops’ side, and in any case we can be sure that 
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of the laity is given by the Roman clergy, when 
they maintain that it would be intolerable for a 
matter, like the case of the lapsed, in which many 
had been concerned, to be settled except after 
discussion and a public decision by the many, ‘ for 
a decree cannot stand unless it has evidently been 
accepted by a great majority.’ In the same way 
St. Cyprian reserved the case of the clergy who 
had deserted their posts in the persecution for dis- 
cussion with his colleagues and also the whole 
people—for ‘the fullest deliberation was necessary 
in coming to a decision which would constitute a 
precedent for the future treatment of the ministry 
of the Church.’ * 

This instance brings us to the other side of 
church life, the judicial exercise of discipline, and 
this seems to rest entirely in the hands of the 
bishop. If councils laid down the lines of discipline, 
the bishop administered it in individual cases. 
Cyprian speaks of him as ‘ judge in the stead of 
Christ.’ And yet here again there is evidence that 
the bishop’s judgements were not uttered ‘ without 
the cognizance of the people.’ As before, it is in 
his letters to the laity that this emerges: certain 
insubordinate presbyters are, he writes, to plead 
their cause ‘ before us and the confessors and also 
the whole people,’ and ‘ everything shall be exam- 
ined in your presence and with the aid of your 
judgement.’* A passage in the fifty-ninth letter 
gives a graphic picture of such exercise of discipline. 
Cyprian as bishop was sitting in church and care- 
fully examining the cases of the lapsed or schis- 
matics who were petitioning to be received again 
into the Church: ‘ the brethren’ were present in 
numbers and frequently ‘ opposed their reception 
Cyprian’s flock would have faithfully followed their beloved 
bishop. 
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with firmness and obstinacy.’ ‘Would that you 
could be present, most dear brother,’ Cyprian 
writes to Pope Cornelius, ‘ at the return of these 
misguided perverts: you would see what a task 
it is to teach the brethren patience, to soothe their 
indignation, and win their consent to the recovery 
of the wicked. At the return of the submissive 
they are filled with joy, but great is the outcry 
and resistance at the reception of the incorrigible. 
Persuasion is almost impossible. I have to extort 
from them their consent to the admission of such : 
and their just indignation has found some vindica- 
tion in the lapse of some whom for very pity I 
admitted in opposition to their protests.’+ Similar 
scenes were taking place at Rome, and the letters 
of Cornelius contain several allusions to the laity : 
it was ‘in accordance with their overwhelming 
suffrage ’’ that he forgave certain repentant con- 
fessors : ‘ at the intercession of all the laity present ’ 
one of those who had ordained the rival bishop 
Novatian was received into lay communion: the 
previous ordination of Novatian to the presbyterate 
had been resisted ‘ not only by the clergy but by 
many of the laity.’ ? 

In the writings of St. Cyprian, then, we still see 
in practical working the idea of the Church as one 
body, and at the same time the two co-ordinate 
authorities—the authority of the whole body and 
the authority of its chief member the bishop with 
his commission from God. There is indeed a third 
seat of authority, the ‘ bench’ of clergy, and it was 
among them that Cyprian met with most oppo- 
sition. But with the faithful loyalty of his pleds 
his position was so secure that practically the power 
of the clergy was merged in that of the bishop. 

3 Ep. 59. 15. see cha ae 
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The constitutional position was clear. The bishop 
and clergy had a unique position in divine worship, 
it was they who ‘ offered the gifts and sacrifices ’ : 
in matters of faith they held the office of teachers : 
and in the spiritual sphere they had the direct 
responsibility to God of tending the flock as its 
shepherds. Besides this in judgement and council 
the bishops acted as the administrators or stewards 
of the Church: but here all their action was 
referred to and ratified by the people, and if the 
people readily accepted their government it was 
because they were regarded as the representatives 
of the Church, a position which was to some 
extent secured by the method of their appoint- 
ment. The preservation of such a constitutional 
balance was, however, not an easy matter. As a 
church grew in numbers and importance, the 
position and eminence of its bishop would re- 
ceive a proportionate development ; administration 
would tend to become government ; convenience 
would lead external authorities to deal with the 
bishop as de facto ruler of his church ; the bishop 
himself would frequently have owed his position 
to his personal abilities ; and lastly, not to speak 
of personal ambition and love of authority, there 
would be the inveterate tendency to magnify one’s 
office. And thus we find that a great bishop like 
Cyprian becomes in fact the ruler of his church, 
and is followed implicitly by his people; while 
fifty years later, on the eve of the last great 
persecution (A.D. 303), Eusebius draws a melan- 
choly picture of the rivalries and ambitions of the 
prelates of the Church, who, being courted and 
honoured with excessive respect by the civil rulers, 
‘were eager to transform the office they coveted 
into a despotism.’ ! 

The greatest impetus to this development was 

1 Eecl, Hist, viii. 2. 
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given by the conversion of the emperor. By his 
conversion a new factor was introduced into 
church life and government, viz. imperialism, 
which, while it gave an emphatic confirmation to 
the authority of the bishops, began secretly to 
undermine the constitutional position of the laity. 
Naturally imperialism was not favourable to de- 
mocracy. The whole tendency of the imperial 
system was to destroy all independent civil or 
popular life and to substitute for it a great bureau- 
cracy centering in the person of the emperor. But 
in the gradual extinction of liberty, there was one 
body which made an obstinate resistance and so 
became the stronghold of democratic feeling. That 
body was the Church: and accordingly on the 
Church the emperors had instinctively waged an 
almost unceasing war—as we know, in vain. But 
what force cannot extort, friendship can win. By 
his conversion the emperor became a member of 
the Church and sat among the laity. But in that 
body independence and despotism could not for 
long sit side by side: one must sooner or later 
oust the other ; and thus, as Aaron’s rod swallowed 
the rods of the magicians, the emperor absorbed 
into his own person most of the prerogatives of the 
laity. 

To speak more accurately, the effect of the 
emperor’s conversion was to introduce a third order 
or estate into the Church—that of kings and rulers. 
Long before the conversion of Constantine the 
person of the emperor had assumed proportions 
more than human. He was considered a god ; 
and his worship, enthusiastically accepted by the 
provinces, was one of the chief ties which gave 
unity to the empire. The Christians of course 
would die rather than offer a grain of incense to 
his ‘ majesty,’ but they were not insensible to the 
glamour of his position. In fact, as we can see 
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from the Apologies, their reverence for his office 
was the greater as they recognized in it a dispen- 
sation of God Himself. Hence, when the emperor 
himself becomes a Christian, we shall not be sur- 
prised to see him step into a position in the new 
religion similar to his place in the old. He is 
indeed a ‘ minister of God’; he is consecrated to 
his office with holy oil; and his person, his edicts, 
his commands are ‘ sacred’ and ‘ divine’ to the 
Christians as well as to the pagans. This process 
began from the very first, for the gratitude of the 
Christians to their deliverer knew no bounds, as 
is evident from the almost impious adulation paid 
to Constantine by the most learned bishop of the 
time, Eusebius. In the pages of his Divine Life 
of the Blessed Constantine, that emperor, though he 
remained unbaptized until his last illness, and some 
of his actions grossly belied his Christian profes- 
sion, figures as hardly less than an inspired saint. 
Eusebius looks upon him as a universal bishop 
or ‘ overseer’ of the Church. It was certainly a 
position which he claimed. ‘ You are bishops,’ he 
said to some, ‘ of matters within the Church ; I also 
am the bishop, ordained by God, of matters without 
the Church.’! And his aetions corresponded to 
his words, for ‘especial attention did he pay to the 
Church of God, and when any were at variance in 
the different provinces, as a kind of general bishop 
appointed by God he assembled synods of His 
ministers . . . thus he exercised a care over the 
Church that was never weary.’® This care indeed 
was not only episcopal but pastoral, for ‘ he exhorted 
his subjects as far as in him lay to follow a godly 
life’; he wrote ‘innumerable letters, some to 
bishops ordaining measures advantageous to the 
Church, in others he even addressed the laity, 
calling them—saint that he was—his brothers and 
A OVC. ah 2 4.4igyi 40. 
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fellow-servants’; and the composition and public 
delivery of sermons or orations on religious sub- 
jects was one of his favourite employments.! 

A great deal of this oversight was inevitable. 
The recognition of the Church by the State gave 
birth to a new department of legislation, i.e. that 
on matters ecclesiastical, and all legislation eman- 
ated from the emperor. Thus Constantine issued 
edicts to guarantee the free exercise of the Chris- 
tian religion. This was absolutely necessary; but 
he went further. He granted civil immunities to 
the clergy, and to the decisions of episcopal synods 
the force of law. Again, not content with measures 
against paganism, he ‘thought it incumbent on 
him to extirpate another race of godless men as 
being pernicious to the human race,’ and enacted 
the first law against heretics. It was also inevit- 
able that he should intervene to restore order when 
the dissensions within the Church threatened the 
public peace. Thus he attempted to settle the 
strife of the Donatists in Africa and to compose 
the storms which beset the origin of Arianism, and 
this by writing to the bishops, by sending episcopal 
delegates and summoning synods. Once more, as 
possessing the power of the sword, he inevitably 
became the ultimate court of appeal. For this, 
without going so far back as St. Paul’s appeal to 
Caesar, a precedent had been set in the preceding 
century. For when Paul of Samosata, after his 
condemnation by the synod of Antioch already 
mentioned, declined to vacate his episcopal dwell- 
ing, the synod had appealed to the emperor 
Aurelian, although a pagan. Aurelian referred the 
matter to the bishops of Italy, and then in accord- 
ance with their verdict Paul was ‘ with the greatest 
ignominy expelled from the Church by the civil 
power.’? And now Constantine set the example 
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of banishing and recalling bishops and clergy for 
their ecclesiastical views, a custom which was faith- 
fully and fatally maintained by his successors. Ac- 
cordingly he became the recipient of appeals. Thus, 
when the synod of Tyre had deposed St. Athanasius, 
he made his way to Constantinople, and there, 
coming upon the emperor in the public streets so 
suddenly as to cause a panic, demanded to be re- 
heard, whereupon Constantine ordered the synod 
to come at once to Constantinople and in his 
presence prove the purity and impartiality of their 
judgement.’ 

How far was this ‘ general oversight ’ which was 
consequent upon the possession of supreme power 
recognized in principle by the Church? There was 
no definite utterance on the subject, and the mind 
of the Church can only be gathered from careful 
study of the actual course of events; and in this 
it must be borne in mind that Constantine himself 
was not even a layman of the Church, for he did 
not receive baptism until the end of his life. In 
the first place, then, the emperor summoned 
synods, and his summons was_ unhesitatingly 
obeyed. For indeed the command of an emperor 
was not to be trifled with, as we can see from his 
letter to the Council of Tyre: ‘ I have sent to the 
bishops whom ye desired to come and take part 
in your deliberations, I have also sent the consular 
Dionysius both to admonish those who are bound 
to attend the synod and to maintain order. For if 
a bishop, which I hardly expect, shall venture to 
disobey our command and refuse his attendance, 
we shall send a messenger to expel him’ by an im- 
perial edict, and teach him how unseemly it is to 
resist the emperor’s decrees when issued in defence 
of the truth.’* The holding of synods was Con- 
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stantine’s chief method of exercising control over 
the Church. Thus, to settle the Donatist contro- 
versy, he first ‘ commanded ’ a number of bishops 
selected by himself to meet at Rome, and then, 
the Donatists being still dissatisfied, a larger 
number to meet at Arles in 314; Arianism occa- 
sioned more councils; but the great glory and 
crown of his reign, ‘the garland which he wove 
for Christ with the bond of peace and presented as 
a thank-offering to his Saviour,’ was the great 
Council of Nicaea of 325, the first General Council. 
And, like this, all the subsequent general councils 
were summoned at the imperial command. 

For, indeed, it was the unity of the empire and 
the power (and very often the purse) of the emperor 
which made a really general or universal council 
possible. And in all probability it was the im- 
perial and statesmanlike mind of Constantine which 
first conceived the idea of a single council to repre- 
sent the whole Church. In fact, to consult a 
sufficiently numerous body of its chief representa- 
tives was the most obvious method the emperor 
had of ascertaining the mind of the Church and so 
settling ecclesiastical causes. It was the course 
adopted, as we have seen, by Aurelian, when he 
left the decision as to the rightful occupant of the 
see of Antioch to the Italian bishops. And as 
soon as the emperors become Christian, and the 
affairs and faith of the Church begin to exercise a 
vital influence on their government, we find our- 
selves in the age of councils; and for about two 
centuries the history of the Church is the history 
of her synods. This conciliar development, then, 
was not so directly an outcome of the essential 
life of the Church as of the new position she was 
called upon to hold in relation to the State. Natur- 
ally in these synods the share of the laity grew less 
and less. We do indeed hear of laymen present 
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at Nicaea. The fathers were accompanied, as 
Eusebius tells us, by a train of ‘ presbyters, deacons, 
and innumerable other attendants’; and among 
these attendants, Socrates does not omit to add, 
were ‘ many of the laity skilled in dialectic and full 
of zeal for argument on either side.’! It does not 
seem likely that they took an active part in the 
council itself, but we know that one of the most 
prominent debaters was a young deacon, Atha- 
nasius. Obviously, however, it was unfair for the 
local laity to have any predominant influence in 
matters of general importance. The bishops were 
regarded as representatives of their churches, of 
their clergy and laity alike, and to their churches 
they reported their transactions in synod: we still 
have Eusebius’ letter to his church of Caesarea, 
with his account and explanation of his proceed- 
ings at Nicaea.2 And lastly the presence of the 
_ emperor and his secular magnates was probably 
deemed a sufficient compensation for the absence, 
and representation of the mind, of the laity. 

In the actual proceedings of the councils a_ dis- 
tinction was drawn between spiritual and secular 
matters: it was accepted as an axiom on both 
sides that matters of faith should be decided only 
by bishops and clergy ; and there are no lack of 
definite assertions by the emperors that such 
matters lay without their province. That province 
was to maintain order and act as chairman, to 
regulate the proceedings and carry into effect the 
decisions of the synods. But it is not always easy 
to draw the line between the spiritual and the 
secular, between presiding over the formalities and 
exercising an active influence over a debate, be- 
tween enforcing synodical mandates and deciding 
what mandates shall be enforced. Constantine’s 
assistance at synods is thus described by Eusebius : 

LibusnV.-C. un $y Soca ss % Soc, 1:8; 
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‘ He did not disdain to attend at these synods, and 
take his share in their episcopal oversight. ‘Yes, 
he would even sit in the midst as one of the many, 
without his bodyguard and surrounded only by his 
most trusted friends. In debate he gave his sup- 
port to those who were more inclined to the sounder 
measures and peace and stability, while those who 
were obstinate he opposed.’! If such was Constan- 
tine’s ordinary practice, it is in the general councils 
that we shall find the best illustrations of imperial 
action. 

There has been much controversy as to what 
bishop presided at Nicaea. But in fact Constantine 
presided. He entered the council chamber with a 
body of attendants, and after a show of humility 
in waiting for the bishops’ permission took his seat 
ona chair of gold. Where however the emperor sat, 
he could occupy none but the first place ; and so, 
after the delivery of an oration in his honour, he 
opened the session with a speech and then gave 
_ the bishops leave to debate: he was the recipient 
of a number of petitions which he burnt with a 
rebuke to the bishops: and then ‘ he gave a patient 
hearing to all, listening to their speeches with 
steadfast attention, and in part by helping the 
arguments of each party in turn he reconciled the 
most contentious opponents, and so by persuasion 
or rebuke brought them all to one mind.’? This is 
no doubt the version of a flatterer, but of a flatterer 
who was an eye-witness. The conclusions arrived 
at were the work of the bishops, and they com- 
municated them to the churches affected. But 
in their letter they state that they had been assem- 
bled ‘ by the grace of God and the most religious 
emperor Constantine,’ and that the heresy of Arius 
had been discussed ‘in his presence.’ And Con- 
stantine added his own confirmation to the synod 

PVC. to Aas 4) bit 13. 
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by banishing Arius and his followers and writing 
letters ‘ to the catholic church of the Alexandrians,’ 
‘to the bishops and peoples (i.e. laity),’ ‘to the 
churches,’ in which he laid stress on his own 
presence ‘ as though I were one of you ’ (for he was 
still unbaptized). Henceforward imperial con- 
firmation or ratification becomes the invariable 
adjunct of the acts of general councils. 

The Acts of the great Council of Chalcedon in 
451 are very voluminous and detailed. From them 
we learn that it had been summoned ‘ at the com- 
mand of the most divine and pious lord Marcian, 
eternal Augustus.’ His representatives, seventeen 
‘most magnificent and most glorious magistrates,’ 
sat before the altar rails in the midst; and this 
‘most excellent senate’ acted as chairman. It 
was at their command in compliance with the 
demand of the papal legates that Dioscorus, the 
haughty patriarch of Alexandria, took his seat in 
the midst for trial: by their permission Eusebius 
of Dorylaeum, who had been condemned by Dios- 
corus, read his petition to the emperor that his case 
might be reopened. They controlled the order of 
procedure, and at the end of the first session gave 
judgement that Dioscorus with his fellow-presidents 
at the robber council of Ephesus should ‘ be liable 
to the sentence of the sacred synod: to be canoni- 
cally deprived of their episcopal dignity, with a 
reference of what should follow (i.e. their banish- 
ment) to the sacred Head (i.e. the emperor).’ Next 
day they demanded from the bishops a statement 
of the faith, allowing an interval of five days for its 
preparation. Meanwhile the sentence on Dioscorus, 
which had been repeated by the synod at another 
session apart from the magistrates, was sent ‘ to 
the most sacred and pious lord ’ for his ratification. 
At the fifth session the statement of the faith was 
read: difficulties arising, the matter was referred 
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to ‘the sacred Head,’ who ordered a committee 
of bishops to draw up another formula, the magis- 
trates insisting on the insertion of St. Leo’s phrase 
about the two natures in Christ. At the sixth 
session Marcian was himself present and addressed 
the synod; the ‘definition of faith’ was read, 
subscribed, and ratified by the emperor ; and then 
he submitted to the council some disciplinary rules 
to be made into canons and confirmed by his edict. 

The next step in the extension of his control over 
the Church was for the emperor to issue on his own 
responsibility formularies to be accepted by the 
Church as her rule of faith. Such were Zeno’s 
Henoticon, Heraclius’ Ecthesis, and Constantine’s 
Type. But at last they had outstepped their 
limits. The spirit of liberty, which never dies in 
the Church, rose up in opposition : and the despotic 
power of the emperors was baffled by the obstinate 
resistance of clergy, monks, and laity; but the 
fierceness of the struggle has left its mark in the 
existing religious divisions of the East. 

In the West the history of the lay element in 
councils ran very much the same course. At the 
Council of Elvira in 305 we meet for the last time 
with the phrase the deacons standing by and all the 
people. But three centuries later the laity reappear 
in the form of secular princes. In the interval 
indeed there had been a canon (of Tarragona in 516) 
directing bishops to bring with them to synods 
‘some of the secular sons of the Church,’ and lay 
judges were to hold their assizes contemporane- 
ously with the annual synods according to a French 
canon of 439 and the third council of Toledo in 589. 
This council inaugurated a new régime. At it 
Recared, king of the Goths, his queen and chief 
barons signed the catholic confession of faith on 
their conversion from Arianism, and henceforth the 
Gothic kings or their princes are generally present 
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at the Spanish councils.’! In France the western 
emperor, Charles the Great, revived the example 
of his Byzantine brethren in exercising an active 
and paternal control over the affairs of the Church, 
in particular by summoning and presiding at the 
important Council of Frankfort in 794; and there 
have been no lack of sovereigns since to follow in 
his footsteps. There is one very important docu- 
ment which shows that even in the early Middle 
Ages the distinction between spiritual and secular 
was not always sharply drawn. At a meeting of 
some bishops to dedicate a church at Orange in 
529, Caesarius, archbishop of Arles, drew up some 
theological definitions against semi-pelagianism, 
and to give these the greater effect Liberius the 
governor and seven other ‘illustrious ’ officials who 
were present at the synod appended their signa- 
tures, using the same formula as the bishops—J/... 
consent and subscribe. 

We have traced the disappearance of the laity 
from synods, but in another department, the 
appointment of bishops, their influence was longer 
maintained. The testimony and consent of the 
people had been required from the first, but as 
the people increased in numbers and the bishoprics 
in importance, the appointment of a bishop tended 
more and more to become, at least in the great 
centres of population, a matter of popular election. 
To resist this influence we find the Council of 
Laodicea forbidding episcopal elections to be left 
‘to the multitude,’ and other canons made the 
consent of the metropolitan indispensable. But 
besides bishops, the emperors were naturally 


1 As at the councils of 618, 633, 636, 653. The canons of 
633 contain a description of a synod, and ‘ the laity who have 
merited the right to be present’ enter after the clergy. The 
pear of 653 are also signed by sixteen lords of ‘ illustrious ’ 
rank, - 
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jealous of this popular prerogative. For by this 
time the bishops of the great sees such as Rome 
and Milan, Alexandria and Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, had attained a position among the most 
prominent personages of the empire: civil war 
or peace depended on their theological opinions : 
and their election was frequently the occasion of 
riot and even bloodshed, especially among the 
turbulent populace of the eastern capitals. Even 
at Rome itself the bloody strife between the parti- 
sans of Damasus and Ursinus is notorious, and 
the aid of troops had often to be invoked to secure 
the succession of a new patriarch. Nevertheless, 
in spite of emperors or bishops, in the great capitals 
election by the people held its ground. St. Am- 
brose of Milan owed his ordination to popular 
acclamation ; St. Athanasius was elected by ‘ the 
whole multitude and people of the catholic church ’ 
in Alexandria. Even when the choice of the people 
was by some means anticipated, a very decided 
veto still lay in their power. They could refuse to 
accept the bishop appointed for them; and such 
refusals were so common in history that the position, 
rank, and duty of such rejected and ‘ vacant’ 
bishops, or bishops without a see, was the subject 
of constant legislation. 

How the imperial intervention began, and in 
many cases was imperatively called for, is seen in 
the case of Antioch about the year 330, which also 
presents us with the first congé d’elire. Eustathius, 
the bishop of Antioch, had been deposed by a synod 
of Arianizing bishops, who nominated as his succes- 
sor Eusebius of Caesarea and submitted his name 
to the emperor as being acceptable to ‘ the mind 
and wishes of bishops and people.’ The laity, 
however, took another view of the proceedings, and 
the consequence was ‘a terrible sedition, and the 
outburst of a flame which threatened to destroy 
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the city.’ The Church was split into two factions, 
and ‘the magistrates and the rest of the populace 
joined in the quarrel, which would have been 
settled by the sword but for fear of the emperor.’ 
Constantine, however, ‘ like a saviour and physician 
of souls applied healing remedies.’ He wrote to 
the citizens, rebuking them for their disorder and 
exhorting them to lay aside faction in seeking for 
the fitting candidate ; to Eusebius, congratulating 
him on his reluctance to be translated; and to 
the bishops, intimating that Euphronius of Cappa- 
docia and George of Arethusa were ‘ men approved 
in the faith,’ and that to select either would be 
acting in accordance with the apostolic traditions. 
It is hardly necessary to add that one of them, 
Euphronius, obtained the bishopric. 

A profitable lesson in the methods of episcopal 
election would be to trace the fortunes of a single 
see, and fortunately the historian Socrates, a 
citizen of Constantinople, has left us in his history 
some very full notices of the episcopal successions 
in his native city. When Bishop Alexander died 
in 340 he left in writing the names of two of his 
clergy, who became the candidates of the orthodox 
and Arian parties respectively. The ‘ battle of 
the people ’ was for a long time indecisive, but at 
last victory inclined to the side of the Nicene candi- 
date, Paul, who was accordingly ordained. This, 
however, filled the emperor Constantius, an Arian, 
with fury: he banished Paul and _ translated 
Eusebius from Nicomedea to Constantinople. On 
his death ‘the people again introduce Paul,’ but 
in vain; this time he is expelled by force, and 
Macedonius ‘ is seated on the throne by the prefect 
rather than by the Church’s law.’ On the acces- 
sion of an orthodox emperor, Theodosius, in 379, 
“by the common vote of many bishops,’ Gregory 

1 Euseb, V. C. ii. 59-62. Socrates i. 24. 
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was summoned from Nazianzus to the oversight 
of the catholic party, but when the Council of 
Constantinople met in 381, he returned home again, 
and ‘ Nectarius was seized by the people and 
advanced to the episcopate, being ordained by the 
hundred and fifty bishops of the council.’ When 
Nectarius died, in 397, ‘a contest immediately 
arose about the appointment of his successor, 
various names being put forward.’ At last, after 
much counsel, one of the eunuchs at court made 
mention of the eloquence of John, a presbyter of 
Antioch, the celebrated Chrysostom: and at once 
‘by the common vote of all together,’ that is of 
both clergy and laity, he was sent for by the emperor 
Arcadius, and to make his ordination more im- 
posing a synod of several prelates was summoned 
by the imperial command. Seven years later John 
was banished, and on the death of his successor, 
‘in consequence of the number of aspirants to the 
vacant see,’ a considerable interval elapsed before 
the ordination of Atticus. ‘ After the decease of 
Atticus a violent contest arose about the appoint- 
ment of a bishop ; various persons were proposed 
—a presbyter, Philip, was put forward by one 
party, Proclus by another: but the unanimous 
desire of the people was for Sisinnius. All the 
laity longed for his appointment because he had a 
great reputation for piety and especially for care 
of the poor. So the zeal of the laity won the day, 
and Sisinnius was ordained.’ This so chagrined 
Philip that, in his history of Christianity, he wrote 
‘some very sharp criticisms on the appointment, 
reflecting on the bishop, his consecrators, and above 
all on the laity,/—remarks which Socrates is un- 
willing to transcribe. We are now within the 
period of our historian’s personal recollections, and 
the fuller information reveals more clearly the 
growing influence of the government. In 428 so 
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great was the rivalry among the clergy that ‘ the 
authorities determined that no ecclesiastic of Con- 
stantinople should fill the vacant see.’ But their 
own choice of ‘a stranger from Antioch’ was 
disastrous, for he was none other than Nestorius, 
the originator of Nestorianism and the terrible 
controversy to which it gave rise. After his 
deposition ‘ there was again a dispute.’ This time 
Proclus, now a bishop, ‘ was the favourite of the 
majority, and their votes would have carried the 
day, had not some influential persons interfered, 
alleging that the Church’s law forbad the trans- 
lation of bishops: this assertion gained credence 
among the people, they relaxed their efforts,’ and 
after four months Maximian was ordained. Maxi- 
mian died in his third year, 434: and ‘the 
emperor Theodosius had recourse to a_ clever 
stratagem in order to prevent the customary strife 
and tumult which attended the election of the 
bishop. For while Maximian’s body was yet 
unburied, without delay he caused the bishops 
present in the city to seat Proclus in the episcopal 
chair, having fortified himself with the consent of 
the bishop of Rome, in view of the canonical diffi- 
culty about translation.’? 

These transactions at Constantinople were but 
a type of what was happening elsewhere. Only at 
Alexandria, removed from proximity to the court, 
the people held their own, and their obstinate 
resistance to imperial pressure in elections and 
matters of faith resulted in the final severance of 
the Coptic Church from the ‘royal’ Church of 
Constantinople. 

In the West the balance of power was better 
maintained, for the share of the laity in elections 
and ordinations was receiving renewed confirma- 

1-See Socrates ii. 6, 7; 12, 73, 163°. 6, 8 3- Vi..2, 20: vii, 
26, 29, 35, 40. 
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tion, at least in theory. It was probably the en- 
croachments of the imperial and secular powers 
that caused the popes to reassert the privileges of 
the laity in their letters and rescripts. Thus we 
have the maxim of Celestine, quoted by the 
councils of Orleans in 549 and Paris in 557, that 
“no bishop is to be imposed upon a people against 
their will.’ Leo the Great enumerates, in language 
somewhat indefinite, the ingredients of a due 
election—the ‘ wishes of the citizens, testimony of 
the people, decision of the notables, and election 
of the clergy,’ and he pronounces that ‘ he who is 
to preside over all must be chosen by all.’ These 
ancient principles, however, had never been lost 
sight of in the canons of the Western councils. 
In the fourth century, indeed, there was a great 
development of the metropolitan’s authority in the 
election of a bishop, and as in the East there were 
enactments against popular elections.? But in the 
sixth and seventh centuries there was a great 
revival of legislation on the subject, based upon 
primitive principles, due no doubt to the arbitrary 
and violent interference of the great. A metro- 
politan was to be chosen by the bishops with con- 
sent of the clergy and people, but in the case of an 
ordinary bishop the canons speak most distinctly 
of election by clergy and people with consent of 
the bishops of the province. If it is sometimes put 
the other way—election by bishops, consent of 
clergy and people—a council at Rheims in 625 
most definitely ordered that ‘none is to be ordained 
bishop except a native of the place who has been 
chosen by the general vote of the whole people 
and accepted by the provincial bishops.’ ’ 


aeeeDe XA ek, x) GC, Ml. 5, XIV 5, Chavis OT. 

2 As at Carthage in 390, and Braga in 572. 

‘8 The councils are: in France—Orleans, 533, 538, 549; 
Clermont, 535; Paris, 557, 615; Rheims, 625; Chalons, 
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The witness of the canons is fully corroborated 
by that of the liturgies. The forms of ordination 
of the early Middle Ages most clearly provide 
that a new bishop should be elected by the clergy 
and people of his city. After the election they were 
to send to the metropolitan a ‘ decree’ or petition 
for consecration, which declared that ‘ by common 
vote and consent they had elected such a presbyter 
to be their bishop’; and before he consented to 
ordain, the metropolitan must publicly examine 
the petitioners as to the regularity of the election 
and the fitness of their candidate.’ This election 
by clergy and people is distinctly specified in all 
the documents connected with the ceremony, e.g. 


649; in Spain—Barcelona, 599; Toledo, 633. See also the 
councils of Valence, 374, and Arles, 443. 

1 The Roman Order given by Mabillon (Mus. Ital. ii. p. 85), 
probably the oldest of all, begins thus: ‘ When the bishop of 
a city is dead, another is chosen by the people of the city, 
and a decree is to be made by the priests, clergy, and people, 
and they come to the apostolic lord (the pope) bringing with 
them a petition for the consecration of the bishop-elect who 
accompanies them.’ On a Saturday a chaplain ‘ introduces 
the people of the city,’ the pope examines them, the decree 
is read, and the pope ends by saying to the elect: ‘Since 
the wishes (vota) of all agree on thee, thou shalt fast to-day 
and be ordained to-morrow.’ The ceremony itself began with 
the announcement: ‘The clergy and consentient people of 
. . . have chosen . . . to be ordained their bishop; let us 
therefore pray, etc.’ 

In all other forms and mss., except in one ms. found by 
Morin (de Ordin., p. 265), instead of the chaplain introducing 
the people of the city, we read that the archpresbyter shall intro- 
duce the elect with the clergy of his church. 

At the ordination there was, and still is, another examina- 
tion of the elect, but in only one ms. (Morin, de Ordin., Pp. 224) 
is found at the end the interrogation of the congregation by 
the -consecrator: ‘ Dearly beloved brethren, have you chosen 
this presbyter to be your bishop 2?’ ‘ We have chosen him, all of 
us.’ ‘Is he just? Is he worthy?’ ‘ He is just and worthy.’ 
“ By the help of the Lord . . . we will ordain him, if you all 
consent.’ ‘* We all consent.’ 
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the public announcement of election.t At the 
ordination itself the consent of the people was 
secured by an appeal to them to give their testi- 
mony by acclamation. The same testimony was 
required in the case of presbyters and deacons, for, 
as the address still runs in the present Roman 
ordinal, ‘of necessity the people will give the 
readier obedience to that presbyter to whose 
ordination they have first given their assent’ :* 
and to give all opportunity for making objection 
the service began with the public challenge known 
as the Sz quis. However, it is unnecessary to 
dwell on these details, for the forms, if not the 
substance, still survive in great measure in the 
modern ordinals. 


In conclusion, it remains to point out the most 
serious effect of the influence of the empire upon 
the Church, which is to be looked for not so much 
in her external organization as in her inward spirit. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries, through a variety 
of causes, the growing distinction between clergy 
and laity became complete and unalterably rigid. 
Clerical life was transformed into a profession, 
and Christians were sharply divided into two classes 
of men. Of course from the beginning there had 


1 And also the metropolitan’s commendatory letter and 
‘ edict’ or instruction to the ordained. 

2 That is in the early Gallican form known as the Missale 
Francorum of the sixth or seventh century (Muratori, Lit. Rom. 
Vet. ii. p. 669). But it disappeared in the Gregorian form 
which came into general use later on. 

8 This allocution to the people which occurs in the Missale 
Francorum is still read in the modern Roman office, but the 
actual acclamation of the people has been omitted together 
with the old conclusion: ‘ If ye keep silence we cannot learn 
your devout response, which we await. But what will be 
most acceptable to God we know, that is for the Holy Spirit 
to give to the hearts of all one consenting voice. It is your 
duty therefore by public utterance to express your choice.’ 
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been a ministry, and none but ordained ministers 
could perform ministerial functions—only bishops 
could ordain, only bishops and presbyters celebrate 
the eucharist, only clergy lead the public worship. 
But outside the walls of the church and the cele- 
bration of divine worship the distinction between 
Christians was not so evident. The clergy wore 
no special dress: frequently, like St. Paul, they 
had to work for their living: and in converting 
the heathen, in the defence of the gospel, in wielding 
the pen, in suffering for the faith, they had no 
special advantage over the laity. In the earlier 
time also the Christian body had been conspicuous 
for its variety. The lines of the hierarchy of 
office, or differentiation of function for the purposes 
of worship, were crossed by other divisions. There 
was a hierarchy of ‘ spiritual gifts,’ of exorcists, of 
workers of miracles, of healings, of tongues, and 
above all of prophets. The order of prophets held’ 
a most prominent position in the Church, and yet 
‘ prophecy ’ was not confined to a class; ‘ ye can 
all prophesy,’ St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians. 
The various orders of spiritual gifts will always 
maintain their position in the Church, even though 
no longer under the exceptional forms in which they 
were manifested at first. When these miraculous 
gifts were passing away, their place was taken by a 
heirarchy of merit, won by suffering for Christ— 
of martyrs and confessors. If the ‘ witness’ for 
Christ in a persecution escaped actual death, he 
received the title of confessor, which carried with 
it the dignity of presbyter and a seat among the 
clergy, but, as there was no laying on of hands, 
without the power ‘to offer.’ These confessors 
were regarded with an unbounded admiration by 
their fellow-churchmen. Such confidence was felt 
in the power of their intercessions that they were 
spoken of as forgiving sins; and at last their 
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irregular influence caused such confusion in the 
regular working and discipline of church life as to 
provoke a serious-controversy. Once more there 
was the hierarchy of intellectual gifts. ‘ Teachers,’ 
like schoolmasters now, formed a regular class, 
and this class was not limited to the clergy. The 
famous catechetical school of Alexandria, the 
Christian university of the first centuries, was often 
presided over by a layman—as, for instance, by 
the great Origen. He, indeed, was permitted by 
the bishops of Palestine to preach in church in 
their presence while yet a layman; and when a 
protest was made, precedents were forthcoming. 
In literature, among the earliest apologists and 
defenders of the faith laymen are to be found. 
Even as late as the fifth century it was a layman, 
Eusebius, who, rising up in the great church at 
Constantinople, first denounced the heresy of its 
bishop Nestorius. And to laymen—to Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Evagrius—we are indebted for most 
valuable church histories. But in the epoch we 
have been describing, under the pressure of official- 
ism and professionalism, all these varied manifes- 
tations and ministrations of the Spirit were lost 
sight of or absorbed in the one great division of 
the Church into clergy and laity, officials and non- 
officials. 

The rigidity of this division, however, inevitably 
provoked reaction. On the one hand, the spirit 
of religious independence, liberty, and elasticity 
found a new vent in the outburst of monasticism, 
which in its original forms was emphatically a lay 
institution, and formed a rallying-point for the 
democratic feeling of the Church. On the other 
hand, there was the production of what may be 
called ‘the lay mind.’ Of this the lawyer and 
historian Socrates is a great type. He is indeed a 
genuine catholic, full of zeal for the faith, and 
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author of a church history ; and yet it is easy to 
notice in his great work signs of impatience with 
the technicalities of theological controversy and 
irritation at the arrogance of bishops, a sarcastic 
humour which enjoys venting itself at their ex- 
pense, a dislike of persecution and a delight in 
broadmindedness or any special recognition of 
the laity. Instances of such recognition he does 
not fail to commend, as in the case of Silvanus, 
bishop of Troas, who ‘ acquired a widespread repu- 
tation ’ because, contrary to custom, he appointed 
laymen instead of ecclesiastics as judges in his 
court.! And we cannot do better than conclude 
with a picture he gives us of church life in the 
fifth century, still keeping to the old paths. At 
Synnada in Phrygia there was a large congregation 
of Macedonian heretics under a bishop of their own, 
Agapetus. The orthodox bishop Theodosius, in 
his zeal for the faith, went to Constantinople to 
obtain fuller coercive powers. But during his 
absence Agapetus ‘ formed a wise and prudent 
resolution ’: ‘ after communicating with his clergy, 
he called together all the laity under him and per- 
suaded them to adopt the orthodox creed. They 
consented to his proposal, and then he proceeded 
immediately to the church, attended not merely 
by his own adherents, but by the whole body of the 
people.’ There he occupied the bishop’s seat, and 
by preaching the catholic doctrine reunited the 
whole people. 


1 Soe, vii. 37. 2 vil. 3. 


III 


THE PRINCIPLES AND CONDITIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH ESTABLISHMENT 


By Lorp BALFouR OF BURLEIGH 


THE request made to me is that I should write a 
short statement of the principles on which the 
Church of Scotland is governed. With this request 
I am glad to comply, and, as the space which can 
be allowed to me 1s very limited, I shall proceed to 
do so without preface or explanation, save this— 
that I am most anxious not to be supposed to 
believe that what is found suitable in Scotland 
must necessarily be capable of transplantation to 
the south of the Tweed. I shall be satisfied if 
anything I write can give a clear idea to those 
who are interested in such matters, how they are 
arranged in Scotland; and, as the settlement has 
stood the test of time and experience, it may not 
be going too far to claim that it is at least worthy 
of careful attention and consideration. 

It would scarcely be possible better to summarize 
the principles upon which the alliance between 
Church and State in Scotland is founded than by 
quoting a saying attributed to the Emperor Con- 
stantine, who, soon after he declared himself a 
Christian, is represented as having addressed an 
assembly of churchmen in these words— 

‘You are appointed by God overseers of those things which 
are within the Church, and I of those which are without.’ ! 

1 Eusebius, de Vita Constantint, lib. 4, c. 4. 
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It is not too much to say that this states the 
principle which will be found to run through all 
the Acts of the Scottish Parliament which deal with 
the subject, and that no attempt to depart from 
it will be found in any of them. The two most 
important of these statutes became law respectively 
in 1592 and 1690. The Act of 1592 is usually 
known as the Charter of the Church in respect that 
by it, after a long struggle, the Church first secured 
recognition of her jurisdiction. It is too long to 
quote as a whole, but it is easily accessible to those 
who are anxious to study the subject. For our 
present purpose the important point to notice is 
that it does not profess on the part of the State to 
create a church jurisdiction as a new thing, but 
expressly recognizes it as already existing. Its title 
is, ‘ Ratification of the Libertie of the Trew Kirk.’ 
It specifies the ‘ materis to be intreatit’! in the 
several courts of the Church, and recognizes the 
supremacy of the General Assembly, as to which 
court it declares— 


‘That it sall be lauchfull to the Kirk and ministrie 
everick zeir? at the leist, and ofter, pro ve nata, as occa- 
sioun and necessitie sall require, to hald and keepe Generall 
Assemblies,’ 


It contains this important sentence :— 


‘And decernis and declaris the saides assemblies, presbi- 
teries, and sessiounes, jurisdictioun and discipline thereof 
foresaid, to be in all tymes cuming maist just, gude, and 
godlie in the selff.’ 


Then certain Acts are repealed which it is declared 


‘Sall na wise be prejudiciall nor dirogat oniething to 
the privilege that God has given to the spirituall office- 
bearers in the Kirk, concerning heads of religion, matters 
of heresie, excommunication, collation, or deprivation of 


1 That is, ‘ matters to be treated.’ 
* That is, ‘every year.’ 
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ministers, or ony sic-like essential censouris, speciall 
grounded and having warrand of the word of God.’ 


The Act of 1592 has remained in force continu- 
ously except during the two periods of episcopacy, 
and was embodied in the Act of Settlement of 1690. 
In that Act the Act of 1592 is referred to as the 
‘ Ratification of the Liberty of the True Kirk,’ 
and, except with regard to some matters affecting 
patronage, was expressly re-enacted. 

The Act of 1690 was in turn embodied in a very 
special manner in the Act of Union between 
England and Scotland, and all this legislation is 
declared to be an essential and fundamental part 
of the Articles of Union. 

In his Digest of the Laws of the Church, the Rev. 
William Mair, D.D., of Earlston, Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1897, defines ‘ jurisdiction ’ as 
‘authority to administer or apply law,’ and pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘Judgement in a case by the highest court possessing 
jurisdiction (or by a lower not appealed from) is as if the 
law itself had expressly stated the case and judgement. 
Such authority emanates only from the legislative power 
and royal prerogative. Christian churches claim to 
possess it from the royal prerogative of their divine Head 
to the extent of their needs, over their members, But as 
the word ‘“‘ jurisdiction” in the legal phraseology of the 
country means only that which is derived from the human 
head of the State, let us for clearness designate the divine 
jurisdiction of the churches as power of church govern- 
ment, It is evident that, besides possessing this power, 
a church may in addition possess jurisdiction if the State 
pleases and the church accepts, This is the position of 
the Church of Scotland, and this is the position presented 
in the Statutes. While, therefore, it is correct to say 
that the ‘‘ jurisdiction” of the Church, in the accepted 
legal sense of the word, proceeds wholly from the State, it 
is incorrect and inexcusable to omit or conceal that this 
which is from the State is im addition to, and carries with 
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it acknowledgement of, the power of church government, 
which belongs to the Church itself.’ 


These then are the principles upon which the 
alliance between Church and State in Scotland is 
founded; and though controversies, bitter and 
prolonged, have arisen as to the respective limits 
of the spheres of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, controversies which have left deep 
marks on the history of Scotland, the principles 
themselves are now admitted on all sides to be 
beyond challenge. In recent years especially the 
jurisdiction of the Church has been admitted by 
eminent judges of the Court of Session, with a 
frank distinctness which leaves nothing to be 
desired. In 1861 a case occurred in which a 
minister having been charged with intoxication 
lodged defences, and was cited to appear personally 
at a certain meeting of presbytery ; on this occa- 
sion he was represented by counsel and agent, 
who pleaded intervening insanity, but the presby- 
tery, in respect of his having lodged defences, 
refused to stop proceedings. A note of suspension 
and interdict was then presented against the 
presbytery in the Court of Session, and the First 
Division, affirming a judgement of Lord Jervis- 
wood, refused the note without answers. Lord 
Ivory, in the course of his judgement, used these 
words :— 


‘If we arrived at any other result it would be going 
contrary to the whole principles of independent jurisdiction, 
which separate the ecclesiastical from the civil courts, 
Each is independent of the other, and each has its own 
exclusive field of jurisdiction, and within that field is 
paramount, No morecan we interfere with an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, keeping within its competency, than the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction could interfere with us, keeping 
within our competency, or with the Court of Exchequer or 
Court of Justiciary in matters proper for these courts,’ 
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In the Auchtergaven case, in 1870, Lord Moncrieff, 
then Lord Justice Clerk, said :— 


‘If, therefore, this were a case in which we were called 
upon to review the proceedings of an inferior court, I 
should have thought a strong case had been made out for 
our interference, But whatever inconsiderate dicta to 
that effect may have been thrown out, that is not the law 
of Scotland, The jurisdiction of the church courts, as 
recognized judicatories of this realm, rests on a similar 
statutory foundation to that under which we administer 
justice within these walls. It is easy to suggest extra- 
vagant instances of excess of power, but quite as easy 
to do so in regard to the one jurisdiction as the other, 
Within their spiritual province the church courts are as 
supreme as we are within the civil; and as this is a matter 
relating to the discipline of the Church, and solely within 
the cognizance of the church courts, I think we have no 
power whatever to interfere.’ 


And the Lord President Inglis is equally distinct 
in the case of the Presbytery of Lewis v. Fraser in 
1874, when he said that— 


‘The Presbytery is an established judicature of the 
country as much recognized by law as the Court of Session 
itself,’ 


One other important point remains to be noticed, 
viz. that an Act of Parliament of 1693, after ratify- 
ing, approving, and confirming the Act of 1690 ‘ in 
the whole heads, articles, and clauses thereof,’ 
ordains— 

‘That the Lords of their Majesties’ Privy Council, and 
all other Magistrates, Judges, and Officers, give all due 
assistance for making the sentences and censures of the 
Church and judicatures thereof to be obeyed or otherways 
effectual as accords,’ 


In a case which involved the question of the 


Civil Court granting a warrant to compel the 
attendance of a witness before a presbytery, Lord 
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President Inglis having quoted these words then 
went on to say— 


‘I want nothing stronger or more comprehensive than 
that. Whenever the church courts are unable of them- 
selves to carry out their own orders made to explicate 
their own jurisdiction the civil courts are bound to step 
in and give all due assistance,’ 


The Act of 1693 also contains a provision pre- 
scribing the terms in which ministers should sub- 
scribe the Confession of Faith. This provision was 
altered by ‘The Churches (Scotland) Act’ 1905,which 
enacts that the terms of subscription shall be such 
as may be prescribed by Act of the GeneralAssembly, 
with the consent of the majority of the Presbyteries. 
Ministers are required by the Act of 1693. 

The government of the Church of Scotland, 
then, is—under the General Assembly—by Synods, 
Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions; and I shall 
endeavour to indicate in outline the powers and 
functions of these courts, and their relation respec- 
tively to each other, as well as to consider the 
manner in which each of them is constituted. In 
some respects the questions with which we are 
concerned have been made the subject of actual 
legislation by the Assembly. In others the practice 
depends not upon Acts of Assembly but upon its 
judgements as the superior court, or on judgements 
of the inferior courts not appealed against, or on 
practice long continued, which has thus obtained 
the force of settled law. 

In the first place it may be well to consider some 
points which, speaking generally, are common to 
all the courts of the Church. For example, the 
functions of each court can only be discharged 
within its own bounds, and its meetings must be 
held subject to the same limitation, except with 
the consent of a superior court. With the excep- 
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tion of meetings for certain special purposes (which 
are well established, but which cannot be specified 
here without risk of going too much into detail), 
each Synod and Presbytery before rising deter- 
mines when and where it will hold its next meeting, 
and its place of meeting is publicly announced. 
The General Assembly adheres to the same form 
in passing from one session to another, but, as 
Dr. Mair points out, this form would not be appro- 
priate at the close of its sitting, because the time 
and place which it then fixes are not for itself but 
for another Assembly, so that it cannot, in strict 
phraseology, be said to adjourn. Its form is— 
“The next General Assembly of this National 
Church is appointed to be held,’ etc. It is there- 
fore the case that every court of the Church, except 
the Kirk Session, always has on its records a 
resolution to meet at a fixed time and place, under- 
stood to be publicly known, within its bounds. 
The quorum of all church courts below the Assembly 
is generally regarded as three, but this depends on 
custom, as it has not been fixed by Act of Assembly, 
In the case of Synods and Presbyteries only one of 
these three may be an elder. The General Assem- 
bly recently made a Standing Order that if there 
are not thirty members present, and any one calls 
attention to the fact, the Moderator shall suspend 
or adjourn the sitting. Every court is presided 
over by a Moderator, who is now always a minister. 
It must be so by law in the case of a Kirk Session, 
and it has so long been the universal practice in the 
case of all other courts that custom has now prac- 
tically acquired the force of law, though Dr. Mair 
quotes a case as having occurred in 1600, in the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, in which a minister and 
elder were proposed, and the elder was elected. 
Every court, however, above the Kirk Session, 
possesses the privilege of electing its Moderator, 
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and though in some cases various routine methods 
are followed, it is probably not competent for a 
court to come to any resolution which would inter- 
fere with freedom of election. The Moderator 
during his tenure of office is responsible for calling 
or declining to call a meeting in any emergency 
which may arise, and while the court is sitting he 
is the judge of order, and calls upon members who 
desire to speak, but he is in no sense master of the 
court, and probably his ruling depends in the last 
resort upon the concurrence of the court over 
which he presides. Every church court must also 
have a Clerk, and makes its own terms of engage- 
ment with him. The Clerk is the keeper of the 
records of the court. The minutes of each meeting 
of a court must bear the place and date, and 
(except in the case of the General Assembly) the 
names of all the members who were present, must 
state that the court was constituted and closed with 
prayer, and must be attested by the signatures 
both of the Moderator and the Clerk. The minutes 
must be written without interlineations or deletions, 
and no court can of its own authority order the 
deletion of any of its records when once they have 
been attested. If any alteration becomes necessary 
it must obtain the consent of the Court of Judi- 
cature immediately superior to it. 

The Kirk Session is the lowest of the courts of 
the Church. Every ecclesiastical parish has its 
Kirk Session, which consists of the minister and 
the elders. There is no limit to the number of 
elders of which a Kirk Session may be constituted, 
but it cannot act if by death or resignation or other 
accidental cause the members are reduced below 
two besides the minister. As we have seen, the 
minister presides in virtue of his office at every 
meeting, and it is settled law of the Church that 
a Kirk Session cannot meet without a minister 
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present and presiding. If there should be a vacancy 
in any parish the Presbytery will appoint one of its 
number to act as Moderator during the continu- 
ance of the vacancy. The functions of the Kirk 
Session are thus defined by Dr. Mair :— 

‘It belongs to the Kirk Session to maintain good order, 
to cause the Acts of the Assembly to be put in execution, 
to administer discipline, to judge and determine cases, 
and to superintend the religious and moral condition of 
the parish. They judge of the fitness of those who desire 
to receive the sacraments, and have charge of everything 
affecting the Communion Roll, Theirs is the responsi- 
bility of receiving and giving certificates of transference. 
They make up the roll of the congregation on the occasion 
ofavacancy, They determine the hours of public worship, 
the times of dispensing the Lord’s Supper, and days of 
special public thanksgiving or humiliation, They appoint 
a ruling elder of their number yearly to attend the Pres- 
bytery and Synod, They add to their number, receive re- 
signations of their members, put them on trial if necessary, 
and censure, suspend, or depose them. They are re- 
sponsible for the discharge of such duties as the Acts or 
resolutions of the Assembly may lay upon them—for 
example, the making of the collections that are ordered.’ 


The minister is accountable for his conduct to 
the Presbytery and not to the Kirk Session, and it 
will be borne in mind that a decision in regard to 
most of the matters just specified as coming under 
the jurisdiction of a Kirk Session is subject to 
review by the Presbytery, and so on through the 
higher courts by means either of complaint or 
appeal. The Kirk Session are also responsible for 
the fitness of those whom they resolve to add to 
their number as elders. If they desire to know 
whom the congregation would select it is not incon- 
sistent with law that they should take such means 
to find out as in their discretion they see fit, but 
this is not obligatory upon them, and whatever 
course they may take the whole responsibility 
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remains with them, subject to the supervision of 
the superior courts of the Church. An Act of 
Assembly passed in 1889, and amending acts passed 
in 1910 and 1912, regulate the questions to be put 
to those selected for the eldership before their ordi- 
nation,! and the formula to be subscribed by them 
atthe time. The questions involve approval of the 
administration, worship, discipline, and government 
of the Church, and approbation of the Confession of 
Faith as approved by the Church, and ratified by 
law in 1690; and all the newly appointed elders 
promise to submit themselves to the discipline and 
presbyterian government of the Church as estab- 
lished by law, and that they will never directly or in- 
directly attempt the prejudice or subversion thereof. 

In its Kirk Session every parish possesses a 
governing court, which is responsible for keeping 
up to date a roll of the members of the Church. 
There is no necessity for a franchise, in the sense of 
determining who are and who are not members of 
the Church, for any of its judicial or administrative 
purposes, but it is instructive to notice the course 
taken by Parliament in 1874, when the Act for 
regulating the patronage of the Church was passing 
through its various stages. The object of the Act 
was to repeal the Statute of Queen Anne which had 
been imposed upon the Church in 1712, and to take 
the patronage of churches out of the hands of the 
Crown, the Universities, and the lay patrons, where 
it had remained since that year, and to place it in 
the hands of the congregation. The operative 
section of the Act of 1874 is in the following terms :— 


‘From and after the commencement of this Act, the said 
Acts of the tenth year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen 


1 I use the word ordination in the text because it is the 
usual expression which connotes the fact: but those set apart 
as elders are ordinarily regarded as representing the laity in 
the courts of the Church. 
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Anne, chapter twelve, and the sixth and seventh years 
of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter sixty-one, 
shall be repealed, and the right of electing and appointing 
Ministers to vacant churches and parishes in Scotland 
is hereby declared to be vested in the congregations of 
such vacant churches and parishes respectively, subject to 
such regulations in regard to the mode of naming and 
proposing such Ministers by means of a committee chosen 
by the congregation, and of conducting the election and 
of making the appointment by the congregation as may 
from time to time be framed by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, or which after the passing of 
this Act, but before the next meeting of the said General 
Assembly, may be framed by the Commission of the last 
General Assembly, duly convened for the purpose of 
making interim regulations thereanent,’ 


In the definition clause the word ‘ congregation ’ 
is declared to mean and include— 

‘Communicants and such other adherents of the Church 
as the Kirk Session under regulations to be framed by the 
General Assembly or Commission thereof, as provided in 
the third section hereof, may determine to be members 
of the congregation for the purposes of this Act,’ 


It will thus be seen that the definition of ‘ ad- 
herent,’ and consequently of ‘congregation,’ is 
avowedly left entirely in the hands of the courts 
of the Church. It may be interesting to state for 
facility of reference the actual definition which has 
been settled, and which has now been in operation 
with general approval for a considerable number of 
years. The roll of the congregation contains :— 

‘(xr) As communicants all persons, not being under 
Church discipline, whose names are upon the Communion 
Roll at the date of the occurrence of the vacancy } after 
it has been revised by the Kirk Session as at that date ; 
as also those who are, and at that date were, parishioners 
in communion with the Church of Scotland, and have 
_ given in certificates within the time intimated in terms of 


1 T.e, vacancy in the office of parish minister. 
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Schedule A 2, provided such certificates are sustained ; 
(2) as adherents, such other persons, being parishioners 
or seat-holders not under twenty-one years of age, as 
have claimed in writing within the time intimated as 
aforesaid, and in the form of Schedule B, to be placed 
on the Electoral Roll, and in regard to whom the Kirk 
Session are satisfied that they desire to be permanently 
connected with the congregation, or are associated with 
it in its interests and work, and that no reason exists for 
refusing to admit them to the Communion if they should 
apply. As regards adherents, the decision of the Kirk 
Session shall be final.’ 

The next of the courts of the Church is the 
Presbytery, which consists of the minister of every 
fully constituted ecclesiastical parish within its 
bounds, and one elder from each, the elder sitting 
for a year by election of his own Kirk Session, and 
being eligible for re-election after the rising of the 
General Assembly in each year. The number of 
parishes which may be included in a Presbytery 
is quite indefinite. The General Assembly cannot 
of itself create a new parish, but it has the power 
of altering the boundaries of Presbyteries at will, 
and of either adding existing parishes to or taking 
them from any Presbytery, and of establishing new 
Presbyteries, without reference to any civil autho- 
rity. There are at present eighty-four Presbyteries 
of the Church. The Presbytery regulates its own 
times and dates of meeting. Its Moderator, who is 
always a minister, is usually chosen to hold office 
for six months at atime. The Presbytery has many 
important duties to perform. Upon it is laid the 
duty of maintaining and enforcing the existing laws 
and usages of the Church in such matters as the 
performance of public worship and the administra- 
tion of ordinances. With it lies the duty of over- 
sight of ministers in discharge of their duties and 
in their conduct, and with power to try, sentence, 
and depose them. The Presbytery is the court 
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which licenses men to preach and ordains them to 
the office of the ministry, and admits or rejects 
those appointed to charges. It is the guardian 
of the interests of the Church in all matters within 
its bounds, and is really the pivot upon which 
most of the administrative work of the Church 
depends. 

It is worthy of notice that in some matters con- 
nected with glebes, and with the repair of churches 
and manses, the Presbytery exercises an important 
civil jurisdiction ; but in these matters an appeal 
from its decision would not go to the superior 
church courts, but to the civil courts. 

Until the year 1868 review of a decision of the 
Presbytery in these matters was obtained in the 
Court of Session, and the procedure was substan- 
tially the same as in appeals from any inferior civil 
court. In that year an Act of Parliament was 
passed which changed the procedure, and gave 
certain jurisdiction to the sheriff of the county, 
with a restricted right of appeal to the Lord 
Ordinary of the Teind Court. 

Three or more Presbyteries, as the Assembly may 
regulate, compose a Provincial Synod. There are 
at present sixteen such Synods, and, speaking 
generally, they correspond more or less exactly to 
the ancient dioceses of pre-Reformation times. All 
the ministers included in any of the Presbyteries 
within the bound of the Synod are members of that 
court, and the same elder who represents his Kirk 
Session in the Presbytery is its representative in 
the Synod, so that the actual number of ministers 
and elders entitled to attend the Synod may 
be equal. Neighbouring Synods ‘ correspond ’ 
with one another by sending one minister and one 
elder, who are entitled to sit, to deliberate, and to 
vote with the members of the Synod to which they 
are sent. 
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The highest ecclesiastical court is the General 
Assembly. While all ministers attend Presby- 
teries and Synods, the Assembly is a representative 
body, and is constituted afresh by election each 
year; the representation of the several Presby- 
teries in the General Assembly is settled in propor- 
tion to the number of parishes in each Presbytery. 

As last settled by an Act of Assembly in 1893, 
every Presbytery now sends one minister for every 
four ministers on the complete roll of the Presbytery, 
and for part of four, and one elder for every six 
ministers, and for part of six. And in addition, 
the Royal Burghs of Scotland and the Universities 
are each entitled to send a representative, who, in 
the case of the Universities, must be a Master of the 
University (that is, a Professor) and may be either 
a minister or an elder, but in that of the Burghs 
can only be an elder. The result is that the pro- 
portion of elders to ministers is nearly 10 to 11; 
and that by the continual erection of new parishes 
an Assembly of 758 is now possible. 

A Presbytery cannot send as one of its ministerial 
representatives any one who is not on its own roll. 
The Burgh election is by the Town Council, and the 
abstention or opposition of any number of the 
Council does not affect the right of the rest to 
elect, this being a public trust which they are not 
entitled to abandon. The lay representatives, 
both of Presbyteries and Burghs, must be bond fide 
acting elders, and each must have a certificate from 
the Kirk Session of which he is a member attesting 
the fact. The General Assembly claims the right 
to meet when it chooses, but by long custom the 
meetings are held annually, and commence on 
the first Tuesday after the seventeenth day of May, 
and conclude on Friday of the week following. 
The procedure cannot be better described than in 
the following terms, which are taken from an article 
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published in the Year Book of the Church of 
Scotland : 


“A General Assembly is annually convened in Edin- 
burgh in May, and transacts business on ten lawful days. 
The time and place of meeting are decided by an Act 
passed at the last diet of the previous Assembly, and 
authoritatively intimated by the Moderator, After this 
the Lord High Commissioner, on the part of the Sovereign, 
makes a similar intimation, On the day and at the place 
thus determined, a sermon is preached “in the High 
Kirk”’ by the Moderator of the last Assembly, who an- 
nounces, at the conclusion of public worship, that the 
supreme ecclesiastical court is about to meet, and after- 
wards opens the meeting with prayer, The clerks having 
previously made up a roll of members from commissions 
which have been lodged with them in due form, one of the 
ministers on that roll is then chosen Moderator, There- 
after, the Lord High Commissioner, appointed to represent 
the royal person in the General Assembly, presents his 
commission, and subsequently a letter from the Sovereign, 
which documents, with the Assembly’s sanction, are read 
by the first clerk and ordered to be recorded. The Com- 
missioner next addresses the Assembly from the throne 
which he occupies; and the Moderator, in their name, 
replies to the speech of His Grace, Several committees 
are then named, through one or other of which all the 
business to be transacted by the Assembly must be trans- 
mitted, That business may be briefly described as con- 
sisting of (1) Complaints, or appeals, or petitions against 
decisions of Presbyteries or Synods; (2) Overtures (i.e. 
proposals) or petitions that certain things should be done 
by the Assembly, either to effect changes in the law or 
practice of the Church, or to protect her from danger, or 
to increase her usefulness, or to promote the cause of 
Christ at home or abroad; (3) Reports from Standing 
Committees appointed by the last Assembly to prosecute 
missions, and for other purposes; (4) Reports from com- 
mittees nominated by the Assembly itself to deal with 
matters remitted to them. When its business has been 
transacted, the Assembly is dissolved first by the Moderator, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
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Church, and then by the Lord High Commissioner in the 
name of the Sovereign.’ 

Under the first of the headings mentioned in this 
account of the Assembly are included all the judicial 
business which has to be brought before it. That 
is, such cases (if any) as affect the character and 
status of ordained ministers, licentiates, elders, or 
it might be church members, though these last 
rarely reach the Assembly. There are also included 
under the heading of judicial business any disputes 
about the filling up of charges in vacant parishes 
or congregations. All these matters must come 
up after having been the subject of process in the 
inferior courts, and they must come up in one or 
other of the following ways :—(1) Complaint ; 
(2) Appeal; (3) Reference ; (4) Inspection of the 
Records of the inferior courts; and (5) Petition, 
but this only in cases where the petitioner could not 
competently have taken any other course, or was 
obstructed in attempting to do so. 

Complaint and Appeal differ only in name, 
Dissent and Complaint being the technical name 
given to the appeal of a minority of members of 
an inferior court who ask the superior court to 
review a decision arrived at by a majority of their 
colleagues ; an appeal being what its name implies, 
an appeal by any one at the bar of an inferior 
court against any decision in his case at which 
that court may have arrived. If an inferior court 
entertains doubt or apprehends difficulty or in- 
convenience in giving a decision, it may refer the 
matter in question to a superior court; but 
Principal Hill says of the practice, ‘ that it is more 
conducive to the public good that every court 
should fulfil its duty by exercising its judgement,’ 
and the practice is not now followed, except in 
very special cases or from a desire to obtain an 
authoritative settlement of some important ques- 
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tion which has arisen in an inferior court shortly 
before the annual meeting of the Assembly, but 
which could not be taken there with sufficient 
rapidity by the usual process of complaint or appeal. 

Most of the administrative work of the Assembly 
comes before it by means of reports of committees 
appointed by one Assembly to report to the next, 
or by the Assembly itself to report to a meeting 
on a later day of the same session. And it is 
scarcely too much to say that it is in this admini- 
strative work its chief functions are now to be found. 
It is perhaps not strictly within the scope of this 
essay, but in order to give an accurate idea of the 
importance of the General Assembly this point must 
be emphasized. Reports on Foreign and Colonial 
Missions, and on each of the various forms of Home 
Mission Work, come up for consideration and for 
discussion every year. Technically the committees 
only hold office for one year, but they are usually 
reappointed with. only slight changes in their 
membership. 

In this way the General Assembly not only 
regulates the procedure, but organizes the Christian 
efforts and stimulates the Christian life and work 
of the members of the Church in every parish in 
Scotland. 

There only remains to be mentioned the process 
by which the legislative authority of the Assembly 
is exercised. 

All proposals for legislation must be instituted 
by what is called an overture to the Assembly ; an 
overture may be transmitted by a Synod or Presby- 
tery, or may be proposed to the Assembly by any 
number of its own members. Should the Assembly 
approve of any overture which would either rescind 
any standing Act of Assembly, or would involve 
an essential alteration of the existing law or practice 
of the Church, it must, under an Act of Assembly 
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passed in 1697, which is known as the Barrier Act, 
be remitted for consideration to the Presbyteries of 
the Church. Their opinion on it must be reported 
to the next Assembly ; each Presbytery deliberates 
and votes separately on the proposal, and if the 
majority of them approve, the next Assembly may, 
if it remains of the same opinion as its predecessor, 
convert the proposal into a standing law of the 
Church. If less than half of the Presbyteries have 
reported approval of the proposed legislation, the 
Assembly may either abandon it or send it down 
again to the Presbyteries in the same or an amended 
form. 

The Assembly claims and exercises the power of 
converting any proposed legislation into an interim 
Act when ‘this is necessary in any emergency or 
for more effectually carrying out existing laws of 
the Church,’ and if this is done it becomes binding 
upon the Church till next General Assembly. 

The Barrier Act is not part of the constitution of 
the Church, but it could not be altered without the 
consent of a majority of Presbyteries, a consent 
which is never likely either to be asked or to be 
given ; and it will at once be seen what an impor- 
tant safeguard is thus supplied against any rash 
or hasty legislation. 

In all the courts of the Church all those who are 
members, whether ministers or elders, have equal 
rights of speaking and voting. The votes are 
counted together and the majority prevails. Should 
it be impossible for the Assembly to conclude all 
its business, or should an emergency arise which 
calls for a meeting of its members before the time 
for another Assembly to be convened, the consti- 
tution of the Church allows the Assembly, before 
it separates, to appoint a Commission, which is now 
made to include the Moderator and all the members 
and one other minister. The instructions given to 
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the Commission are ‘ to advert to the interests of 
the Church on every occasion, that the Church, 
or the present establishment thereof, do not suffer 
or sustain any prejudice which they can prevent.’ 

Four specific days are mentioned when, if there 
is business, the Commission should meet, but it 
can meet oftener if it thinks fit. 

The Commission is not, however, a court of the 
Church, and beyond what is specially committed 
to it must not interfere with judicial business. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I am only 
too painfully impressed with the meagre and in- 
sufficient description I have been able to give of 
the constitution and practice of the Church of 
Scotland within the space permitted to me. The 
two points to which it seems to me important to 
direct notice are that the State recognizes a juris- 
diction as inherent in the Church, and while adding 
to it and providing means whereby it can be carried 
into effect, does not profess to confer it ab inttio ; 
and further, that within her sphere the Church of 
Scotland possesses legislative power to regulate 
her own affairs as may from time to time be neces- 
sary without reference to any external authority 
whatsoever. If I have suggested anything which 
seems worth further study to those who take an 
interest in the subject, I shall feel that I have not 
written altogether in vain. 


IV 
CHURCH AND STATE 


By Canon HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND 


‘ The system of an antique religion was part of the social 
order under which its adherents lived. . . . A man did not 
choose his religion or frame it for himself. It came to 
him as part of the general scheme of social obligations or 
ordinances laid upon him, as a matter of course, by his 
position in the family and in the nation, . . . This account 
of the position of religion in the social system holds good, 
I believe, for all parts and races of the ancient world 
in the earlier stages of their history, The causes of so 
remarkable a uniformity . . . must plainly have been of 
a general kind, operating on all parts of mankind without 
distinction of race and local environment: for in every 
region of the world, as soon as we find a nation or 
tribe emerging from prehistoric darkness into the light of 
authentic history, we find also that its religion conforms 
to the type which has been indicated,’ 1 


At. religion has one continuous story. Its 
inherent and elemental unity of purpose is never 
lost through the process of its growth. It advances 
to new fields ; it reveals new possibilities: but it 
retains, in the fuller development, the essential 
qualities that characterized the germ from which 
it sprang. Revelation enters to lift it on to higher 
levels of activity, to transfigure it by infused 
energies that purge, and kindle, and enlarge, and 


1 Robertson Smith, Religion of Semites, Lect. II, pp. 29, 31. 
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enrich: but the note of transfiguration is that it 
retains the old type and the old material in the 
act by which it transforms them. _ Religion, in 
becoming far more than it was before, does not 
lose what it has been. 

And here, in this universal form of ancient 
religion, we recognize something that belongs to 
its elemental nature. Here is the germinal type 
which it may transcend, but never drop. Quali- 
fications, intricacies, complications—these there 
must be, now that the primitive limitations and 
simplifications have been left so far behind. But, 
still, religion should show itself to be to man what 
it was at the beginning. Still it must include 
these rudimentary functions which it originally 
undertook, and through which it exhibited its 
primary character and significance. 

Are we not, therefore, right in asking to-day 
of Christianity, in which all man’s religions are 
summed up into completion, that it should manifest 
the power to fulfil the part which these antique 
religions undertook—that in some way or another, 
according to its proper measure, allowing for all 
the growth of individual responsibility to which it 
appeals, and for the wider spiritual horizons of the 
world beyond death which it has laid open, it 
should satisfy the original social needs for which 
religions existed ? 

We see what those needs were. Man, born into 
an organized society, should find himself encom- 
passed about with a religious system. Without 
this he is incomplete, he is not equipped to play 
his part. This religious environment will not be 
of his own choosing or framing, any more than his 
family, or his nationality. It will be there, ‘as 
part of the general scheme of social obligations and 
ordinances laid upon him, as a matter of course.’ 
Within it, nourished, disciplined, evoked, he will, 
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of sheer necessity, discover his capacities, put out 
his growth, arrive at his full stature. That was 
the primitive need. Is it a need that can ever 
cease ? In the answer to that question lies the 
solution of the problem of Church and State. 
Church and State. The two were once united : 
they are now distinct. That is the vital difference 
between the ancient Pagan and the modern Chris- 
tian world. And the story of the severance is 
given us in the tragedy of Israel. The religion of 
Israel was, under one aspect, the crowning achieve- 
ment of that ancient system in which a ‘ religion 
was part of the social order under which its ad- 
herents lived.’ To a Jew, in a more exact and 
imperative degree than to any other man on the 
face of the earth, his religion was identified with 
‘ those social obligations and ordinances laid upon 
him, as a matter of course, by his position in the 
family and in the nation.’ Every detail of his 
home, of his food, of his household, of his business, 
of his taxation, land-tenure, sanitation, recreation, 
was done under the direct sanction of his God. 
It was, itself, included in his religious loyalty: it 
was his mode of serving God. He could not hire 
a servant, buy a house, pay a debt, reap a field, 
without declaring, by the act, that this God of 
Israel was his God. The civil order, which marked 
Israel out among the nations as a distinct polity, 
defined its spiritual position, as a separate religion. 
State and Church were one thing. But within this 
fusion lurked the seed of disruption. The identifi- 
cation of the true worship of God with a definite 
social order involves the limitation of God to the 
peculiar people to whom that social system was 
their national embodiment. The worship of such 
a God must carry with it the polity of a distinct 
and marked nationality. But the spiritual disci- 
pline of Israel brings out into ever-increasing dis- 
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tinctness that this God, who is the God of Israel, 
is Himself the God of the whole earth. He may 
wear the aspect of a tribal God. He may be per- 
petually misinterpreted in that sense by His own 
adherents. It was no easy matter to disentangle 
their own conception from the swarm of tribal 
deities to whom, by identification of Himself with 
one tribe, He wore so emphatic a resemblance. 
Only by the pains of prophetic travail did Israel 
lay hold of its secret—that this peculiar identifica- 
tion represented an act of favouring choice by 
which the Lord of Lords, the High and the Holy, 
who inhabiteth eternity, having set Himself to 
embrace all the nations of the earth within a single 
and universal purpose, had, for this end, selected 
Israel His servant, and had said of Zion, ‘ Here will 
I dwell, for I have a delight therein.’ 

Now, how was this catholicity of purpose to be 
reconciled with the limitation of God’s favour to 
the civil order of a separate nationality ? It might 
be justified as a preparation, a method by which 
the universal end should be reached. But when 
the end was touched, when the moment for the 
widening of the hope beyond the borders of Israel 
to the multitude of the peoples arrived, what was 
to happen to the State within the lines of which 
the hope had been hitherto withdrawn? When 
the seven nations took hold of the skirts of the 
Jew, saying, ‘ Tell us! for God is with you ’—were 
they bound also to accept from the Jew the one 
and only form of society which God could recog- 
nize ? Could they only pass in within the favoured 
sanctuary at the cost of abandoning all that made 
them national ? Must they adopt a law of meats 
and drinks, and household arrangements, and civic 
regulations, which, however wise and kind and fair, 
was not theirs, nor could ever be the natural expres- 
sion of their varied experiences and characters ? 
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Is there only one way of holding property which 
God can sanction, and only one rule for buying 
and selling, and only one fashion of government ? 
That was the dilemma which was bound to face 
the Jew whenever his Messianic promise rose to its 
larger hope. His triumph would be the ruin of 
his ancient privileges. As soon as his God was 
revealed to the nations as the one God of all the 
earth, He must cease to show Himself under tribal 
limitations, through a special and local social law. 
That was the challenge that thundered at the door 
of the Church of Christ from the first hour in which 
it laid open the catholicity of that salvation which 
came to the whole world through the Jews. 

It was the first question which they had to 
determine for themselves under the Holy Ghost, 
without the visible presence or tangible guidance 
of Jesus Christ. He had lived as a Jew, under the 
obligations of Jewish ordinances, which He fulfilled, 
as coincident with the true service of God. He 
had left the further problem for them to solve. 
And at a tremendous risk, they dared the solution, 
driven to the one and only conclusion which the 
full Catholic Faith admitted by the vehement 
impulse of the great Apostle who made it his 
mission to assert the complete value of the good 
news that, in Christ, there could be no national 
distinctions or separations—no Jew and Greek, 
no Barbarian and Scythian. Henceforward, the 
absolute identification of the cause of Christ with 
any one state-system is an offence against its 
catholicity. For any such identification would tie 
it down within the limitations of some particular 
national development or of some particular moment 
in the growth of human society. 

Church and State are now inevitably separable. 
Christianity has made them so. It is bound, by 
its inherent life, by its primary claim to universality, 
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to sit loose to the social conditions amid which it 
finds itself at work. It must be independent of 
all, if it is to be free to do its business at all times 
and in all places. 

This is the first position. Christianity starts 
with the severance of Church and State which it has 
itself created. 

But is that its final word? Has it parted for 
ever with the human story ? Has it divided the 
secular from the spiritual, and left each free to go 
its separate way? Has it cut human nature in 
half, and called the spirit away from its earthly 
city to a heavenly country ? Does it propose to 
ignore the varieties of human experience, and to 
abolish the racial distinctions which make men what 
they are? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. If 
Christianity did any one of these things, it would 
have falsified itself. For what is it but the news 
of an Incarnation, of the Spirit entering more fully 
than ever into the flesh and possessing it ; of God’s 
manifestation being here on earth ; of God making 
good all that is human; of the entire unity of 
the whole man, body, soul, and spirit; of the 
impossibility of dividing any natural element in 
man from God ? 

Christianity is the proclamation of the Divine 
entry into history; of the Divine submission to 
the historical conditions of human experience ; of 
the Divine sanction given to the things of time and 
the affairs of earth, to the body, the home, the 
city, the nation. A kingdom of God come down 
here, visibly, audibly, tangibly, evidently, mani- 
fested on earth—this is its first and last message. 

How, then, are we to reconcile this offer of peace 
on earth, good will to man, with the severance that 
it itself has forced between the city of God and the 
city of men—between Church and State? 
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We all know. The severance is essential in order 
that the fusion may be attained. (1) The power 
to effect the Incarnation enters from without. 
The resources by which God brings in the new 
kingdom upon earth spring from beyond earth. 
Sin has corrupted the ancient founts; and the 
start must now be made afresh, if the human story 
is to retrieve itself, if the human development is to 
be brought out of degradation into victory. The 
Church of Christ is to be the storehouse of these 
untainted powers on which man may for ever 
draw for his own peace. In her are to abide, 
lodged and secured, the eternal sinless succours 
which shall be free to all, down all time, throughout 
all the spaces of history, fresh and pure and sweet, 
that again and yet again, after all his sinning, 
man may turn, and take, and recover, and revive. 
For this end, the Church must be, for ever, separate 
—a thing apart from all states and systems ; 
indifferent to temporary and accidental collapses ; 
able to shake herself loose from all degradation ; 
plainly asserting, by her very existence, the distant 
spiritual Home from which she draws all her life. 
She is nothing if she is not unearthly, heavenly, 
supernatural. Her promise of peace on earth 
depends on her pledge that it comes from out of 
Heaven. The Church is, therefore, separate and 
elect, an Assembly of the Saints, a Household of 
God. (2) But, issuing from this vantage-ground, 
her one office is to retrieve, recover, revive, release 
the full stature of humanity, which, without her 
infused vitalities, it cannot attain. All the varieties 
and distinctions that fill up the measure of human 
experience find themselves realized in Christ, the 
integral man. In Him the Jew becomes a Jew 
and the Greek a Greek. Christ had gone behind 
and beyond those racial divisions, only that, issuing 
thence, He might re-create them into their original 
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significance. Each separate nationality discovers 
its place, its function, its development, its ripe 
achievement, in the one Body. Their contrasted 
types are not overswept and blotted out in the 
unity of the Spirit ; but are fertilized, emphasized, 
utilized, so that the very contrasts of character 
serve to explain and enrich each other. The 
distinct individuality of nations, as of persons, is 
heightened by being taken up into the manhood of 
the Son of God. To each nation Christianity, then, 
enters with the offer that it can and will give the 
special interpretation of its peculiar type. It will 
appreciate its congenial institutions. It will lay 
itself alongside of that social organization by which 
its characteristic temper has historically found 
expression. So far as that organization is true 
to the natural instincts and is the proper product 
of a peculiar temperament, and of a special experi- 
ence, and of a distinct environment, so that a 
nation’s heart beats in it, Christianity will sanction 
it, fuse with it, co-operate with it, help, if it may 
be, to purge it of elements that disturb and dis- 
figure it. It can afford to do this, because its 
creed impels it to believe that, only through the 
varieties of race, carried forward to their highest 
power, can the manifest richness of the Christ be 
revealed. The historical mission of the Church 
is to draw nation after nation into the process of 
redemption, so that each may contribute its quota 
to the manifestation. 

Here then is the theology that lies behind and 
determines the relation of Church and State in any 
given country. 

That relationship is bound to bear witness to a 
double-sided fact. 

1. The Church is catholic; and it is therefore 
separable from the State. It can never consent to 
sink its self-identity. It can never afford to lose 
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its spiritual and world-wide and age-long inde- 
pendence. It must sit loose to all local accidents, 
all natural distinctions, all temporal organizations, 
all evolving conditions of civilization, all forms and 
fashions of government. It can never identify 
itself with any nation, as if the nation and the 
Church were the same body under different aspects. 
All such language is reactionary. It carries us 
back to the Pagan, or at least to the Jewish, ideal. 
Even in taking up the Old Testament language, 
which attributes such divine sanctity to social 
institutions, it has to use it with a difference, 
remembering that the complete identification of 
the religion with the State was only to be purchased 
at the cost of limiting God’s Church to one nation- 
ality. That was true then. It is not true now. 
The Church of Christ must therefore retain her 
own independent organization, by which she can 
verify her identity amid every variety of social 
condition, and can transmit it, unbroken and un- 
hampered, down all the shifting chances of the 
centuries. She must have her own officers, her 
own ‘ plebs,’ her own institutions, her own feasts 
and rites and memorials and ordinances, her own 
ethical habits and obligations, her own organs of 
self-government and self-interpretation. This is 
what constitutes her catholicity. Her animating 
principle, her authoritative life, cannot lie within 
any national limits. If she admits the nation’s 
mind to be her soul, controlling and directing her 
from within, fixing her worship, defining her creed, 
she has surrendered her birthright for a mess of 
pottage. She may gain the local allegiance, but 
she has forfeited her prerogative. If she ever 
takes a form which is English and English only, 
she has betrayed the central truth of St. Paul’s 


gospel, that in Christ there is no distinction of 
races. 
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2. But even as the very Apostle who made it his 
mission to assert that in Christ there was neither 
Jew nor Greek, was also the very man who could 
to the Jew become a Jew, and to the Greek make 
himself a Greek, so this Church of Christ, secure of 
its independent origin, has, for the very reason that 
it starts from behind and beyond all race-divisions, 
the secret of pliability by which it is free to pass 
into the heart of every race in turn. Each nation 
has to receive its special interpretation from 
the one Gospel ; and the Church has the task set 
it to make that interpretation intelligible in a 
language that is understood, through forms that 
are congenial. It must bring the good news into 
the native scenery of each state, so that it belong 
to the atmosphere, the colour, the tone of the place. 
To the English it must make itself English, to the 
French it must become French, so that, by all 
means, it win some. It does not propose to cancel 
national differences, but to embrace and exalt 
them. And it is here that it still offers to fulfil 
that ideal of all antique religions with which we 
started. It recognizes, as they did, that nation- 
ality is a sacred thing, which culminates in religious 
acts of corporate life. A nation cannot terminate 
abruptly at a secular frontier, within which it can 
rigidly confine its operations. Human life is far 
too continuous to permit of any such isolation 
of one department from another. Body touches 
spirit ; reason touches faith ; trade touches con- 
science ; social bonds knit themselves up into 
the obligations of spiritual brotherhood ; civic 
fraternity runs up into the Divine Fatherhood. 
You cannot finally stop anywhere between the 
lowest and the highest. You may make abstrac- 
tions which are good enough for limited practical 
expediencies, between secular and spiritual, be- 
tween legal and moral, between civil and religious ; 
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but such abstractions are never ultimate. There 
is a unity which transcends the distinction ; and 
this unity is always making itself felt all down 
the graded levels on which life has been sorted. 
Whenever and wherever life at any point becomes 
intense, there the spiritual shows itself through 
the secular; there the temporal incident takes 
on the aspect of eternity. It is this fusion, this 
mingling of heaven with earth, of the divine with 
the human, which ancient religions crudely sym- 
bolized, in their dread lest any social act should 
take place without the note of divine sanction 
upon it. Nervously, feverishly, they pressed in 
with their scrupulous ritual; so that a man 
moved about timidly anxious lest he should, in 
the tiniest detail of household or husbandry, have 
forfeited the divine companionship. Now we have 
learned the freedom of children in a Father’s 
house. We are not afraid lest we should have 
omitted the ceremony which secures the bene- 
diction. Yet still our freedom does not, surely, 
mean that our temporal actions are less deserving 
of divine notice than we once fancied them, when 
we were savages. Still we need, at least as much 
as ever, to walk and talk, and eat and drink, and 
buy and sell, and sing and play, as in the eye of 
God. And this, not merely as individuals, but as 
a people, with a common type of civic life which 
we and our forefathers before us have together 
nursed and fed and raised into active growth, and 
which embodies our instinctive judgements and 
our native tendencies and our corporate emotions. 
This nationality of ours is the peculiar contribution 
that we are to bring to the wholeness of human 
nature. This is our treasured heritage, to be handed 
on for better uses. Tears and blood have gone to 
its making; its joys have been dearly bought : 
but they are well worth all the cost. As we feel 
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the deep sway of its story, as we mix our own 
little efforts with its historic movement, as the pulse 
of a great national hope beats through our blood, 
we cannot but become aware of the solemn issues 
.that are at work upon us. The common actions 
of life win dignity and awe. ‘The light that never 
was on sea or land ’ lays its touch on daily things. 
Nothing is secular; all is sacred. And religion 
should appear as the realization of this recognition 
of the mystery in life. It should not stand apart 
in spiritual isolation ; but should carry out, over 
the surface of society, in every variety of detail, 
this blending of two worlds in one. It should be 
a public and corporate embodiment of the sanctity 
that underlies all human brotherhood. Not for 
ourselves alone do we live or die; we are owed 
already to others; we are agents in the national 
existence ; we count for others’ welfare; and 
they are all concerned with ours. Birth and youth 
and marriage and sickness and death, these are no 
solitary experiences of our own; the entire State 
takes part in them, notes them, provides for them, 
registers them, securesthem. They have a dignity, 
a purpose, a seriousness, which as our own they 
would never possess. And we require that religion 
should recognize this their social as well as their 
individual worth. We require that it should be 
able to lay a hallowing hand on this public and 
national significance of our personal experiences. 
It should be there, in some form that carries with 
it social and public value. 

This is what the universal common-sense of man 
demanded of its ancient religions. That common- 
sense would make the same demand still, if it were 
not hampered by theological perplexities. Our 
most unhappy divisions have had this disastrous 
result—that, not only have they splintered into 
fragments the force with which a united Chris- 
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tianity should have told upon the world, but also 
they have distracted the normal and natural 
craving of the spirit in man. That craving, wher- 
ever it instinctively asserts itself, looks to find 
in religion the natural completion of its social acts. 
It expects it to be present at every point at which 
the life of the community realizes its own solemnity, 
its inspiration, its significance, its burden, its 
sorrow or its joy. There should be forms and 
methods, traditions and habits, which should be 
the sacred heritage of the whole body, whenever its 
heart is stirred by great events, so that its members 
could draw together under the pressure of a com- 
mon emotion, to marry, to bury, to crown, to fast, 
to give thanks, to ratify a decision, to close an 
old year, to open a new. These religious acts of 
national remembrance should ‘be part of the 
general scheme of social obligations and ordinances 
laid upon a citizen, as a matter of course, by his 
position in the family and in the nation.’ 

Who can doubt that this must be the natural 
form of a community’s existence ? And it is this 
which is denied us by the present complicated 
situation. The divisions of Christians have ren- 
dered it impossible. The attempt to express it 
through one Church, which half the Christians in 
the country had repudiated and forsworn, involved 
an obvious injustice : and as against this injustice, 
the cry for Religious Equality carried the general 
conscience with it. It was inevitable. No ideal 
can be asserted in defiance of the conditions which 
alone can justify its existence. It cannot attain 
its end, however excellent, by means which out- 
rage equity and strike at the rights of personal 
conscience. It is no good for the Church of 
England to persist in acting as if she were the 
spiritual representative of the nation, if, as a fact, 
she is not. ‘ Religious Equality’ is a demand 
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which corresponds with the actual facts. And, at 
this moment, the spiritual expression of the State 
has to be made, not through the Church of the State ; 
for to do this would be to offend religious equality ; 
but through a curious form of Christianity which 
has been improvised for the occasion and is called 
“ Undenominationalism.’ 

This is the paradox. The State has a Church 
established as its organ on the spiritual side of 
life: yet whenever momentous social needs re- 
quire the State to act on its spiritual side, it is 
forbidden to use its special organ. It can only 
appear on its religious side in a form which defies 
its official religion. 

There are, for instance, no social needs more 
momentous and more near to the spiritual life, 
than education in all its forms, and marriage. Yet 
the State may initiate nothing in School, or College, 
or University, that is not ‘ undenominational ’ ; 
and, in marriage, it has flagrantly parted from the 
Church’s principle and tradition. 

So again, the State, recognizing, with a firmer 
hold, the range of its peculiar obligations towards 
the broken, the weak, the damaged, gathers the 
multitudes of neglected children into vast Indus- 
trial Schools ; searches out the blind and the dumb, 
and undertakes their fathering; raises immense 
institutions to house the weak-witted and the poor. 
Hospitals must surely follow soon. Now in all 
this, it is bound to bring forward its spiritual 
responsibility. It has of necessity to initiate, for 
such as these, the religious situation. This is just 
where you would expect it to take action through 
its proper and official organization for spiritual 
progress. Yet this is exactly what it is barred 
from doing, as things stand. ‘ Yes! because 
equitable considerations forbid it to give its national 
weight to what the nation refuses to support.’ 
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Quite true. That is a statement of justice which 
is unanswerable. Only it still remains true that, 
under the dismal necessities which justice recog- 
nizes, the loss to the national life is tremendous. 
That life is curtailed of its normal completion. By 
native instinct, it should find itself passing up, at 
certain points, through social, economic, moral 
pressure, into the spiritual domain. It should see 
its own work fuse with the activities of religion, 
with the responsibilities of a Church. And any- 
thing, however necessary and just, which forbids 
this intermingling at the points where it should 
spontaneously occur, leaves the life thwarted and 
maimed. 

This is what we are all becoming miserably 
aware of. We have been working hard for fifty 
years under the impulse of religious equality, to 
discover a way of peace between warring sects : 
and lo! now that we have entered into our new 
empire, we find it a solitude and a waste. Every 
day the blank is felt more acutely. For every day 
we are learning more and more the vital unity of 
the human brotherhood: and, with that, comes 
inevitably the sense of awe, of solemnity, of 
dignity, which belongs to this deep social com- 
munion. Every day we feel the burden of its 
responsibilities to be heavier, the demands for 
sacrificial surrender of individual to corporate 
interests to be more urgent. The will has to nerve 
itself to a harder task: the passion of love is 
summoned to a nobler exercise. As the tension 
sharpens, the cry for the underlying strength of 
religious sanctions and religious succours grows 
more intense. The heart of the nation pulses to a 
more mystic music. Secularism, with its narrow- 
ness, its hardness, its rigidities, is dying fast out 
of the land. The people desire to come together 
under the breath of a larger inspiration. They 
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would, if they might, clasp hands together and 
swear the great oath which binds them to live and 
die in the might of a companionship which is deep 
as life and stronger than death. And, while the 
secular movement is thus straining to touch the 
spiritual, the same impulse, working in a counter- 
direction, has drawn the spiritual down towards 
the secular. Religion, which had once persuaded 
itself that it sat apart and could live for itself and 
to itself alone, has felt the stirring of a wider 
mission. Its heart has been turned to the old 
weary kindly earth, to ‘men with their wives, and 
women with their babes.’ It was to these that it 
was sent to bring news of good will. It was upon 
this earth that the kingdom of God was to come. 
Here and now God was to justify Himself, in visible 
work done for those who toil and suffer. The 
Church of Christ exists to give health and dignity 
and peace to flesh and blood. There is no form of 
social or material life which does not cry out for its 
benediction. It must be found with its healing 
grace in the very thick of human concerns. 

So, as the State feels after a Church which its needs 
necessitate, the Church opens out towards the State _ 
on behalf of which it holds its resources. Every- 
thing conspires to draw the two together. Every- 
thing works against intensifying their separation. 
Yet the entire movement is in arrest, because, 
under existent conditions, it cannot fulfil itself 
except at the cost of gross injustice. The fusion 
that is desired is only possible, if it can rest upon 
a public rational agreement which is spontaneous, 
natural, traditional, hereditary, free from all 
suspicion of favouritism, and independent of theo- 
logical dispute. The moment that the civil State 
takes sides in a theological discussion, it has 
travelled outside its sphere and its capacities. 
This is the modern conclusion : and on this we can 
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never go back. The civil power, the civil sword, 
shall never again, while we remain what we are, 
attempt this illegal and impossible task. The 
State has learned, through many a bitter experi- 
ence, to keep its fingers out of the fire. In this it 
is rightly secular. Not that things secular are not 
sacred : but that the State is an organization which 
exists for certain definite ends which belong to 
men’s temporal well-being. The judgement, the 
authority, the experiences which qualify it for this 
its true purpose, are not those which necessarily 
endow it with spiritual insight. It will make just 
such a mess of religious matters, if it attempts to 
handle them, as would a Church if it tried its hand 
at governing a State. Each has gained this much 
wisdom, that neither will try any more to do the 
other’s work. Certainly the Church, if it is capable 
of learning anything from experience, must have 
learned the folly of attempting to manipulate 
human affairs : and correlatively one would imagine 
that ‘ Erastianism,’ in the old sense, was dead and 
buried. The civil power will never set itself to the 
task of defining its own religion. 

This is the conviction that rules modern society ; 
and it is this absolute conviction which is bound, 
when once it understands itself, to rule out of court 
our friend ‘ Undenominationalism.’ ‘ Undenomi- 
nationalism ’ is, as a phenomenon, so interesting, 
because it is an expression of the very movement 
of which we have been speaking. It is the reaction 
of Nonconformity from the earlier ideal which 
pronounced for the total separation of the State 
from Religion. Any contact between the two 
confused (it was supposed) and corrupted both. 
Better that the secular should show itself decisively 
secular, and the spiritual keep itself untainted. 
But that is the ideal that has somehow ceased to 
work. And now it has become evident that the 
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functions of State and Church must overlap. So 
far we are all agreed. But, since we can agree about 
nothing beyond this, the Nonconformist supposes 
that the State can, itself, prescribe the grounds on 
which we might agree. It can take the common 
and essential elements underlying all Christianity, 
and adopt them as its own. But this is for the 
State to undertake the task that, according to all 
modern conviction, she is bound to decline. She 
is undertaking to define what are the essential 
elements underlying our common Christianity. She 
is entering on a work of extreme theological deli- 
cacy: just the work for which an elected board 
or an educational office is the least fitted in the 
world. The move is utterly reactionary. It is 
dead against the modern conception of what are, 
and of what are not, the functions of civil govern- 
ment. It sweeps the secular State back into the 
hopeless turmoil of theological controversy, to 
deliver it from which had been the supreme virtue 
of all political advance since Locke. 

No! The problem set us, the problem which 
Undenominationalism so naively recognizes, can 
only be solved by exactly the opposite method to 
Undenominationalism. The problem is that the 
State’s work refuses to isolate itself from religious 
demands. As the State follows up its proper task 
it arrives at points where it needs a religion to go 
on with what it has begun—to undertake for it 
what it needs for its own civil purposes. But 
the growth of the modern mind has made it incon- 
ceivable that the State should involve itself in 
theology. Never again will the civil power set 
about defining or erecting a religion of its own. 
What, then, is open to it? How can it obtain that 
which it is bound to require with ever-rising urgency 
as fast as it learns to appreciate its larger responsi- 
bilities ? 
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There is one way left: and the way is perfectly 
practicable. It can, while holding itself utterly 
free from all theological disputes, invoke the aid 
of the existent and organized religious bodies 
wherever its own work passes beyond its own area 
of action. It can lend them civil sanction wherever 
they are required to do civil work. It can bring 
all the Denominations into authorized action, so 
that each can verify, within the sphere of its own 
adherents, the primal necessity that religion should 
appear as implicated ‘in their social and habitual 
environment.’ It can utilize, for civil purposes, 
the entire force of existent Denominationalism. 

This, at least, the State might accomplish with 
complete impartiality. It would, by so doing, 
follow on the lines of human nature, which abso- 
lutely refuses to divide itself sharply into secular 
or religious. It would bear witness to the worth 
of religion for purposes which are purely civil. It 
would allow the secular life to be touched by 
that solemnity, that consecration, which is in- 
stinctively essential to it, and without which it is 
starved of its proper honour and grace and warmth 
and joy. 

But though this impartial use of the religious 
Denominations would cover a large section of the 
State’s demand, it nevertheless fails it, as an 
expedient, just where the civic demand intensifies 
its urgency. For the State, as we have already 
said, is more and more recognizing that it exists 
for the sake of the weak rather than of the strong. 
Its great effort is to close the ranks, to keep the 
nation compact, to prevent the march from degen- 
erating into a loose straggling disarray, in which 
those who fall out are ever dragging farther to the 
rear. Its eyes are set upon the broken and the 
disordered, who cannot keep the pace. How are 
they to be held together, to be kept up to the 
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mark ? Outcast children, robbed of their birth- 
right by their parents’ helplessness—how are they 
to be redeemed from the damage? And how are 
the infirm, the diseased, the deranged to be saved 
from ruining themselves, or disorganizing the market 
through their inadequacy to respond to its con- 
ditions ? The State provides for these contingen- 
cies. Here is its peculiar responsibility. And 
these melancholy multitudes, more especially put 
in its charge, are exactly those for whom a religious 
environment is most needed; and yet they are 
precisely those who do not know their own need, 
and can claim the good offices of no particular 
religious organization. What can the State do 
here but, out of its own initiative, call in the aid 
of some such organization? It wants to possess 
the acknowledged right to do this; so that there 
be no doubt about it, no hideous squabbling, no 
suspicion, no dodging. 

Besides these cases there are, again, the great 
moments when a nation’s heart is stirred by some 
emotion that is bound to take a religious form. Is 
it the marriage of a king? Is it the burial of a 
statesman? Isitanagonyofwar? Is it a thanks- 
giving for a hard-won peace ? It may be necessary 
for us, through our wretched divisions, to scatter, 
at such hours, to our separate dens, and each do 
what is right in his own eyes. But what a pitiful 
loss! What an irony! The greatness of the 
emotion lies in its power to draw men together, to 
make all hearts beat as one, to cancel all sense of 
separation. And we use it only as an occasion 
on which to emphasize our separations and to 
distribute ourselves into compartments. Under 
such treatment the spiritual force of the oppor- 
tunity evaporates. 

We need some form to which the vast majority 
can afford to rally—some historical body to which 
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the State can appeal to give its national feeling 
some sort of national expression. 

Old thoughts, these; old pleas. Yes! But 
they were once only associated with old lost causes, 
with impossible ideals, with fossilized Toryism, 
with mediaeval ecclesiasticism, with high and dry 
Anglicanism. Their present significance lies in 
this—that they are coming back to us from the 
opposite quarter. Democracy, as it ceases to be 
merely a section of the working community, and 
becomes the spirit of the entire body, exhibits its 
natural craving to emphasize the national unity, 
to emphasize the deeper issues of national life, 
to emphasize the spiritual solemnity of the national 
task. But its upward movement must find itself 
uncomfortably arrested, if, just when it most 
desires to embody this higher unity, it is thwarted 
by a mob of battling sects, with whose theological 
differences it has not the slightest concern. It will 
either sink back in sheer disgust into the secularism 
from which it seemed to be making good its escape, 
or it must discover some one organization that can 
satisfy its aspirations. 

For this national need there is only one such 
organization conceivable. If it cannot do it, 
nothing can. And if nothing can, the democratic 
movement sours down into an angry and ugly 
failure to achieve its own proper intention. It will 
be conscious of having missed its aim, and it will 
bitterly resent it ; it will express that resentment 
in a fierce recoil from all religion whatever. That 
is the immediate situation. 

The nation is growing ever more sensitive of the 
place that religion ought to take in its civil life. 
It is intensely opposed to the Erastianism which 
would make a religion of its own. It looks for a 
Church that could be called in to do for it what 
it wants done, but what it cannot do for itself. 
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Such a situation reduces the entire problem to one 
question—Can the Church of England fulfil the 
part required ? And as the question is simple, so 
the answer reduces itself to the simplest possible 
terms. Only if she can reform herself. 

Church Reform has, hitherto, been hardly worth 
considering, because it involved, as things stood, 
unmitigated Erastianism. Parliament was bound 
to come in, and Parliament would insist on manipu- 
lating the reforms itself : and this would mean the 
disruption of the Church there and then. The 
Church would not ever obtain any scrap of reform 
from the Lords, and she would rather die than 
accept the type of reform which the Commons 
would inflict upon her. Church Reform was, 
therefore, inconceivable, except through the way of 
Disestablishment. And that was the preliminary 
stage, which, therefore, postponed reform until it 
had been first faced. 

But now the tendencies work against Disestab- 
lishment, and are likely to work more and more 
against it. And again, now for the first time, the 
State seems prepared to abandon the Erastianism 
which blocked the way. It is inclined to say, 
‘ We will never again attempt to handle theological 
matters in Parliament. The House of Commons 
is the very last body in the world that should 
attempt to exercise spiritual authority. It is 
wholly unqualified, by the conditions essential to 
its representative and democratic character, for 
any claim whatever to embody the mind of the 
laity of the Church. It is practically incapable of 
arriving at any ecclesiastical decision ; and it is 
positively determined to make the introduction of 
theological questions impossible. All this has 
become inevitable by the necessities of political 
development. But we sorely want a religious 
organization which can do something to embody 
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and to hallow the national responsibilities. Cannot 
this Church, which alone offers any prospect of this, 
do something to make itself adequate, effective ? 
It is clogged by abuses, by clumsy absurdities, by 
legal scandals. You all know them ; you all con- 
fess them. Why cannot you give them a clean 
sweep ? We will no longer obstruct you ; we will 
allow you free play to put yourselves in the best 
possible condition. Widen your area of action ; 
broaden your methods; cast out your rubbish ; 
free your agencies; trust your own capacities ; 
liberate your laity; have faith in your own 
suffrage ; prove your spiritual fitness for the task 
that you alone can fulfil. If only you can make 
it evident that you are national in fact as well as 
in theory, that is all we desire.’ 

Are we not drawing nearer to the day when the 
nation might so appeal to us? Such an appeal 
would allow to the Church its own right to its 
own existence. It has an organization of its own 
which can never be merely national: for it is 
catholic ; it is universal; it links it to all times 
and all peoples. This organization is inherent to 
it ; it is its own vital and supreme necessity. The 
State need not touch it. It only asks of it to 
prove, by solid facts, that it can adapt itself to 
national needs. 

That is the appeal. It is an appeal that is abso- 
lutely justifiable. Can we meet it ? 


Vv 
SELF-GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH 
By the late BisHop ArTHUR LYTTELTON 


THE various topics which are summed up in the 
term Church Reform centre in that which is the 
subject of this paper. Unless the Church has a 
certain freedom to legislate for herself, there can 
be no satisfactory church reform. It is true that 
during the two centuries in which the Church of 
England has been practically devoid of the power 
of self-government, many ecclesiastical measures 
have been passed, some, if not most, of which may 
legitimately be called reforms. But it is impossible 
that churchmen should be satisfied with such a 
method of government as this. In the first place, 
though some of the church legislation since 1700 
has been good and beneficial, some of it has not, 
while other measures equally or even more desirable 
for the efficiency of the Church have been repeatedly 
demanded in vain. The Church has had a good 
deal of legislation that she did not want, and has 
failed to obtain much that she does want. And 
though the positive side of this grievance has un- 
doubtedly diminished of late years, the negative 
side has become more and more accentuated. It 
is poor comfort to be told that at all events Parlia- 
ment has left off injuring us, when we complain 
that it will not reform us. Nor is it hkely that 
a purely external and unrepresentative system of 
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government can ever produce satisfactory church 
legislation. Parliament, when it deals with church 
affairs, is compelled to proceed in the dark. There 
is no method of ascertaining the real wishes of the 
majority of churchmen, no certainty that Parlia- 
ment does not represent the minority, or even that 
its action will not be dictated by those hostile or 
external to the Church. The spasmodic, ill-con- 
sidered, partial legislation of the past century is a 
standing proof of the incompetence of Parliament, 
under the present constitution, to deal satisfactorily 
with the affairs of the Church. But, in the second 
place, even assuming that parliamentary govern- 
ment of the Church was in detail all that could be 
desired, that it responded to all the particular 
needs of the Church without delay and without 
defect, still, from a more general point of view, it 
would be hopelessly inadequate. For the Church, 
as for the individual, a certain degree of freedom 
is essential to true life. To be governed from 
outside cannot satisfy the corporate aspirations of 
the Church. We are becoming more and more 
alive to the truth that the Church is more than 
an aggregate of individuals, of parishes, even of 
dioceses—that she has a corporate existence and 
great corporate responsibilities, for the fulfilment 
of which she must be endowed with a certain 
degree of corporate freedom. Her life is incom- 
plete, checked, so to speak, in its outflow, so long 
as her growing consciousness of her own aims and 
destiny cannot translate itself into action. We 
claim that the power of self-government is essential 
to the life of the Church, and that, from this point 
of view, what Parliament does or does not do is 
immaterial, unless Parliament can be regarded as 
the Church’s organ and as empowered to express, 
not merely accidentally, but necessarily, the will 
of the majority of churchmen. 
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That this is not the case at present, whatever it 
may have been in the past, needs very little proof. 
Every one knows that, by the gradual removal of 
constitutional restrictions, Parliament, which was 
formerly composed of churchmen alone, can and 
does now include men of any and of no religious 
belief and denomination. The point is too obvious 
to need further labouring, but it has less fre- 
quently been noticed that, besides what may be 
called its unfitness owing to individual constitution, 
the representative character of Parliament would 
seem to disqualify it from acting as the organ of the 
Church of England. Two hundred years ago Parlia- 
ment was a purely English assembly, and as such 
might fairly be considered to represent the national 
Church of England. Now it is the Supreme Legis- 
lative Assembly for Scotland and (notwithstanding 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1914) Ireland also ; 
and of these Divisions of the United Kingdom 
Ireland has no established Church at all, and is 
expressly precluded from having one, while Scotland 
has an establishment wholly separate from the 
Church of England and differing from it in many 
important, and indeed vital, respects. Moreover, 
in view of the Welsh Church Act 1914, Wales has 
(or may soon have) no established Church. Thus, 
whatever the personnel of the English section of 
Parliament might be, the fact that it has to deal 
with Scotch and Irish and Welsh affairs, and that 
Scotch and Irish and Welsh members have the right 
of voting on English measures, unfits it for govern- 
ing a Church with which Scotland and Ireland have, 
and Wales soon will have, constitutionally speaking, 
nothing to do. There seems to be very little logic 
or principle in the system by which local affairs are 
separated from imperial affairs, and it is easy to 
point to cases in which the time of Parliament is 
taken up with matters apparently affecting only 
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one kingdom or even one locality ; but there is 
at least sufficient precedent to allow politicians to 
admit that the time has come for giving to the 
Church of England a power of self-government 
similar to that already possessed by local munici- 
palities and by some of the great departments 
of the State. 

When this claim is put forward, under all the 
various objections that are made to it there may 
be discerned, though it is not always expressed or 
even realized, the feeling that the Church is in- 
capable of self-government, not because she is a 
religious body—the facts are too strong for such 
an assertion—or because she is established, though 
that is often confusedly argued, but because she 
is a purely clerical body. Parliament retains its 
grasp of church affairs, because after all there is 
no other body competent to deal with them. 
Whatever you may say about the unfitness of 
Parliament, it is the only lay assembly of the 
Church of England, and it is quite certain that the 
country is not going to entrust the management 
of the Church to any body or bodies in which lay- 
men are not largely, or indeed overwhelmingly, 
represented. Now, no clear-sighted person can 
doubt that if we are to establish our claim to self- 
government, or even to bring it into the arena of 
serious discussion, we must be prepared to recog- 
nize and to deal with this feeling. However far 
Parliament may now have travelled from its 
original position and constitution, it possesses 
still the memory of its past history, when, for good 
or ill, it was the lay house of the Church of England. 
Its ecclesiastical functions were none the less real 
because they were then exercised in constitutional 
co-ordination with the provincial synods of the 
clergy ; they are none the less constitutional now, 
although the authority ot those synods has been 
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unconstitutionally absorbed into them. Unless it 
is shown that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Parliament can be transferred, in whole or in part, 
to a body representative of the whole Church, in 
which both the lay and the clerical elements shall 
have their due share, we may take it as certain that 
the country will not listen to any scheme of self- 
government. In other words, before designing any 
plan for freedom of legislation, we must be ready 
to give to the laity of the Church their share in 
governing it. 

In dealing with this indispensable preliminary 
to our main subject, I must be allowed to assume 
the results of the historical and canonical dis- 
cussions which will be found elsewhere in this 
volume. That is to say I assume that there is 
nothing in the doctrine or the‘history of the Church 
which forbids the laity to take part in the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. In the words of 
the Bishop of Durham,’ ‘ the organization at which 
we aim corresponds with precedents in the New 
Testament and in the early Church, and is involved 
in the essential idea of Christianity,’ and ‘the 
judgement of the whole Church, clergy and laity 
together, has been effective in the past.’ The fuller 
discussion of this, from the historical point of view, 
will be found elsewhere ; I do not attempt to touch 
it. But whatever the historical or doctrinal 
justification for the proposal may be, the circum- 
stances of the present make its practical accom- 
plishment less simple than may appear at first 
sight. We are to admit the laity to a share in the 
government of the Church. Yes, but who are the 
laity ? and what is to be their share in church 
matters ? These are the two questions which must 
be answered before any practical solution of the 


1 Address to Durham Dioc. Conf., Oct. 20, 1897. Church 
Ref, League Paper, No. 10, p. 3. 
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problem of self-government can be found. In 
venturing to suggest answers to them I do not 
claim to speak for any one but myself, and I am 
too conscious of the difficulties surrounding them 
not to be very ready to give way to the declared 
opinion of the majority of churchmen on the 
subject. 

Who are the laity? It is clear that the very 
demand that we are making for self-government 
sets aside the old answer—still given by some 
churchmen—that all citizens of the State are 
members of the national Church, and therefore 
must share whatever privileges are conferred upon 
the laity. If this were allowed, cadit quaestio ; 
Parliament would be fully competent to deal with 
the Church, as with other national institutions. 
That self-government is claimed means that the 
Church is not conterminous with the nation, and it 
therefore becomes necessary to lay down some 
principle, some definition, by which the body to be 
governed and the persons who are to govern it 
shall be distinguished from the nation. At the 
very least baptism, and not merely the assumption 
but the proof of baptism, must be required of all 
who desire to be reckoned as churchmen and to 
exercise the privileges of churchmen. It can hardly 
be necessary to spend time in discussing this. The 
distinction between the baptized and the unbaptized 
has always been recognized as vital from the 
religious point of view, while, as a practical matter, 
it seems absurd to entrust any Christian privileges 
or duties to those who have given no assurance, 
even vicariously, that they know or wish to know 
anything about Christianity. So far there will 
be, if not absolute unanimity, at least an over- 
whelming consensus among churchmen and, I take 
it, among all thoughtful practical persons. There 
will be less agreement as we advance ; nevertheless, 
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it seems to me clear that, under the present con- 
ditions, comparatively little would be gained were 
we to rest satisfied with the definition of a lay- 
man as a baptized person. There is needed some 
evidence, however slight, of personal participation 
in church life and church responsibilities, of personal 
interest in the objects and methods of the Church, 
of personal acquaintance with the truths which 
she teaches. Such evidence is afforded by con- 
firmation. There are several subordinate reasons 
for requiring proof of confirmation from all who 
desire to be reckoned as lay churchmen. In the 
first place, confirmation has always been regarded 
in theory, and among those of the Orthodox 
Church in practice, as the necessary complement 
of baptism, which is held to be incomplete without 
it. In the next place, it is a condition which, 
though easily fulfilled by bona-fide and duly 
qualified persons, can be equally easily and justifi- 
ably withheld from any who are suspected of 
desiring it from wrong motives. Baptism, as 
usually administered, affords no opportunity for 
testing the motives of those who are baptized, but 
the universal practice of preparation for confirma- 
tion, with the instruction and questioning which 
are recognized as essential to it, provides an obvious 
machinery for preventing the abuse ot the ordinance 
for the sake of a merely political object. Then 
again, in comparison with some other conditions 
which have been proposed, confirmation can be 
easily and indisputably proved, with little or 
nothing of the invidiousness or the inquisitorial 
character which is sometimes resented in inquiries 
as to religious status or profession. No one can 
reasonably object to producing a certificate either 
of baptism or of confirmation, and there can be no 
dispute as to the fulfilment of a condition which 
consists in a single well-defined act. For these 
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subordinate reasons confirmation would seem to 
be marked out as a natural and effective test of 
church membership ; but the main consideration 
which I would urge is that, unlike baptism, it 
represents the personal act by which the full re- 
sponsibilities of the Christian life are undertaken 
and the full privileges claimed. Apart from the 
instrumental force which the Church ascribes to 
the laying on of hands in confirmation, great, 
indeed almost undue, importance is attached by 
the Prayer Book and in the common teaching of 
our Church to the part taken by the confirmed 
person, who is evidently regarded as then and 
thereby entering, by his own definite act and choice, 
upon the full Christian life. Every one who has 
been confirmed, at least as the rite is now admin- 
istered, has publicly and definitely declared himself 
a member of the Church, has been instructed and 
examined in the necessary rudiments of the Church’s 
faith, and is entitled to receive the complete 
privileges of a churchman. Here, then, we have 
a test which is open to none of the objections 
usually urged against religious tests, and which 
more or less adequately fulfils the purpose in view. 

The laity would thus consist of baptized and 
confirmed persons. Is any further requirement to 
be made of those who wish to share in the govern- 
ment of the Church? We are here of course con- 
fronted with the very difficult question of the 
communicant qualification, a question on which 
the arguments on each side seem to me almost 
exactly balanced. It should be kept in mind that 
we are not now considering who shall be the re- 
presentatives, but the represented, the voters. Is 
the church franchise to be limited to communicants, 
or are we to be content with the less stringent 
qualifications which I have discussed? The really 
important arguments can, I think, be reduced to 
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one on each side. For the limitation it is urged, 
with unquestionable force, that according to the 
true conception of the Church, only those can be 
reckoned as active members who exercise their 
church privileges and receive the needful grace 
promised to them in the mode ordained by our 
Blessed Lord. Others, so to speak, voluntarily 
hold their privileges in abeyance, and until they 
take them up, cannot be considered as entitled 
to act with the true members who are not only 
potentially but actually in communion with the 
Church. To allow them to share, even indirectly, 
in the government of the Church would be to lower 
the conception of the Church, and to intensify 
the evils from which we are at present suffering. 
Those evils spring, it is urged, from the undue 
laxity with which the idea of the Church has been 
interpreted, and from the attempt to include as 
many as possible within it. We now need con- 
centration rather than extension, to define and 
limit rather than to include. A measure of self- 
government, based on an inadequate definition of 
church membership, will be directly opposed to the 
only sound policy of concentration, and will there- 
fore be injurious to the true interests of the Church. 
There can be no question that this argument, founded 
as it is on the primitive and catholic conception 
of the Church as a body whose life and unity are 
derived from its Head through the sacraments, has 
very great weight, and leads many who are the 
reverse of narrow in their sympathies to hesitate 
before entrusting any active share in church 
government to non-communicants. On the other 
hand, the recollection of past abuses supplies an 
equally powerful argument against any employ- 
ment whatsoever of the Holy Communion as a test 
or qualification even of an ecclesiastical kind. 
The odious mockery of the ‘sacramental test,’ 
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lasting as it did almost into our own generation, 
has bequeathed to us an unconquerable dislike of 
any similar method of defining church member- 
ship, however safeguarded. If to admit non-com- 
municants to a share in church government would 
be a degradation of the true idea of the Church, to 
use the Holy Communion as part of the machinery 
of registration would be equally to degrade the 
sacrament and through the sacrament the Church 
herself. 

Between those two opposing considerations I 
must confess the choice seems to me extremely 
difficult. Each alternative has its special disad- 
vantage. It may even be argued that the whole 
proposal for lay representation is thus condemned ; 
it is better to remain as we are than to incur these 
fresh risks. But one of them, at least, is not 
fresh. Without any definite system of lay govern- 
ment most of us do, as a matter of fact, entertain 
that lax conception of the Church which results 
from ignoring the close relation between the Holy 
Communion and true church membership. At the 
present moment the average churchgoer would 
stare if he were told that because he is not a com- 
municant he is not a member of the Church, and 
his easygoing complacency would be very little 
increased if, in addition to the existing privileges 
of a churchman, he were to acquire the right of 
voting for a representative in the lay house. We 
should, in fact, be no worse off than we are now, 
though it may readily be admitted that we ought 
to aim at being better, at raising rather than 
acquiescing in the low conception of the Church 
which at present obtains among us. Still we 
should be no worse off, whereas if the other alterna- 
tive were adopted it seems clear that a very serious 
risk would be incurred, not indeed of an altogether 
fresh kind, but one from which we have, though 
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with some difficulty, managed to shake ourselves 
free. On the whole then it seems advisable not to 
adopt the communicants’ qualification for the lay 
franchise, but to rest content with a careful en- 
forcement of baptism and confirmation, with 
perhaps the additional safeguard of a written 
declaration of membership. From those, however, 
who aspire to hold any office, even if it be only 
that of a representative on the parish or diocesan 
council, it should be required that they must be 
communicants. By some such compromise as 
this it seems that the problem, the difficulties of 
which I hope I have not ignored, can best be 
solved.} 

There remains the question, on what subjects is 
the Church to be free to legislate? It may be 
taken as certain that the State will not part with the 
whole of its control over ecclesiastical matters. In 
theory, indeed, nothing can be removed from the 
authority of Parliament, which will thus retain 
its power to deal with the Church as with all other 
bodies in the realm. We may assume, however, 
that this general and inherent authority will not, 
unless in very exceptional crises, be exercised by 
Parliament. The great council of the nation will, 
indeed, probably be glad to be rid of the trouble- 
some ecclesiastical business which still occasionally 
occupies its time. But, apart from the constitu- 
tional supremacy of the State ‘ over all persons and 
causes within its dominions,’ it is not to be sup- 
posed that it will give an unlimited power to any 
body representative of the Church to deal with 
ecclesiastical matters. In one way or another, 
either by positive or by negative definition, there 
will be some limit set to the authority of the 

1 It is perhaps advisable to make it clear that, in all that 


is said in this paper as to the definition and the functions of 
the laity, the term ‘ laity ’ is intended to include women. 
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Church, and the question that has to be faced is, 
what restrictions ought we as churchmen to be 
willing to accept, and what, on the other hand, are 
to be regarded as encroachments on the just 
freedom of the Church? There are conceivable 
reservations and limitations which might make 
the whole concession of self-government valueless. 

This does not, however, apply to one large and 
important class of subjects over which the Church 
must be prepared to resign any legislative control. 
Questions affecting property are naturally and 
rightly within the special jurisdiction of the State, 
and as even the seceders from the established 
Church of Scotland were willing to submit all such 
matters to the control of Parliament and the civil 
courts!, the Church of England can hardly claim 
to reserve them for the decision of her own legis- 
lative body. Under questions of property we must 
further expect to see patronage placed. Rights 
of presentation which, legally speaking, are real 
property, cannot be taken away, or even limited, 
by any authority short of that of Parliament. At 
the same time patronage is a matter very closely 
connected with the efficiency of the Church, and one 
on which most churchmen feel deeply. We should 
all like to deal with the system of patronage if we 
could. But it is one of the conditions, not of 
establishment only but of any ancient institution 
which is closely connected with questions of 
property, that in regard to those questions it is 
necessarily more or less bound up with the State, 
and must submit to State interference. The 
Church, therefore, cannot reserve to herself the 
right of dealing with patronage, but it is not true 
to say that her freedom would in consequence be 
only illusory. The chief reason at present why 
Parliament cannot settle the patronage question 

+ See Hanna’s Life of Dr. Chalmers, vol. iv. pp. 18, 95, 145. 
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satisfactorily is that it is impossible to ascertain 
what the great body of churchmen really desire, 
and this difficulty would be removed were there 
a truly representative church body able to vote 
upon questions submitted to it, even though the 
final decision were not in its hands. The assem- 
blies that now profess to speak for the Church are 
not really representative, and further are almost 
entirely without the sense of responsibility that 
comes from the possession of practical power. A 
church council, exercising legislative authority on 
most ecclesiastical subjects, would be able to 
convey its opinion to Parliament on the few reserved 
questions in a way which, in nine cases out of ten, 
would ensure the acquiescence of the legislature. 
Freedom of action in certain matters would give 
great weight to opinion on others. 

It would thus be in practice less hampering to the 
Church than appears at first sight were all questions 
of property and patronage reserved for parlia- 
mentary legislation, and on all other matters the 
Church might fairly claim to exercise her own 
judgement and to carry out her own declared will. 
It is well to anticipate the opposition which is 
certain to arise as soon as the scope of this proposal 
is realized, by specifying certain classes of questions 
which would thus come within the jurisdiction of 
the representative church body, subject only to 
the veto of Parliament. Nothing will be gained 
by leaving it, even for a short time, vague and ill- 
defined. I submit, therefore, that the Church 
ought to claim for herself such subjects as the 
revision of the Prayer Book and of other authorized 
formularies, the conditions of clerical work and 
the terms under which clergy are to retire, the sub- 
division of parishes—except in so far as rights of 
property, i.e. of patronage, are thereby affected— 
and the creation of new bishoprics. It is not of 
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course asserted that legislation on all, or indeed 
on any, of these matters is immediately required. 
All that is claimed is that the Church, through her 
representative body or bodies, should be free to 
legislate upon them when occasion arises. 

So far as regards questions reserved by the 
State; it is also necessary to consider whether 
some reservation and limitation should not be 
made within the church body itself. The only 
real question here is as to the competence of the 
laity to discuss and pronounce upon matters of 
doctrine. It appears that among the churches in 
communion with our own, there is some diversity 
of practice in this; but in some, at least, absolute 
equality obtains between the different orders with 
regard to the discussion and the initiation of changes 
bearing on doctrine. It is also a principle of church 
government, recognized from the earliest times, 
that definitions of doctrine, though drawn up and 
passed by assemblies of bishops, yet become 
catholic dogmas by the acceptance, gradually and 
informally given, of the whole Church, in which 
of course the faithful laity are included. In the 
words of an important declaration of thirty-one 
Greek bishops in 1850, ‘ the unvarying constancy 
and unerring truth of Christian dogma does not 
depend upon any hierarchical order ; it is guarded 
by the totality, by the whole people of the Church 
which is the body of Christ.’? Now the position 
here assumed differs to some extent from that 
taken by those churches which have given to the 
laity equal rights in respect of doctrine with the 
clergy. The difference will be best indicated by 
reference to the well-known words of Cyprian, 
‘I have determined to do nothing without your 
counsel and without the consent of the laity, on 
my own private opinion.’ There is here implied 

* Quoted by Bp, Westcott, l.c., p. 7. 
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a distinct difference of function: the bishop must 
initiate, propose, set on foot; the priests and 
deacons are to discuss and advise; the laity to 
accept or reject. Thus they can truly be said to 
‘guard’ the doctrine of the Church, even though 
their function is strictly limited and differentiated 
from that of the other orders. I do not believe 
that in practice, if we may judge from the experi- 
ence of other churches, it would be found dangerous 
to give to the laity co-ordinate rights in all respects 
with those of the clergy. It is said that in doctrine, 
as in other matters, the laity are the conservative 
element. If there is any danger, it becomes practi- 
cally nil when each order votes separately, and the 
consent of each is necessary before any change can 
be introduced. It may further be urged that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to draw the line 
between doctrine and other ecclesiastical questions ; 
to define, for instance, the respective provinces of 
doctrine and ceremonial; and that to give the 
laity a voice in the one and to silence them on the. 
other, would be to breed endless confusion and 
perplexity. If, however, it should seem better 
to follow ancient precedent, the words of Cyprian 
and the recognized custom of the Church point to 
the just compromise, by which the laity would 
have the right of assent or dissent, but not of 
initiation, in respect to all matters of doctrine. 
At the same time it should be pointed out that 
a strict adherence to catholic precedent would 
equally deprive priests and deacons of anything 
but a consultative part in such questions, and would 
entrust the final decision and sole responsibility to 
the episcopate alone. But whatever the ultimate 
solution may be, it seems clear that there must be 
some definition of the functions of each order, 
unless each is to have equal powers with the others ; 
and if there is such a definition, it must deal with 
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doctrine, either removing it altogether from the 
authority of the laity, or, and in my opinion prefer- 
ably, giving to the laity the right to accept or 
reject doctrinal changes otherwise initiated. 

The due definition of the laity, and of their 
functions in regard to ecclesiastical matters, 
supplies us at once with what may be called the 
requisite material for the body or bodies which, 
according to the scheme we are considering, will 
constitute the legislature of the Church. It only 
remains to consider the method of legislation, 
and the relation between the legislature of the 
Church and that of the State. The question is 
often discussed as if it only related to the Con- 
vocations or to a general assembly of the whole 
Church. But though the constitution and methods 
of subordinate bodies lie outside the subject of 
this paper, the self-government of the Church 
cannot be usefully discussed without an explicit 
statement that in some degree or other the diocese 
as well as the province, the parish as well as the 
diocese, must take part in it. No scheme of church 
legislation or of lay representation can be effective 
that ignores the foundation of church life, the true 
unit of church force. That unit is the parish. 
Without parish councils, duly constituted and 
recognized, and entrusted within defined limits 
with statutory powers of control over parochial 
church affairs, the most elaborate and well-ordered 
scheme of representative government will fail for 
want of motive force, of that interest in church 
questions among the laity which is only to be 
obtained by entrusting them with real power and 
responsibility in those parish matters which come 
home ‘to their business and their bosoms.’ The 
State, for one thing, will only consent to entrust 
a certain measure of legislative freedom to the 
Church if the body which is to legislate is truly 
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representative ; and it will be no more representa- 
tive than the existing lay houses or diocesan con- 
ferences unless the interest of churchmen in the 
parishes is aroused. At present, hardly one church- 
man in ten knows that there are lay houses at all, 
and the consequence is that they are only nominally 
representative. But once constitute parish councils 
and every churchman in the country would know 
of their existence, and lay houses elected by the 
parish councils—after the fashion of the established 
Church of Scotland—would really represent the 
great mass of the Church. It is not my business 
at present to consider further the constitution of 
the parish councils or their relation to the diocesan 
and to the provincial councils, but it may be 
assumed that some relation there must be, and 
the more direct the better. Nor have I to deal 
with the reform of Convocation in the narrower 
sense of the word, that is with the constitution of 
the clerical houses of the church legislature. Here 
again it may be taken for granted that Convocation 
must be made really representative of the whole 
body of the clergy, and not of the beneficed clergy 
alone. To convocations reformed in this way, 
and associated with legally constituted representa- 
tive houses of laymen, it is proposed to entrust a 
certain measure of legislative freedom in church 
matters, limited as we have already seen, and 
subject to the veto of Parliament. 

With regard to the method of legislation there 
seems to be little practical difficulty. The prin- 
ciple of devolution is already at work in so many 
departments of the national life that it might 
readily enough be applied to the Church. Bills 
discussed and passed in the three houses of the 
church legislature—for the final stages of which 
process the representatives of both provinces 
would probably be empowered to sit together in a 
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national synod—would be laid upon the table of 
both Houses of Parliament, and would be presented 
for the Royal assent after a certain period unless 
in the meantime an address were voted calling on 
the Sovereign to withhold that assent. In short 
the proposal is that the system now applied to the 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners and other 
bodies should be applied to measures passed by 
the church representative assembly. In this way 
both the requisite freedom of legislation and the 
veto of Parliament would be secured in a recog- 
nized and constitutional manner. 

Against the proposal for ecclesiastical  self- 
government thus sketched there are certain obvious 
objections which may be referred to in conclusion. 
First, of course, stands the well-worn argument 
that self-government is impossible in an estab- 
lished Church, and that we must be content to have 
our laws made by Parliament so long as we enjoy 
the benefits of our connexion with the State. It 
is, however, enough to point to Scotland, in order 
to show that the principle of establishment is not 
per se inconsistent with a very considerable measure 
of self-government. For nearly three centuries 
the presbyterian Church of Scotland, although 
established, has enjoyed a greater freedom than 
we are claiming for the Church of England. If an 
established Church can be free in Scotland, why 
not in England? The argument in fact is tho- 
roughly insular, not to say provincial, and is 
possible only when it starts from, and assumes, 
the most complete ignorance of other conditions 
than our own. It may, however, be urged that 
though in itself establishment is not inconsistent 
with self-government, yet the conditions of estab- 
lishment in England make self-government im- 
possible here. But what are the conditions of 
establishment in England? Leaving aside a few 
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lesser matters, which do not affect our present 
subject, such as the presence of the bishops 
in the House of Lords, the conditions of estab- 
lishment seem to be twofold. In the first place, 
the endowments of the Church have been recog- 
nized, sanctioned, and protected by the State from 
very early times. For the sake of argument it 
might be conceded that in regard to one kind of 
endowment, the tithes, the State has gone further 
and actually granted them to the Church. But 
even if this be admitted, why should it place the 
Church of England in a more fettered condition 
than the Church of Scotland, or many other 
Churches ? They also have endowments recog- 
nized, sanctioned, protected, and in many cases 
directly granted by the State; yet they are free to 
manage their own affairs. It is impossible to prove 
that the process by which the Church of England 
has been endowed gives the State a greater right 
to control her than is the case with the Church of 
Scotland, to say nothing of Churches on the Con- 
tinent; I believe it would not be difficult to 
prove the direct contrary. So far then as endow- 
ment goes, the opponents of self-government 
have no logical ground on which to resist our 
claim. Will they oppose it on the ground of the 
system of patronage, which is the other main 
condition of establishment in England? Now 
whatever may fairly be urged against the system by 
which the State appoints to all the chief offices in 
the Church, it cannot be said to make the Church 
dangerously independent. On the contrary, it 
gives the State a most powerful means of control 
over the Church, not less, if not more powerful 
than the legislative control of Parliament, and 
therefore it makes the gift of self-government far 
less objectionable, from the State point of view, 
than it would otherwise be. Apart from the im- 
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mense indirect influence in church matters which 
the Crown patronage gives to the State, an influence 
extending into every department of church life, it 
would afford a direct means of controlling eccle- 
siastical legislation, in that every member of one 
of the three legislative houses would be a nominee 
of the Crown. So long as the bishops, who, under 
the proposed scheme, would have a veto on legis- 
lation, are virtually, if not nominally, appointed 
by the State, it is absurd to anticipate any danger 
to the State from whatever measure of self-govern- 
ment may be conceded to the Church. It is quite 
possible for churchmen to consider the system of 
Crown patronage an intolerable bondage; it is not 
possible for politicians to make it a fair ground for 
refusing any freedom in other directions. 

From the point of view of the State, then, the 
scheme of self-government, guarded and limited as 
has been suggested, has nothing dangerous in it ; 
but there are other objections which proceed from 
churchmen. It is said that the only obstacle in 
the way of church legislation in Parliament is that 
churchmen cannot agree on what they are to demand 
from Parliament ; once agreed, they would have 
no difficulty in obtaining the measures they want. 
And it is argued that the same incapacity would 
prevent any practical legislation in a church 
council. I have already in passing indicated the 
answer to this objection. The difficulty arises 
from the want of that very representative system 
which we propose to institute. The Church has 
no means of ascertaining her own mind, and conse- 
quently she has no means of effectively formulating 
her demands. Her representative bodies do not 
represent, and even if they did their lack of practical 
power would make their conclusions almost in- 
operative. But a Church which, by a chain of 
representative bodies extending from the parish to 
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the province and the national synod, could collect 
the opinions of her members, and could give them 
practical effect, would be in a very different 
position, and the difference would lie precisely in 
that point which at present constitutes the obstacle 
to legislation. It is not of course to be expected, 
or indeed hoped, that any representative system 
will make a vast body of men unanimous, but the 
experience of Englishmen for centuries, an experi- 
ence reaching into every corner of the national 
life, has shown us that the principle of representa- 
tion is all-powerful in inducing the minority, after 
full and frank discussion, to acquiesce in the 
opinion of the majority, and there is absolutely no 
reason to suppose that these ecclesiastical assem- 
blies will fail where all other English assemblies 
have succeeded. 

It is this consideration which supplies an answer 
to the last, and perhaps the most formidable objec- 
tion that has to be considered. Your scheme is 
all very well, it is said, on paper, but practically it 
will be shattered by the party differences which 
are the bane of our Church. It will not work, and 
the attempt to work it will break up the Church 
itself. The first majority vote on a party question 
will precipitate a schism. I am by no means 
blind to the danger thus described, which is a very 
real one; so real, indeed, that but for my con- 
viction that continued legislative impotence means 
eventual lifelessness, and that lifelessness is the 
worst of all dangers for a Church, I should hesitate 
before supporting a scheme which must bring the 
various parties in the Church into practical, and 
not merely controversial, opposition to each other. 
But real though the danger is, I believe the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government would do more 
than anything else to avert it. So long as men 
have no practical power over their own concerns 
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they will wrangle; the hostilities of a debating 
club are far more uncompromising than those of 
Parliament, for there is no need to bring them to 
a conclusion. Once entrust a body of men with 
the power of translating their opinions into action, 
and they will find some means of coming to a 
decision. It may be by the simple process of the 
submission of the minority to the expressed wish 
of the majority, or it may be by the favourite 
English method of compromise ; in one way or 
another a practical way out of the partisan dead- 
lock will be found. And in the process I am san- 
guine enough to hope that much of the bitterness 
of party spirit, which arises in great measure from 
want of intercourse, will be allayed. Men engaged 
in a common work, and discussing every detail of 
it in common, seldom fail to be brought nearer 
together than they were, even in opinion. At all 
events the risk is worth incurring for the sake of 
that for which alone this scheme of self-government 
is proposed, and which all alike hold dear—the life 
and work of our Mother*Church. 


VI 


LEGAL AND PARLIAMENTARY 
POSSIBILITIES 


By Lorp Justicze PHILLIMORE 


I AssuME that the other papers in this volume 
have sufficiently shown the need for certain 
reforms in church administration. My task is to 
show how these reforms could be effected. 

‘ Act of Parliament,’ says some one. ‘ You can 
do anything by Act of Parliament’: and so ina 
sense you can. 

But here there are three objections :— 

(1) You do not want the Church to be driven 
back upon any secular body, however venerable, 
for her title. It is true that we are mainly dealing 
with matters of administration, of the adaptation 
of worldly means and instruments to spiritual ends, 
and we are not trenching upon the great com- 
mission which the Head of the Church gave to His 
Apostles and to their successors. 

But still it is sometimes difficult to disentangle 
the lines of the complicated skein of an established 
church, and trace each to its true source. 

Moreover, you do not want the enemy to blas- 
pheme, and the lukewarm believer to suppose that 
religion is after all a mere matter of State, of 
governmental regulation and state policy, to look 
at the Church and defend it as the statesmen of 
Louis XIV and the bishops of the first Georges did 
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in France and England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, with the disastrous results 
which accrued in the latter part. 

(2) Parliament is unfitted. It contains indeed 
in its Upper House many of the bishops and in its 
other House many devout laymen; but of the 
order of priesthood none. 

In 1553 the House of Commons resolved : ‘ That 
any person having a voice in the Convocation House 
cannot be a member of this House’!; and ulti- 
mately the matter was carried further, till Black- 
stone, speaking of the qualification of persons to be 
elected members, says that ‘they must not be of 
the clergy, for they sit in the Convocation.’ * 

But, if Convocation is not to be the legislature 
or at least part of the legislature to decide these 
questions, the resolution of the House of Commons 
is a mockery. 

Moreover, a large number of members of both 
Houses do not belong to the Church, but to different 
and sometimes hostile religious bodies. These 
members, if not actually opponents of church reform, 
are, aS experience has shown, often critical to the 
extent of being captious, act without serious sense 
of responsibility, and, what is for our purpose 
as Important, resent the introduction of church 
matters as taking up the time of Parliament, and 
so delay, postpone, or obstruct them. Worse 
still, they may be induced to combine with im- 
perfectly educated church-people to legislate in 
a wrong direction, and pervert useful measures 
brought before them into positive mischief. 

(3) Lastly, Parliament has not the time. It is a 


1 Commons Journals, Oct. 13, 1553. Phillimore’s Ecclesi- 
astical Law, p. 1537. 

2 Commentaries, vol. i. p. 175; Phillimore, ib. p. 480. See 
the Act for Horne Tooke in 1801, 41 Geo. III, c. 63, excluding 
even deacons. 
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commonly admitted fact that the House of Com- 
mons is overburdened by the multitude of its ever- 
increasing business. It has perhaps not been so 
clearly noticed, but it is nevertheless an important 
fact, that the delay occasioned by the multiciplicity 
of business is itself multiplied by the number of 
the doers of the business, and that the very circum- 
stance that in these days every member of the 
House of Commons is expected by his constituents 
to be active and attentive, enormously increases 
the difficulty of getting business done. 

It may be going too far to say that each of 
the 670 members has to give his separate opinion ; 
but at any rate the number of the contributors of 
suggestions and criticisms is now very large, and 
the necessary obstruction almost incalculable. 

In these circumstances anything that encourages 
legislation by devolution must be welcomed. 

On these grounds, therefore, I should assume a 
priort that church reform cannot be satisfactorily 
carried out by Parliament: and the experience of 
Queen Victoria’s reign confirms it. 

The Church Discipline Act of 18401 was so crudely 
and badly drawn that its interpretation by the 
law courts must have cost tens of thousands of 
pounds ; but it was impracticable to amend it till 
the Clergy Discipline Act of 1892. With what diffi- 
culty and after what entreaties of the archbishops 
and bishops this latter Act got itself through 
Parliament many of us can remember. Amend 
ments which ought to have been made in it could 
not be made for fear of delaying it; and in the 
result it has always seemed to me a badly drawn 
and in many respects unsuitable measure. 

Sof ar we have an illustration of the objections 
which I have numbered (2) and (3). 

In the interval between these two Acts a fire of 

3 4, Vict, C,.50, 255 & 56 Vict. c, 32. 
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religious intolerance burst forth, and led to the 
passing of an Act for clerical discipline in the soli- 
tary matter of ritual—the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act 1874 '—which as it came to be worked, 
by its assumption of hard secular dictation to 
spiritual men in spiritual matters, nearly rent our 
Church in twain, drove as it was many clergy and 
laity to other folds, and led to the scandalous 
spectacle of five priests of devoted and blameless 
lives being thrown into prison for their conscience’ 
sake. This is an example of objection (1); and 
when I add that the Act was after all used in only 
nine cases, and that owing to the uncertainties of 
its ill-drawn clauses and the loopholes which they 
left, the cost of litigating these few cases certainly 
ran into many thousands of pounds, I think the 
Public Worship Regulation Act may also be 
treated as an example of objection (3). 

As to patronage, my father, Sir Robert Philli- 
more, in 1853 and 1854 brought in a bill to 
prevent the sale of next presentations ; and from 
1874 there were attempts made to get Parliament 
to reform ‘abuses,’ some of which were even 
officially styled as ‘ recognized.’* At last the 
Benefices Act 1898 was passed. 

The result then is, as regards head (3) of objec- 
tions, that church reform by regular Parliamentary 
legislation with bills proceeding through first and 
second readings, committee, report, and third 
reading in both Houses, is almost as impracticable 
as, for the reasons given under heads (1) and (2), 
it is undesirable. 

Abandoning regular Parliamentary legislation as 
hopeless, I proceed to discuss other alternatives, 


137 & 38 Vict. c. 85. 

* Queen’s Speech at opening of Parliament, Feb. 8, 1897. 
See\the Guardian, Feb. 9, p. 180. 

5 61 & 62 Vict. c. 48. 
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In so doing, I do not derogate from the supreme 
controlling power of Parliament, but I inquire how 
that power can be worked as one of general control 
and not of constant interference. 

Much effective church legislation, as I shall show, 
has been in former times done by Convocation 
alone, and remains in the Thirty-nine Articles and 
in Canons; and if this course of legislation had 
not been interrupted, it could still be pursued. The 
old canons might have been amended and supple- 
mented, and being assented to by the Crown would 
have had authority sufficient without recourse to 
Parliament. For instance, the canons of 1603 
provide for residence of cathedral dignitaries 
(canons 42-44), admission to Holy Orders, the 
licensing and discipline of curates (canons 31-37, 
48), and the regulation of the ecclesiastical courts 
(canons 92-98). But a series of statutes from 13 
Anne, c. 11, on the subject of curates, Statute 1 & 2 
Vict. c. 106, on the subject of cathedrals, and the 
Clergy Discipline Acts which I have mentioned as 
dealing with the ecclesiastical courts, have engulfed 
and submerged these canons; and instead of a 
malleable body of its own constituting, which Con- 
vocation could have modified, we have now statutes 
which cannot be touched except by Parliament. 

During the discussions on the Public Worship 
Regulation Act I at the request of some friends 
prepared a bill repealing the Church Discipline 
Act of 1840, making a few necessary provisions, and 
then leaving it to Convocation to enact by canon 
all reforms it might deem necessary. It would have 
been a bold course, but for reforming purposes a 
very useful one. ; 

As things stand, however, the patchwork of legis- 
lation is so made up of canon and statute that it 
is difficult now to have any effective legislation by 
canon alone. 
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Then comes the next alternative : let the Convo- 
cations pass canons, and Parliament pass statutes 
confirming them. This is even more hopeless. 
With such a legislature the utterest abuse, the 
veriest eyesore, would remain unaffected. 

In the kingdom of Sweden the four estates of 
the realm, nobles, clergy, burghers, peasants, used, 
I believe, to have each a separate house; and laws 
had to pass all four, and little business could be 
done. How much worse would it be here, with 
six houses—two from Canterbury, two from York, 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons ! 
and how much worse still when we remember that 
it has been already shown that ecclesiastical legis- 
lation can hardly as it is push its way through the 
Houses of Lords and Commons! 

What then ‘is to be done ? 

In a paper which I read before the Church Con- 
gress at Shrewsbury in 1896, I advocated the 
following method :— 


‘First, let the ministers of the Crown recur to the older 
practice and encourage the Convocations to legislate as 
much as possible by canons, offering the assistance of the 
Crown lawyers or other skilled draftsmen to put the in- 
tentions of Convocation into the best legal form. 

‘Secondly, let ministers entertain representations from 
the heads of the Church and give to the Convocations 
‘‘letters of business’ on any church subject where change 
or reform is needed, Let them confer with the Convoca- 
tions as to the ultimate legal form in which the change is 
to be carried out ; and let them submit to Parliament, if 
an Act be necessary, one complete scheme, a schedule to a 
bill in one clause, and let it be a Government bill, backed 
with all the power of Government if taken up at all,’ 


This would represent the minimum of change in 
our present system of legislation ; but even so it 
would require considerable courage and determi- 
nation on the part of the Ministry of the day. 
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Since then, and since the first edition of this 
book, Letters of Business to enable the Convocations 
to consider the ‘Ornaments Rubric and modifi- 
cations of the existing law as to the conduct of 
Divine Service and to the ornaments and fittings 
of churches’ have been issued, first on November 
10, 1906, and later on February 22, 1910, and 
February 1, 1911. It is true that the Convocations 
have, after much debate, made little progress with 
these Letters of Business. But one cause is that 
there is no reasonable probability that any changes 
which Convocation should make would be accepted 
by Parliament. If the only result of the deter- 
minations of Convocation were to be that Par- 
lament would treat them as it treats recommen- 
dations of a Royal Commission and make such 
alterations in the Prayer Book as it thought proper, 
whether approved by the Convocations or not, 
the remedy would be worse than the disease ; and 
the Church is better without change. 

So I come back to that which I recommended 
in the first edition. 

The only other course which I know of, the only 
remaining chance of getting anything done, is that 
upon which church reformers seem now all to con- 
centrate. It is to apply that principle of devolution 
which has been so largely adopted in civil legisla- 
tion, to our ecclesiastical law-making. 

A barrister of much learning has well expressed 
this in the following words :— 


‘Parliament, either to avoid unnecessary discussion by 
the representatives of the nation of matters which affect 
only particular classes, or because in particular cases the 
saving of time may be of essential importance, or because 
it may well be that certain public authorities may fairly 
be considered most competent to deal with special ques- 
tions which may arise, has in many cases delegated its 
powers to a greater or less extent. The schemes, of which 
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there are considerable variety, consist in one act which 
is common to all—the grant to some council, board or 
committee, some department of State or a minor public 
authority, of the right to make rules, orders or byelaws, 
which when promulgated are to be of as much power and 
effect as if directly enacted by Act of Parliament. Some- 
times the power given is unhampered and absolute. The 
authority may issue within the assigned limits of its orders, 
and thereupon such orders are of full force and validity. 
More frequently a check is placed on execution of the power 
bestowed, and this may be of two kinds, It is not unusual 
to make provision that before the particular regulations 
are formulated such notice shall be publicly given as will 
enable all parties interested to raise any objections which 
they may think are of force; and in one way or another 
the opportunity is given for effect to be given to these 
objections, A common course of procedure laid down is 
for Parliament to reserve to itself the right of pronouncing 
for or against the validity of the rules or orders; and 
there are two principal ways in which this may be effected. 
Either the “ provisional orders,” to use a phrase in common 
use, may be made valid unless objected to by Parliament, 
or they may be valid after a certain interval of time unless 
Parliament sees fit to annul them,’ 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century 
the Church Reform League put forth a ‘ Suggested 
Draft of a Bill for the better Government of the 
Church of England,’ which ran as follows :— 


‘If Her Majesty shall be pleased to grant letters of 
business, the Convocations of Canterbury and York may 
prepare a scheme, whereby representatives of the laity of 
the said Church in every ecclesiastical parish may be 
elected to assemblies, to be called houses of laymen, for 
advising in the general management of the said Church. 

‘Further, the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
may prepare a scheme granting to reformed Convoca- 
tions, in conjunction with such houses of laymen, legis- — 
lative freedom and authority, exercised as hereinafter 
described, in all matters of discipline, organization, admini- 
stration and worship in the said Church, 
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_ ‘And when such scheme, or any subsequent scheme, 
prepared under the powers given by the first scheme, 
shall have been presented to Her Majesty by the Presidents 
of the said Convocations, Her Majesty may, if she see 
fit, cause the same to be laid before her two Houses of 
Parliament for forty days during their session; and if, 
within such forty days, neither House address Her Majesty, 
praying her to withhold her assent from such scheme, or 
any subsequent scheme prepared under the powers given 
by the first scheme, Her Majesty may, by Order in Council, 
if she see fit, signify her approval thereof, and cause such 
approval to be published in the London Gazette, whereupon 
such scheme, or such subsequent scheme, shall have the 
force of law, as if it had been enacted as part of this Act.’ } 


Obviously this draft is merely a sketch. It does 
not define what ‘reformed Convocations’ are, or how 
they are to be reformed. It leaves much that is 
uncertain in the powers suggested for the laity of 
‘advising in the general management of the Church.’ 

But the value of this draft lies in three things :— 

First, it points to a special voice in the prepara- 
tion of church schemes being given to the laity of 
the Church. 

Secondly, it marks the need of reforming Con- 
vocations, presumably both by the admission of 
representatives of the curates—a matter upon 
which I venture to refer to my Church Congress 
paper at Shrewsbury—and by some addition and 
redistribution of seats which would give a larger 
number of representatives to the greater dioceses. 

Thirdly, it strikes out a bold path of devolu- 
tionary law-making ‘in all matters of discipline, 
organization, administration and worship.’ 


1 In 1900 a bill was brought into the House of Commons 
by Sir Richard Jebb, Sir William Anson and others, removing 
doubts as to the power of Convocations to alter their own 
constitution, and enabling them to sit together and to establish 
houses of laymen which should form an integral part of 
Convocation, 


II 
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Are these words too wide? Roughly speaking, 
I think they are not. They may not be precise 
enough; they are not very good parliamentary 
words ; but the idea underlying them seems right. 

The fullest protection will be wanted for three 
external interests : (1) those who have civil rights 
in church property, from the Crown itself down 
to the holder of a faculty pew; (2) incumbents of 
benefices with vested interests, from the bishop to 
the perpetual curate; (3) Nonconformists of all 
kinds, If these are protected, the Church in and 
by her assemblies ought to have the widest powers 
of self-government and home rule. 

The Established Kirk of Scotland has very large 
powers of self-management ; it passes from time 
to time as seems good to it its ‘Acts.’ It regulates 
its own composition. In 1711 it appears to have 
regulated its own formula of subscription for 
ministers elect and for elders. In 1834 it appears 
to have consolidated the whole law as to proba- 
tioners—that is candidates for ordination and 
appointment to a particular kirk.' 

Since the first edition of this book was written 
the Established Kirk has been given express power 
to regulate its own formula of subscription by the 
Churches (Scotland) Act 1905,5 Edwd. VII.c. 12,s. 5. 
The words are as follows :— 


‘The formula of subscription to the Confession of Faith 
required from ministers and preachers of the Church of 
Scotland as by law established and from persons appointed 
to Chairs of Theology in the Scottish Universities and the 
principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, respectively, 
shall be such as may be prescribed by Act of the General 
Assembly of the said Church with the consent of the 
majority of the presbyteries thereof, The formula at 


' Law of Creeds i Scotland, by A. Taylor Innes, 1867, 
p. 88; and see Paper No. III. 


221 DED aco: 
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present in use in any case shall be required until a formula 
in lieu thereof is so prescribed,’ 


In the great patronage contest in which its 
powers were restricted in 1839, Lord Brougham 
delivering judgement in the House of Lords yet 
said, ‘ It is the province of the General Assembly 
and the inferior church courts to take cognizance 
of church matters and to make regulations binding 
ecclesiastical concerns and ecclesiastical concerns 
alone.’ ! 

Why should not the Church of England have 
similar power ? Can it be denied that self-refor- 
mation is the best ? Can it be contended that it 
is not for the interest of the whole nation that a 
great organism such as the Church shall be sound, 
and capable of doing its best work in the best 
way ? It is sometimes said that so much power 
is conceded to the General Assembly of the Kirk, 
because it consists of laity as well as clergy, though 
indeed the ruling elders who are called the laity 
are ordained persons, ordained it is true for limited 
functions. Well, we have the houses of laymen 
attached to the two Convocations* and all united 
in one Representative Church Council. Nothing, 
I have observed, is so irritating to some people 
as the mention of the houses of laymen. Such 
people assert that the House of Commons is the 
true house of laymen! But how absurd this is 
has been already shown. Why, from the time 
of the Act of Union with Scotland the House of 
Commons has officially consisted of the laymen 
of two established religious bodies, and might as 
well assert itself as a house of laymen for Scotland 
as for England. But indeed before this, from the 


1 Law of Creeds in Scotland, p. 174; Auchterarder case. 
* As long ago as 1873 (Umton Review, May, 1873, p. 241) 
I advocated the creation of a house of laymen. 
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first Toleration Act, it ceased to represent neces- 
sarily the laymen of the Church. 

And we may go still further back. Supposing 
that the House of Commons did consist of nothing 
but church-people elected only by church-people, 
still it would not be elected for purposes of church 
government or show any a priori aptitude for them. 

As well, in fine, might you call the County Council 
the house of laymen for London as the House of 
Commons the house of laymen for England. 

To Convocation, or rather to the two Convoca- 
tions thus reformed and supplemented by their lay 
houses,’ let power be given by Act of Parliament to 
frame schemes (I prefer to keep the word ‘canon’ 
for canons proper) on any matter which may come 
under the head of ‘ discipline, organization, adminis- 
tration, and worship.’ It is a draftsman’s question 
how this shall be best expressed. It may be ex- 
pressed by general words or by enumeration, thus :— 

The creation of new bishoprics, the division or 
alteration of dioceses. , 

The enacting, repealing, or amending of cathe- 
dral statutes. 

The creation of new cathedral bodies for new 
dioceses. 

The creation and alteration of archdeaconries 
and rural deaneries. 

The creation of new benefices and the division 
or alteration of old ones. 

(All the powers now exercisable by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners by schemes confirmed by 
Order in Council.) 

Removing ‘certain recognized abuses in connexion 
with church patronage.’ * 


1 The procedure of legislation suggested in this and the 
following pages has since been made much simpler by the 
creation of the Representative Church Council. 

* See p. 140 supra. 
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Altering the conditions of tenure of benefices, 
making them, if thought advisable, no longer for 
life, and making any amendments in the law of 
dilapidations. 

Amending the ecclesiastical courts and the pro- 
cedure before them both in respect of discipline, 
whether lay or clerical, and in such matters as 
faculties and marriage licences. 

Redistributing the work of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or amalga- 
mating the two offices (an object which I have had 
long at heart). 

Where churchwardens are purely ecclesiastical 
officers, as they are in new parishes and now in old 
tural parishes, amending the mode of their appoint- 
ment, their qualifications, and the qualifications of 
their electors. 

Establishing and empowering parochial church 
councils, if thought advisable. 

Nothing perhaps will excite greater surprise and 
require more explanation than the proposal to 
give power to legislate by devolution as to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. And yet if recurrence is 
had to first principles it will appear reasonable 
and natural. 

The religious tribunals of any established Church, 
or indeed of any Church tolerated though not 
established, cannot of themselves constrain persons 
or affect property. 

They will require the assistance of the State, 
which can make its own terms before lending help, 
can inquire, and then assist or refuse, assent or 
forbid. 

Chief Justice Hale says :— 

‘I conceive that when Christianity was first introduced 
into this land, it came not without some form of external 
ecclesiastical discipline or coercion, though at first it entered 
into the world without it; but that external discipline 
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could not bind any man to submit to it, but either by force 
of the supreme civil power, when the governors received 
it, or by the voluntary submission of the particular persons 
that did receive it; if the former, then it was the civil 
power of the kingdom which gave that form of ecclesiastical 
discipline its life ; if the latter, it was but a voluntary pact 
or submission which could not give it power longer than 
the party submitting pleased; and then the king allowed, 
connived at, and not prohibited it,’ .. 


This is the language of an English lawyer; but 
it would be easy to find parallel expressions among 
the lawyers and statesmen of France and of other 
countries in Western Europe. 

The maxim of the French lawyers before the 
Revolution, ‘ toute justice émane du roi,’* is the 
same as that conveyed by our longer and more 
sonorous expression, ‘ over all causes and over all 
persons as well ecclesiastical as temporal within 
her dominions supreme.’ . 

Thus far there is no difficulty. But the actual 
drawing of the boundary line defining the legitimate 
interference of the State with the tribunals of the 
Church has been found in practice most difficult ; 
and the debateable ground is very large. 

Certain points, however, are assured. The church 
courts have substantially three heads of jurisdic- 
tion. (1) The spiritual discipline of their members, 
lay and clerical, pro salute animae, and for the 
avoidance of scandal to the rest of the congre- 
gation. (2) The discipline of their office-bearers, 
lay and clerical, their suspension from office, re- 
moval or restoration, whether by itself or coupled 
with the spiritual discipline of head (1). (3) The 


1 MS. quoted by Lord Hardwicke in Middleton v. Crofts, 
2 Atkyns (3rd ed.), p. 668. See Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law 
(2nd ed.), p. 16. 


? Dupin, Reguisitoires, Plaidoyers et Discours de Rentrée, 
volid. p. 7. 
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decision of disputes in church matters between 
members, either on questions of individual privilege, 
such as claims to seat in church, or sepulchre in 
churchyard, or private chapel, or between parties 
in a congregation differing as to the ornaments of 
their church or the mode of ritual; causes which 
may be called by analogy with temporal justice 
‘civil suits’; while those under heads (1) and (2) 
may by like analogy be called ‘ criminal.’ 

It is obvious that in causes coming under heads 
(2) and (3) the Church could not enforce her decrees 
without the assistance of the State. Her courts 
could declare only, they could not compel. 

In causes coming under head (1) it might be 
different ; the declaration might be the sentence, 
and act automatically. But even here, if the 
effect of the declaration were to fit or unfit a person 
for relief in causes coming under heads (2) and (3), 
the State might claim a voice. 

Moreover, even for a decision under head (1), 
temporal machinery might be required to compel 
the attendance of a witness or to administer an oath. 

(a) The State which has an established Church 
may insist that the office-bearers of this Church 
should be competent, diligent, and pure. It may 
require for these purposes that the church courts 
administer strict discipline, that the judges give 
ear to complaints, and proceed with due expedition 
against offending ministers, lay and clerical. When it 
was attempted to compel the late Bishop Mackarness 
of Oxford to institute proceedings against Canon 
Carter, the late Lord Bowen as the bishop’s ad- 
vocate urged that in English history and law it 
had been hitherto unknown that the ecclesiastical 
tribunal should be ‘spirited on.’ But in theory 
the spiriting is admissible. To use the language of 
English law, the writ of mandamus as well as the 
writ of prohibition may issue to the court Christian. 
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This is a permissible system of relations between 
church and state courts. 

(6) Another system, and a more common one, 1s 
for the authorities of the State to say to the 
dignitaries and officers of the Church, ‘ We have 
confidence in you. You know your work better 
than we do. Divine grace will be with you. We 
will execute your decrees on matters within your 
ken as you render them, in full trust and without 
inquiry.’ 

(c) A third system, and a commoner still, is for 
the State to trace out for the Church, or to satisfy 
itself that the Church has traced out for itself, 
certain broad outlines, to leave the rest to be filled 
up by the administrators of the Church, and to 
interfere only on certain defined grounds and in 
gross cases. 

This was the practice in England, at least from 
Edward I to William III; in France, and under 
the German Emperor, at least in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Within the wide limits covered by these three 
systems of relation between church and state 
courts, anything seems permissible in theory, and 
the particular arrangement seems to be a mere 
question of expediency and discretion. 

Outside these limits it is otherwise. No self- 
respecting or independent civil government can 
admit the claim, put forward by some Popes and 
at some epochs in history by Presbyterian bodies, 
that the State should inflict temporal punishment, 
even capital, blindfold and at the demand of the 
church court. 

On the other hand, no Church can, without for- 
feiting its claim to be a religious body, admit the 
right of the secular court to inflict merely spiritual 
sentences, or to compel the bestowal of sacraments 
{either directly or through the medium of an en- 
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slaved church court) upon those whom the Church 
has pronounced unfit to partake of her spiritual 
blessings. 

As to the mode of preparing and passing the 
schemes which I have suggested, I would make the 
following suggestions :— 

No scheme shall be framed except upon the 
previous grant of ‘a letter or letters of business,’ 
the old form in which the Crown has been wont to 
authorize Convocation to treat of and discuss any 
special matters. 

When a scheme has been passed by the three 
Houses in each province, it shall be certified under 
the hands of the two Archbishops, or other Presi- 
dents of the Convocation!, as a provisional scheme 
to the Secretary of State; and the Archbishops 
shall at the same time certify to the Secretary of 
State that a joint Executive Committee has been 
formed out of the Convocations of the two provinces 
to receive and consider any alterations which he 
may desire to have made and to confer with him 
thereupon. 

Any amendments made by the Secretary of State 
shall be considered by the Executive Committee. 

The scheme as amended and recommended by 
the Executive Committee shall be submitted again 
to the two Convocations, and after being assented 
to by them shall be submitted to the Crown for 
ratification. 

Now that we have the Representative Church 
Council, it or a Committee formed out of it 
might well be the Executive Committee for this 
purpose. 

If His Majesty is advised to ratify the scheme, it 
shall be the duty of the Home Secretary, before he 

1 The Canons of 1603 were passed when there was no Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
London. 
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actually ratifies, to lay the same upon the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament; and either House 
shall be at liberty within forty days to address His 
Majesty praying him to withhold his ratification. 
But if neither House so address him, His Majesty 
may ratify, and on his ratification it shall become 
law. 

Such are the outlines of a scheme. I desire 
briefly to explain how the matter would work. 

In the first place the Convocations or the Repre- 
sentative Church Council must obtain the aid of 
professional draftsmen. Neither clergy nor mem- 
bers of the house of laymen will ex necessitate ret 
have any gift that way. It is one thing to see an 
abuse, and even to see how it should be rectified, 
and quite another thing to put it in legal language, 
or to foresee and provide for all the necessary 
legal contingencies. The provisional scheme must 
be prepared with legal assistance, and the Execu- 
tive Committee must have a lawyer present with 
them. 

The Home Secretary would, I take it, refer the 
provisional scheme to the law officers of the Crown, 
with two main directions: first, to see that the 
three interests which I have mentioned above ! are 
protected ; secondly, to see that the scheme is 
effective and workable. 

The double procedure of passing the scheme 
twice through the Convocations may seem cumbrous. 
But I contemplate the second passing as being almost 
almost always a matter of course. The Convoca- 
tions must treat their Executive Committee as 
plenipotentiary, and ratify its acts en bloc, unless 
there is very grave reason to the contrary. It is 
somewhat in this way that our present Prayer 
Book was constructed in 1662. 

Either House of Parliament will be able to stop 

1 Supra, p. 146. 
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the scheme from becoming law. Thus _ Parlia- 
ment will have full control. But the differences 
in legislative facility are enormous, as all experi- 
ence shows. (1) The matter is simultaneously 
before the two Houses instead of making a proces- 
sion through both in order. (2) Positive action is 
needed, not to urge on but to stop. (3) The 
measure is not taken piecemeal ; the amendments 
of each individual member of Parliament do not 
need to be considered. It must be rejected (if 
there are faults enough in it) or accepted as a whole. 

One other matter requires to be considered and 
faced. Parliament has so often attempted pro- 
jects of church reform that further reform will not 
infrequently mean modification or repeal of par- 
ticular provisions in previous Acts of Parliament. 
Will it be possible, except by direct Act of Parlia- 
ment, to repeal an Act of Parliament? It could 
be done; and there are precedents. Some Acts 
relating to the Colonies or to treaties with foreign 
Powers have been made by other Acts repealable 
by Order in Council. But probably it will be 
unwise to ask for as much as this. 

I should propose that every scheme when laid on 
the tables of the two Houses shall be accompanied 
by a certificate by the law officers of the Crown, 
stating whether it alters or supersedes any pro- 
vision in an Act of Parliament, and if it does, 
setting out each provision in detail; and that it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of State forth- 
with to bring in a bill to repeal all the provisions 
so affected ; and till such bill has passed into law, 
such provisions shall not be deemed to be in any 
wise repealed. 

I should hope that such a bill would not be con- 
tentious. I think that the two Houses might alter 
their standing orders so as to give it an easier 
passage. At any rate it need not be necessary to 
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give the additional stage, which I believe is required 
of some church bills in the House of Commons, 
that of moving for leave to bring in a bill in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. But I do not see how 
more can be done to make reforming legislation 
easy. 

At best it will be a laborious task. But at least 
these proposals should relieve reformers from that 
rolling of the stone of Sisyphus which has so long 
been their fate. 

And so my proposals are finished; and the 
reader is not invited to dwell on the dry passages 
which follow. But lest any one should consider 
the innovation too bold, I have collected in a sort 
of Appendix precedents and instances of similar 
legislation by devolution. 


I. THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 


The first Act forming this Commission (A.D. 1836)! 
recites in its preamble the great changes which it 
proposes to effectuate entirely by schemes framed 
by the Commissioners and approved by the King 
in Council. The preamble is of great length. I 
make the following extracts :— 


‘Whereas His Majesty was pleased . . . to issue two 
several commissions to certain persons therein respectively 
named, directing them to consider the state of the several 
dioceses in England and Wales, with reference to the 
amount of their revenues, and the more equal distribution 
of episcopal duties and the prevention of the necessity 
of attaching by commendam to bishopricks benefices with 
cure of souls, and to consider also the state of the several 
cathedral and collegiate churches in England and Wales 
with a view to the suggestion of such measures as may 
render them conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church, and to devise the best mode of providing for the 
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herein contained shall be construed to prevent the said 
commissioners from proposing in any such scheme such 
modifications or variations as to matters of detail and 
regulation as shall not be substantially repugnant to any 
or either of the said recommendations . , 


By section 12, if His Majesty in Council approves 
a scheme, he can issue an Order ratifying the same, 
specifying the time for the scheme to take effect, 
and directing the Order to be registered in the 
registers of the dioceses affected. 

By section 13 every Order is to be published in the 
London Gazette. 

By section 14 it is thereupon to be of full effect. 

By section 15 copies are to be laid before Parlia- 
ment every year. 

The next Act! adds the duty to give notice to 
any corporation proposed to be affected, which has 
thereupon a right to be heard by the Privy Council. 


I]. THe Law Courts AND THE PROCEDURE 
THEREIN. 


By the Judicature Act, 1875,* Her Majesty may— 


‘At any time after the passing and before the com- 
mencement of this Act, by Order in Council, made upon the 
recommendation of the Lord Chancellor,’ (the principal 
judges are then enumerated), ‘ or any five of them, and the 
other judges of the several Courts, or a majority of such 
other judges, make any further or additional rules of court 
for carrying the principal Act and this Act into effect, and 
in particular for all or any of the following matters, as far 
as they are not provided for by the rules in the First 
Schedule to this Act ; that is to say— 

‘zr. For regulating the sittings of the High Court of 
Justice, of any divisional or other Courts thereof, and 
of the judges of the said High Court sitting in chambers ; 
and, 

‘2. For regulating the pleading, practice, and pro- 


1 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, 8. 83. 238 & 39 Vict. c. 77, 8. 17. 
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of patronage to the bishops of the new sees; and that in 
order to provide for the augmentation of the incomes of 
the smaller bishopricks, such fixed annual sums be paid to 
the commissioners out of the revenues of the larger sees 
respectively as shall upon due inquiry and consideration 
be determined on, so as to leave as an average annual 
income to... and that out of the fund thus accruing 
fixed annual payments be made by the commissioners, 
in such instances and to such amount as shall be in like 
manner determined on, so that the average annual income 
of the other bishops respectively be not less than {£4,000 
or more than £5,000 , . . and that fit residences be pro- 
vided for (certain) bishops ;. . , and that for the purpose of 
providing the bishop of any diocese with a more suitable 
and convenient residence than that which now belongs to 
his see, sanction be given for purchases or exchanges of 
houses or lands, or for the sale of lands belonging to the 
respective sees, . . and that new archdeaconries of. . . be 
created, and that districts be assigned to them, . . . and 
that the limits of the other existing deaneries and arch- 
deaconries be newly arranged, so that every parish and 
extra-parochial place be within a rural deanery, and every 
deanery within an archdeaconry, and that no archdeaconr 

extend beyond the limits of one diocese; and that all the 
archdeaconries of England and Wales be in the gift of the 
bishops of the respective dioceses in which they are situate ; 
and that all archdeacons have and exercise full and equal 
jurisdiction within their respective archdeaconries,’ . . . 


The list of powers proposed to be devolved is, ~ 
then, enormous. The actual authority is thus 
conferred (sect. 10) :— 


‘The said commissioners shall from time to time prepare 
and lay before His Majesty in Council such schemes as shall 
appear to the said commissioners to be best adapted for 
carrying into effect the hereinbefore recited recommenda- 
tions, and shall in such schemes recommend and propose 
such measures as may upon further inquiry, which the 
said commissioners are hereby authorized to make, appear 
to them to be necessary for carrying such recommendations 
into full and perfect effect: Provided always that nothing 
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herein contained shall be construed to prevent the said 
commissioners from proposing in any such scheme such 
modifications or variations as to matters of detail and 
regulation as shall not be substantially repugnant to any 
or either of the said recommendations , , 


By section 12, if His Majesty in Council approves 
a scheme, he can issue an Order ratifying the same, 
specifying the time for the scheme to take effect, 
and directing the Order to be registered in the 
registers of the dioceses affected. 

By section 13 every Order is to be published in the 
London Gazette. 

By section 14 it is thereupon to be of full effect. 

By section 15 copies are to be laid before Parlia- 
ment every year. 

The next Act! adds the duty to give notice to 
any corporation proposed to be affected, which has 
thereupon a right to be heard by the Privy Council. 


Il. THE Law Courts AND THE PROCEDURE 
THEREIN. 


By the Judicature Act, 1875, Her Majesty may— 


‘At any time after the passing and before the com- 
mencement of this Act, by Order in Council, made upon the 
recommendation of the Lord Chancellor,’ (the principal 
judges are then enumerated), ‘ or any five of them, and the 
other judges of the several Courts, or a majority of such 
other judges, make any further or additional rules of court 
for carrying the principal Act and this Act into effect, and 
in particular for all or any of the following matters, as far 
as they are not provided for by the rules in the First 
Schedule to this Act ; that is to say— 

‘x, For regulating the sittings of the High Court of 
Justice, of any divisional or other Courts thereof, and 
of the judges of the said High Court sitting in chambers ; 
and, 

‘2. For regulating the pleading, practice, and pro- 
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cedure in the High Court of Justice and Court of Appeal ; 
and 

‘3. Generally for regulating any matters relating to 
the practice and procedure of the said Courts respectively, 
or to the duties of the officers thereof, or of the Supreme 
Court, or to the costs of proceedings therein. 

‘From and after the commencement of this Act the 
Supreme Court may at any time, with,a concurrence of 
the majority of the judges thereof present at any meeting 
for that purpose held (of which majority the Lord Chan- 
cellor shall be one), alter and annul any rules of Court 
for the time being in force, and have and exercise the 
same power of making rules of Court as is by this section 
vested in Her Majesty in Council on the recommendation 
of the said judges before the commencement of this Act. 

‘All rules of Court made in pursuance of this section, 
if made before the commencement of this Act, shall from 
and after the commencement of this Act, and if made 
after the commencement of this Act shall from and after 
they come into operation, regulate all matters to which 
they extend, until annulled or altered in pursuance of the 
section,’ 


These powers have been extended by later 
Acts.! 
By the County Court Act, 1888?: 


‘The Lord Chancellor may appoint five judges, and 
from time to time fill up any vacancies in their number, 
to frame rules and orders for regulating the practice of 
the Courts and forms of proceedings therein, and scales 
of costs to be paid to counsel and solicitors, and from time 
to time to amend such rules, orders, forms, and scales ; 
and such rules, orders, forms, and scales, or amended rules, 
orders, forms, and scales, certified under the hands of such 
judges, or any three or more of them, shall be submitted 
to the Lord Chancellor, who may allow or disallow, or 
alter the same; and the rules, orders, forms, and scales, or 
amended rules, orders, forms, and scales, so allowed or altered 
subject to the concurrence of the authority for making 


1 See 39 & 40 Vict. c. 59; 57 & 58 Vict. c. 16, among others. 
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rules of the Supreme Court, as in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act 1884, provided, shall, from a day to be 
named by the Lord Chancellor, be in force in every Court, 
Such power of making rules and orders shall extend to all 
matters of procedure or practice, or relating to or con- 
cerning the effect or operation in law of any procedure 
or practice, in any case within the cognizance of County 
Courts, as to which rules of the Supreme Court have been 
or might lawfully be made for cases within the cognizance 
of the High Court of Justice.’ ... 


By the Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874 '— 


‘Her Majesty may by Order in Council at any time 
either before or after the commencement of this Act, by 
and with the advice of the Lord High Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the judge to be appointed 
under this Act, and the Archbishop and Bishops, who 
are members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, or any two 
of the said persons, one of them being the Lord High 
Chancellor, or the Lord Chief Justice of England, cause 
rules and orders to be made for regulating the procedure 
and settling the fees to be taken in proceedings under 
this Act, so far as the same may not be expressly regulated 
by this Act, and from time to time alter or amend such 


rules and orders, All rules and orders made in pursuance 


of this section shall be laid before each House of Parliament 


. within forty days after the same are made, if Parliament 


is then sitting, or if not, then within forty days after the 
then next meeting of Parliament; and 77 an address is 
presented to Her Majesty by either of the said Houses within 
the next subsequent forty days on which the House shall have 
sat, praying that any such rules may be annulled, Her 
Majesty may thereupon by Order in Council annul the same, 
and the rules and orders so annulled shall thenceforth 
become void, without prejudice to the validity of any 
proceedings already taken under the same,’ 


Rules made under this section stood the severest 
strain, and were held valid by the Courts in one 
of the leading Ritual prosecutions.’ 


1 37 & 38 Vict. c. 85, 5. 19. 
4 Dale’s Case, Law Reports, 6 Q.B.D. p. 376. 
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By the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892 '— 


‘rz, The Rule Committee, that is to say the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, the judge of the 
provincial Court, and the Archbishop and Bishops who 
are members of the Privy Council, or any three of the said 
persons, two of them being the Lord Chancellor and one 
other of the aforesaid judicial persons, may make rules for 
carrying this Act into effect, and in particular for regulating 
all matters relating to procedure, practice, costs, expenses, 
and fees under this Act, including the appeals (so far as 
rules made by the Privy Council or the Judicial Committee 
do not extend), the electing and choosing of assessors, the 
place of sitting of the Court, the giving of security for costs, 
the passing of sentences, the validity of proceedings, not- 
withstanding defects of form or irregularity, the application 
of this Act to a clergyman who cannot be found, or holds 
no preferment, or several preferments, the liability to and 
recovery of costs and expenses, the forms to be used, and 
all matters incidental to or connected with the administra- 
tion of justice under this Act. 

‘2, Every rule purporting to be made in pursuance of 
this section shall be forthwith laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and 7 an address is presented to Her Majesty 
the Queen by either House within the next forty days there- 
after on which that House has sat, praying that any such 
rules may be annulled, Her Majesty in Council may annul the 
same, without prejudice to the validity of anything done 
in the meantime in pursuance thereof; but subject as 
aforesaid, every such rule shall, while unrevoked, be of the 
same validity as if enacted in this Act.’ 


III. Tue New BisHoprics Act, 1878.! 


‘Whenever the Ecclesiastical Commissioners certify to 
Her Majesty under their common seal, with respect to the 
endowment fund of any new bishopric mentioned in the 
schedule to this Act, either that’ . . . (here follow pro- 
visions for ascertaining the endowment to be considered 
sufficient), 


1 55 & 56 Vict, C. 32, S. 9 2 41 & 42 Vict. c. 68, 8. 4. 
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‘Her Majesty by Order in Council, may found that new 
bishopric with a diocese and cathedral church, in accord- 
ance with the schedule to this Act, and may declare the 
time at which such order founding the bishopric is to come 
into operation. 

“Her Majesty by the same or any other order in Council 
may constitute the bishop of such bishopric a body cor- 
porate, and invest the bishop with all such rights, privileges, 
and jurisdictions as are now possessed by any other bishop 
in England, or such of them as to Her Majesty may seem 
meet, and may subject such bishop to the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop in that behalf mentioned 
in the schedule to this Act.’ ... 


IV. Tue CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 


From the earliest Acts onwards some power of 
direct legislation by means of schemes has been 
given to these Commissioners,! and a further 
power of provisional legislation in other cases to 
be confirmed annually by Parliament.? But it is 
in connexion with Endowed Schools that the best 
known and most remarkable powers were given 
to the Endowed School Commissioners, and then 
transferred to the Charity Commissioners.? 

By the Act of 1869‘ the Commissioners may 
prepare draft schemes, which they are to print 
and send to the governing body and the principal 
teacher of the school, and to publish and circulate. 
During three months they are to receive objections 
and alternative schemes. After the three months 
they may hold an inquiry, and after considering 
everything they may frame a scheme and submit 
it to the Committee of Council of Education. This 


116 & 17 Vict. c. 137 (1853), 18 & 19 Vict. c. 124 (1855), 
23 & 24 Vict. c. 136 (1860), 45 & 46 Vict. c. 66 (1882). 

916 & 17 Vict. c. 137, Ss. 54-60. 

* 37 & 38 Vict. c. 87 (1874). 

4 32 & 33 Vict. c. 56, ss. 32-45 (1869). 
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body is to consider, and may approve, or frame 
another scheme. When finally approved the 
scheme is laid before the Privy Council; then the 
governing body may appeal to the Privy Council. 
Supposing there to be no appeal, or the Privy 
Council to confirm the scheme, it is then laid before 
Parliament, and if within forty days no address 
against it by either House is presented to the 
Crown, the scheme becomes law. 

It is well known how great have been the 
changes, how drastic the reforms, which these 
schemes and those under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act ' have made. 


V. Next I would mention, though I will not 
enter into detail, the remarkable power conferred 
by THE FoREIGN JURISDICTION AcT, 1878,? upon 
the Crown in Council, and 

VI. The vast powers of making rules and regula- 
tions conferred by THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 


1911, upon the Insurance Commissioners and the 
Board of Trade.’ 


I will conclude by observing that legislation by 
devolution has now become so much part of the 
constitution of the country that one law of pro- 
cedure for all these cases has been made generally 
applicable, and reduced to a code, by the RuLEs 
PUBLICATION AcT, 1893.' 

There need therefore now be no jealousy of its 
extension, no shrinking from empowering the Church 
to make those by-laws for its internal management, 
which are found necessary to the life of any great 
organism. 

1 52 & 53 Vict. c. 40 (1889). 

a4t & 42 Vict..c, 67,,8.59; 

© 2 & 2 GO0..V.6..95..88.08S On or: 
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VII 
PAROCHIAL CHURCH COUNCILS 


By CANON MASTERMAN 


THE establishment of parochial church councils 
was referred to in the first edition of this volume 
as a measure of self-government that the Church 
could inaugurate without reference to any external 
authority. But the experience of the last twelve 
years has shown that this is not actually the case. 
For the legal powers of the incumbent and of the 
churchwardens are such as to leave to a parochial 
church council no sphere of effective authority, its 
very existence being dependent on the good will 
of the incumbent, who, by the simple expedient 
of not calling it together, may extinguish its 
activity altogether. In a good many parishes, 
resolute clergy have been able to organize efficient 
church councils, but a change of incumbent has 
not infrequently meant the collapse of the whole 
adventure. The only way in which a permanent 
place can be secured for such councils is by giving 
them a fully legalized status.’ 

The Report of the Committee of the Upper 
House of the Canterbury Convocation, in 1897, 
points out that parochial church councils are not 


1 How precarious the existence of a parochial church 
council would be without this legal protection is shown by 
the last of the Canterbury Convocation Resolutions (1898). 
See p. 183. 
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a modern innovation. It is evident, from the 
goth Canon of 1603, that the Church of England 
contemplates the existence in every parish of ‘a 
body of duly elected laymen’ which shall be 
responsible for ecclesiastical duties of no little 
importance. The Canon runs: ‘The Church- 
wardens or Questmen of every parish, with two or 
three or more discreet persons in every parish, to be 
chosen for Sidemen or Assistants by the ministers 
and parishioners, if they can agree (otherwise to be 
appointed by the Ordinary of the Diocese) shall 
diligently see, etc. The choice of which persons, 
viz., Churchwardens or Questmen, Sidemen or As- 
sistants, shall be yearly made in Easter week.’ 

The duties attaching to the office of Churchwardens 
and Sidesmen, as we gather from the several Canons 
relating to them, were, to manage the finances of 
the church, to maintain the fabric and furniture of 
the church, to see that the services of the church 
were duly performed, to maintain order in the 
church and churchyard, to assist in the exercise 
of discipline by presenting ungodly persons to the 
Bishop, and to help in the relief of the poor. 

The Sidesmen, or Synodsmen, have thus a definite 
place in the constitutional system of the Church, of 
which they have been dispossessed by the transfer 
to the Churchwardens alone of powers that they 
were intended to share with other elected repre- 
sentatives of the parishioners. 

Several tendencies of recent years have given 
new significance to the demand for the restoration 
of the constitutional life of the parish. 

1. The vestry has, by the Act for the Abolition of 
Compulsory Church Rates (1868), been relieved of 
its responsibility for the maintenance of the fabric 
and furniture of the church, and the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894 has transferred its civil duties 
to the new Parish Council. As a gathering of rate- 
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payers, it has no longer any claim to represent the 
Church, and no provision is made for securing that 
the churchwarden, whose election now constitutes 
the only legal business that remains to it, shall be 
a churchman. It is much to be regretted that the 
Church was not alert enough to seize the opportunity 
for insisting that the transfer of the powers of the 
vestry to the parish council should be accompanied 
by the re-establishment of the constitutional right 
of the Church to parochial self-government. 

2. The establishment of a democratic system 
of local government, and the development of 
labour organizations, have trained the mass of 
the people in the habit of constitutional action. 
The Church is now almost the only great national 
organization in which the democratic ideals of 
contemporary life find no expression. Yet modern 
democracy is the child of the Church. For it 
was the Church that first gave to the individual 
his true value and significance, while it also taught 
him that his individuality must find expression 
in the organized life of a society. The civil Body 
Politic is framed on the model of the Ecclesia. 

3. The problem of the ‘ aggrieved parishioner ’ has 
in recent years bulked large in our ecclesiastical 
controversies. In the absence of any properly 
constituted organ of parochial opinion, his position, 
even where his grievance is just, is invidious and 
unsatisfactory. 

4. There is also a growing consciousness that the 
efforts that have been made to create a repre- 
sentative central Church Council have failed as yet 
to awaken an adequate response from the general 
body of churchmen, and that this failure is due, 
in part at least, to the fact that self-government, 
in the mind of most churchmen, means first of all 
some effective voice in the management of their 
own parish church, Parochial autocracy is a poor 
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foundation on which to build representative in- 
stitutions. The Archbishops’ Finance Scheme will, 
it is hoped, restore to the laity some measure of 
control over parochial finances. But it is a little 
unfortunate that finance should be the first depart- 
ment of church life in which the laity should be in- 
vited to share. For our church parochial councilsmust 
not be so organized as to accentuate the already 
undue preponderance of wealthier churchmen in the 
councils of the Church. There is not a little danger 
that we may forget that financial prosperity is no 
true indication of spiritual efficiency. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the 
difficulty of establishing an efficient system of 
parochial self-government. The incumbent is 
securely entrenched in his state-protected freehold, 
from which he is able, if he so desire, not only to 
defy his bishop, but also to ignore the wishes of 
his parishioners, whose only remedy is, to secede 
altogether if conditions become intolerable. But 
it is not only an unpopular incumbent who is an 
obstacle to Church reform; a popular incumbent 
may be an even more serious hindrance. He has 
the confidence of his people, who are well content 
that he should shoulder the main responsibility 
for the work of the Church. He will be tempted 
to ask himself, ‘Why should I jeopardise the 
welfare of the parish by devolving responsibility 
on comparatively uninstructed laymen, who may 
easily become the spoil of disgruntled office-seekers 
or obstructive cranks?’ Self-government can never 
be achieved without some sacrifice of immediate 
efficiency. Those of the parochial clergy who 
have had to do with the actual working of parochial 
councils know how much patience and tact has 
been required to guide such bodies through the 
earlier stages of their development. They have 
had to learn how to ‘ suffer fools gladly,’ to allow 
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good proposals to be marred by prejudice and 
distrust, to see the less worthy ‘ push with side and 
with shoulder,’ while the judicious keep silence. 
Only a strong and virile belief in the educational 
value of responsibility—let us rather say, only a 
clear faith in the Holy Spirit, ‘ who alone can order 
the unruly wills and affections of sinful men,’ 
will enable a parish priest to guide his people 
successfully through the initial stages of self- 
government. And one cannot be surprised that 
men overburdened already with the cares of 
parochial administration shrink from incurring 
these new responsibilities. For the risks are 
obvious and immediate, the reward only to be 
hoped for in after years. 

The difficulty is greatest in country parishes, where 
the habit of political initiative is as yet dormant. 
The testimony of many a country vicar is that 
nothing would induce the farmers and the labourers 
of his parish to meet in council on terms of equality. 
But even here the night is far spent. Impending 
changes in the status of the agricultural labourer 
will, it is to be hoped, restore to him security of 
tenure and the consciousness of personal freedom. 
It would be wholly in accord with the noblest 
traditions of the Catholic Church if he found in his 
own parochial church council the fullest opportunity 
for the exercise of his newly realized independence. 

The parochial franchise has, after much careful 
consideration, been settled by the Representative 
Church Council on lines that will probably be 
accepted as satisfactory by most ‘ sober, peaceable, 
and truly conscientious sons of the Church of 
England.’ While based on the communicants’ 
roll, it provides for the inclusion of ‘ adherents ’ 
who are not actually communicants, thus averting 
the danger of a ‘communicant test.’ It also 
provides for the recognition of persons who are 
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habitual worshippers at a church other than their 
own parish church. Thus in London, and other 
large towns, the church council will be congrega- 
tional rather than parochial. No sex disqualifica- 
tion is now retained. 

While there may be good reasons for avoiding, 
at least for the present, a communicant franchise, 
it would seem desirable to provide that all members 
of the parochial church council shall be bona-fide 
communicants. For a parochial church council 
must be, first of all, a body of Christian men who 
are in full fellowship with the sacramental life of 
the Catholic Church. They should have a cor- 
porate communion on the Sunday before each of 
their regular meetings. In no other way can the 
essentially religious character of their work be 
adequately realized. Subject to this qualification, 
each parish should be left as free as possible in 
regard to the constitution of its church council. 
While the main body of the council should be 
composed of elected members, it might be desirable 
to give limited powers of co-option, so that special 
departments of church work may be adequately 
represented. The size of the council might con- 
veniently be fixed by the Diocesan Conference, 
and should not be changed without at least a 
year’s notice. In this way the danger of the 
swamping of the council by a malcontent faction 
would be avoided. There seems no good reason 
why all members of the council should not be called 
synodsmen or sidesmen. 

The question of the relation of the incumbent 
to the council constitutes an interesting problem. 
In a bill recently drafted by Lord Hugh Cecil for 
the creation of parochial councils, it is expressly 
provided that the incumbent and other parochial 
clergy, while permitted to attend and speak at 
meetings of the council, shall not be members. 
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It is suggested that in this way the spiritual 
authority of the parish priest would be better 
protected, while the council would be more likely 
to voice the opinion of the laymen of the parish 
under a lay chairman, who, it is proposed, should 
normally be the people’s warden. If the incum- 
bent were a member of the council, he would almost 
necessarily become chairman, even if he were not 
ex officio entitled to that office. In this position, 
an unsatisfactory incumbent might do much to 
hinder the practical effectiveness of the council, 
while a zealous and popular incumbent might 
unintentionally reduce the council to undue sub- 
servience. The proposal is somewhat analogous 
with the suggestion that was at one time made 
that ministers of the Crown should not sit in 
Parliament, in order that the mutual independence 
of the legislative and executive organs of govern- 
ment should be protected. 

Though the suggestion deserves careful con- 
sideration, it is not one that is likely to be accepted 
by most churchmen. A parochial church council 
would generally not desire in any way to intrude 
into the sphere of authority of the clergy as 
ministers of the Word and sacraments, while any 
attempt to set up two independent co-ordinate 
authorities in the parish would be likely to lead to 
considerable difficulties, and would probably end 
by confining the council to the ‘ serving of tables.’ 

The object that Lord Hugh Cecil has in view 
could probably be secured by providing that the 
people’s warden should be vice-chairman of the 
council, and by encouraging the appointment of 
laymen as chairmen of the sub-committees to 
which various departments of the parochial busi- 
ness would be entrusted. 

While few church reformers would now advocate 
the disqualification of women. from election to a 
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parochial church council, suggestions have been 
made for limiting the proportion of women members 
so as to secure that the majority at least shall be 
men. For this there does not seem any adequate 
reason. If the fear of the ‘monstrous regiment 
of women’ acts as a stimulus to the men of the 
congregation to attend the Easter meeting and 
take their share in the work of the church, a very 
desirable object will have been attained. But 
there is no reason to believe that men are endowed 
with deeper religious feeling, or greater capacity for 
dealing with such matters as would fall within the 
scope of a parochial church council’s activities. 
And the idea that the women of a parish would 
prove unduly subservient to clerical influences 
belongs to an age that is rapidly passing away. In 
various parishes women have acted as_ church- 
wardens with conspicuous success, and if we are 
to retain the allegiance of the best of the women 
of to-day, we must be prepared to recognize far 
more fully than we have hitherto done that they 
have a contribution to make to the councils of the 
Church without which its life will be impoverished. 
We are in danger of presuming too far on the 
comfortable doctrine that women are naturally 
religious, and that our only real problem is how 
to get hold of the men. There are ominous signs 
that we may ere long be obliged to face the problem 
of how to keep the more educated women, who 
tend to be drawn away into other activities, and 
into forms of religious thought that appear to 
offer more intellectual satisfaction. Any attempt 
so to organize the self-government of the Church as 
to ensure that women shall be permanently in a 
minority would be, not only wrong in principle, 
but disastrous in its practical effects. 

The parochial church council would be elected 
at the annual meeting of duly qualified electors at 
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Easter, and if the election of the people’s warden 
were transferred to this body, the Easter Vestry, 
having no functions that could not more con- 
veniently be performed by the parochial church 
council (e.g. applications for faculties), would auto- 
matically disappear. It has long ceased to serve 
any useful purpose that could not be better served by 
a gathering of faithful men and women who actually 
belong to the church with whose affairs they are 
dealing. Whatever rights a parishioner, as such, has 
in regard to his parish church are adequately pro- 
tected by law, and would not be affected by the 
disappearance of the almost nominal powers that he 
can exercise as a ratepayer in the Easter Vestry. 
The first of the powers with which a parochial 
church council should be entrusted is the keeping 
of the roll of qualified electors. In this connexion, 
questions of Church discipline must inevitably 
arise. Any restoration of ecclesiastical discipline 
must protect the Bishop’s exclusive right to 
formulate a sentence of excommunication, but it 
must be remembered that Canon 90 expressly 
lays upon the churchwardens and sidesmen the 
duty of assisting in the exercise of discipline by 
presenting ungodly persons to the Bishop. It is 
not the clergy only, but the whole body of the 
faithful, to whom the task belongs of maintaining 
the Church’s moral standard, and the fact that 
the parochial council was the custodian of the 
electoral roll of the parish would foster a sense of 
responsibility that would greatly strengthen the 
hands of the parish priest in dealing with notorious 
evil livers. As things are, a priest cannot be sure 
that he will be supported by the lay opinion of 
his parish in such cases, and is often tempted to 
condone what he ought to condemn rather than 
stir up controversy and hostility. Acting in con- 
junction with his church council, he would carry 
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with him a body of opinion that would make it im- 
possible for an excommunicated person to pose as a 
martyr of priestly intolerance. Such action would 
be much more nearly akin than the isolated action 
of the incumbent to the method of discipline outlined 
by St. Paul in the Epistles to the Corinthians. 

The parochial church council would naturally 
take over most of the functions now exercised by 
the churchwardens, who would become its execu- 
tive agents. These functions include the mainten- 
ance of order during Divine Service, the manage- 
ment of the arrangements for the seating of the 
parishioners, the care of the fabric of the church 
and the due protection of the churchyard, and 
the presentment of the minister for irregularities 
in the performance of Divine Service. The first 
two of these functions might conveniently be re- 
tained by the wardens, as they could not be so 
efficiently exercised by a larger body. In regard 
to the fabric of the church, the exclusive control 
now given to the incumbent over the right of access 
to the church ought not to continue. It is surely 
beyond dispute that every parishioner should have 
the right of access to his parish church at reason- 
able hours, and it would seem proper that the 
parochial church council should be in a position 
to protect this right, where the church is kept 
closed by the arbitrary will of the incumbent. It 
might also be well to transfer to the council the 
care of the chancel in cases where the responsibility 
is now vested in the rector, a certain part of the 
great tithe being placed on trust for this purpose. 

‘ Then again,’ to quote from Mr. Torr’s Essay in 
the first edition of this volume, ‘the control of the 
council over the churchyard is also very desirable. 
Let us make the last resting-place of the village 
fathers the care of their sons, and evoke the interest 
of ownership. Here, if anywhere, is land which 
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should be the estate of our people themselves. Is 
it surprising that they are sceptical as to the church 
being for them, when, as has been done ere now, 
the vicar’s sheep may be grazed over the graves of 
their dead, whether they like it or not?’ 

Many of the most important functions of the 
council are included under the general head of 
‘assisting the incumbent in the initiation and 
development in the parish of all forms of parochial 
church work.’! The ideal of the co-operation of 
the laity with the clergy in the spiritual work of 
the church is gradually beginning to be realized. 
It might be realized far more effectively if a definite 
organization existed to give expression to the mind 
of the laity in the parish. ‘ Our model,’ says Mr. 
Torr, ‘should be a council of war. The whole 
plan of campaign should come before the council. 
The full meaning of every portion of the common 
work should be fully explained and considered in 
common—what services allowed by proper au- 
thority are most helpful, what hours are best, 
what missions are possible, how can daily services 
secure a congregation, what arrangements of choir 
and of music will make the service most congrega- 
tional, what extra-parochial work can be supported, 
how can diocesan life be fostered, how can church 
and churchyard be made most worthy, what can 
be done for young men and boys, how can the 
girls of the village be helped upward, how can 
schools be made the nursery of a strong and healthy 
future, how can co-operation with other Christian 
bodies in common action against common enemies, 
drink, vice, insanitation, infidelity, be organized ? 
There is not a single department of church work 
that would not gain in vigour and efficiency from 
the adoption of such a policy. The council should 
feel that they are the non-commissioned officers of 


1 Resolutions of Canterbury Convocation (1898). Seep. 183. 
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the army; that the work is not the ‘ parson’s 
job,” for which he is paid so much a day, but that 
it is a common work in which he and they may 
labour together, not as master and pupils, but as 
comrades.’ 

Where parochial ch rch councils have been 
established, it has been found that sub-committees, 
generally under lay chairmen, have developed to 
deal with various departments of the work. In 
this way, instead of a number of committees 
acting independently, one central organization is 
able to co-ordinate the activities of the church, 
while individual initiative is afforded adequate 
scope. In a normal parish, sub-committees for 
finance, fabrics, churchyard, Sunday school, and 
church furniture and decorations (on which women 
are specially useful) have been found desirable, and 
an evangelistic sub-committee, of which the in- 
cumbent may conveniently be chairman, is also a 
valuable advisory body for considering the directly 
spiritual work of the church. Where there are day 
schools, it is convenient that the four managers 
appointed by the church should also be members of 
the Sunday-school sub-committee. Other sub-com- 
mittees of a more temporary kind naturally develop 
from time to time for special purposes. By this 
means a great deal of administrative work is taken 
out of the hands of the clergy, who are thus set 
free for their real work as pastors and teachers. 

It would seem natural that the parochial council 
should have a voice in the administration of such 
parochial charities as remain in the hands of the 
church. But somewhat complicated questions 
might arise in regard to this through the testa- 
mentary arrangements attached to the original 
gifts, which ought to be most scrupulously re- 
garded out of respect for the memory of the 
benefactors who desired in this way to be remem- 
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bered in after-times. In any case it would be 
possible to transfer to the council the administra- 
tion of any alms collected for the relief of the 
poor. In an account of the Leckhampton Paro- 
chial Church Council, Canon Henry Proctor writes : 


“The incumbent never dispenses the alms personally. 
When a special case of need comes under the notice of any 
member of the Committee, a meeting is held in the vestry 
after morning service on Sunday, and the case discussed ; 
and if relief is granted, it is conveyed to the recipient by 
one of the lay members of the committee. The way in 
which this relieves and simplifies the pastoral visitation of 
the people in their homes is most helpful to the spiritual 
influence of the clergyman; whilst he gains an intimate 
knowledge of the facts of each case from the working men on 
the committee, which he could never get by himself.’ + 


It is worth while to draw attention to one point 
in this statement. In most parishes the council 
would naturally meet in the evening, as the only 
time at which all members can attend. But some- 
times it might be found difficult to secure the at- 
tendance of members even then, as many working 
men are liable to overtime, and are occupied on 
most evenings with various working-class organiza- 
tions. There seems no reason why the council 
should not meet on Sunday, and, if necessary, in 
the church. The sacredness of the day and of 
the place of meeting would help to emphasize the 
religious character of the gathering, and the re- 
sponsibility attaching to decisions that affect the 
spiritual welfare of the parish. The Report of the 
Rochester Diocesan Committee ® strongly recom- 
mends that the council should not meet in the 
incumbent’s private house: ‘ anything that tends 
to obscure the public and representative character 
of the council is to be carefully avoided.’ 


1 Church Reform League Pamphlet, No. 45. 
2 Tbid. No. 41. 
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Not less important than these practical activities 
of the council are its functions as constitutionally 
representing the laity of the parish. It is now 
generally recognized that a patron should not 
have the right to impose a nominee on a parish 
as incumbent without any opportunity being 
afforded to the people of being heard. In the 
recent Benefices Act it is provided that— 


‘The Bishop shall not institute any person to a benefice 
until the expiration of one month after notice . . . has 
been served on the Churchwardens, who shall publish the 
notice, etc. . . . Any three parishioners may serve on the 
Bishop a representation objecting to the institution on 
any ground on which the Bishop is empowered to refuse 
institution,’ 


This clause is ineffective for two reasons. In 
the first place, it entrusts the duty of protesting, 
where protest is required, to irresponsible in- 
dividuals, whose protest cannot be expected to 
carry the same weight as a representation from 
a council that voices the opinion of the parish ; 
and in the second place, the bishop can only take 
note of objections that fall within his legal powers, 
which are very narrow. An incumbent may be 
notoriously incompetent, or in other respects 
entirely unsuited to the parish to the incumbency 
of which he has been nominated ; but the bishop is 
impotent. It is now suggested that the right to 
make representations should become part of the 
work of the council, and that a representation 
from not less than two-thirds of the council, 
perhaps passed at two consecutive meetings, as 
to the unsuitability of the proposed incumbent, 
should be a sufficient ground for the refusal of the 
bishop to institute. It will be noticed that this 
does not mean that the patron is deprived of his 
right of nomination, but only that if he makes an 
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unsuitable appointment he will have to nominate 
again. Nor does it mean that the bishop is obliged 
to act on the recommendation of the council. He 
would naturally ascertain the ground of their 
objection, and would probably feel it wise to 
explain to them the reason if he does not act on 
it. In the case of benefices of which the bishop 
is patron, it would probably be necessary to pro- 
vide an appeal to the archbishop, as a safeguard 
against the very improbable contingency of the 
bishop insisting on an appointment to which the 
council is strongly averse. 

It need not be supposed that this right of 
protest would often be acted on, but the fact that 
it existed would prove a powerful safeguard against 
the abuse by patrons of their right of nomination, 
and the bartering of the cure of souls as though 
it were a commercial undertaking. Exchanges 
should, for this purpose, be treated as fresh pre- 
sentations. 

The same right of representation should also be 
given in the case of any alteration in the services. 
A Committee of the Canterbury Convocation, in 
1903, expressed the belief that ‘the chief cause 
of the present discontent is the introduction of 
changes in the conduct of services without adequate 
reference to the wishes of the people. The laity 
have the right to look to the bishop to protect them 
against action which to them may be vexatious, 
though it is not illegal.’ The Committee accord- 
ingly recommended that ‘in each parish or con- 
gregation there should be an advisory council, 
who should be consulted by the clergyman before 
changes are made, and who should have a right 
of appeal to the bishop in case their advice is 
neglected. The bishop should then have the power 
to decide, within the limits of the existing law, 
whether the proposed change should be made or 
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not.’ The words ‘ within the limits of the existing 
law’ are important as safeguarding the Church 
against the growth of diocesan uses, due to the 
personal preferences of particular bishops. The 
uncertainty of the existing law cannot be tolerated 
much longer, and when the Church has had the 
courage to set its house in order, the extraordinary 
diversity of use that at present exists must give 
place to some reasonable measure of uniformity. 
Absolute uniformity is neither desirable nor pos- 
sible, and what we want is not a law enjoining a 
cast-iron rigidity of services, but a legal definition 
of the degree and kind of variety that a bishop shall 
be able to sanction. What it is important to 
secure is that the services of the church shall be 
regulated by the wishes of the people rather than 
by the personal preferences of the incumbent. 

It may be felt that if so much power were given 
to the parochial church council, the incumbent 
would lose that degree of independence without 
which his position would be as unsatisfactory as 
that of a minister in some of the nonconformist 
bodies, where the deacons hold all together and 
keep themselves close that they may restrain any 
attempt at independence in their minister. Against 
any such danger the incumbent is protected by 
the authority of the bishop. Generally speaking, 
the church layman respects the authority of the 
bishop of the diocese ; and diocesan loyalty will 
undoubtedly grow stronger when our dioceses are 
of more reasonable size, and are no longer subject 
to the ineffectual autocracy of a bishop who cannot 
hope to be even so much as ‘a guest that tarrieth 
but a night’ in most of the parishes for whose 
spiritual welfare he is responsible. The ideal that 
we want to reach is the co-operation of bishop, in- 
cumbent, and council, as fellow-workers for the 
kingdom of God. 
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The interest of the parochial council in the larger 
problems of church life might be stimulated by 
the discussion of questions that the diocesan council 
or synod would afterwards have before it. We 
want our parish councils to realize that ‘ beyond 
the mountains also there are people.’ The parochial 
representatives on the diocesan council would then 
be able to speak for their parish as well as for 
themselves. This is a strong reason for trans- 
ferring the election of the diocesan representatives 
from the Easter meeting of electors to the parochial 
council. Better men would probably be chosen 
in this way, and the re-election of the same 
persons year after year would be less likely. The 
parochial council would see that its representatives 
attended, and would be able to receive a report 
from them as to what had been done. For the 
same reasons, election direct from the parish to 
the diocesan council is desirable wherever the size 
of the diocese renders this possible. The Ruri- 
decanal Conference is not generally a body calcu- 
lated to evoke much enthusiasm, and there is no 
reason why the diocesan Parliament of the Church 
should not be a fair-sized assembly. Where a 
diocese is too large to admit of its parishes being 
represented directly on its diocesan council, the 
case for division becomes very strong. As the 
efficiency of Church life increases, we shall find 
that about three hundred parishes is the maximum 
that can conveniently be included in one diocese. 
A diocesan council of six hundred members is not 
an unmanageably large body. It may be interest- 
ing to remember the number of benefices in a few 
existing dioceses: Birmingham, 145, Liverpool, 
226,- Uraro, 236, Durham, 254, . Chester, | 282} 
Canterbury, 312, Chichester, 382. 

It is important that parochial church councils 
should not be regarded as a gracious concession 
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made by the ecclesiastical authorities to the laity, 
but as ‘a return, according to the true Anglican 
spirit, to first principles in the collective and 
corporate life of the Church, which is the Body of 
Christ.’ Confirmation first begins to attain its 
true significance when it is seen to be the ordination 
of the lay Christian, whereby he is endowed with 
the gift of the Spirit that shall fit him to take his 
place in the councils of the Church. Deprived of 
the right to do this, he tends either to lapse into 
an attitude of docility that often ends in practical 
indifference, or to find his way to other communions 
where lay initiative is more fully recognized and 
used. An Established Church need not be a 
Church impotent in effective self-government ; but 
if we were obliged to choose between Establishment 
and the right to call the whole body of the faithful 
into the fellowship of corporate responsibility, 
there can be no doubt in the mind of any thoughtful 
churchman as to which of these alternatives is 
most in accord with the mind of the Catholic 
Church. 

But we are not, as yet, shut up to either of these 
alternatives. It is quite certain that the State 
will never consent to handing over the plant and 
goodwill of the Church of England to any merely 
clerical body ; but there is no reason to believe 
that a bona-fide attempt to restore to the laity of 
the Church their right measure of authority would 
be regarded with anything but sympathy. And 
though, for reasons already stated, parochial church 
councils must, if they are to be efficient, have a 
definite legal status, much valuable work is being 
done by those incumbents who have devoted 
thought and energy to the organization and develop- 
ment of church councils on a voluntary basis in 
their own parishes. The training and experience 
that is being acquired in this way will be of the 
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greatest value hereafter, both to the parishes that 
have gained it and to the whole Church. 


RESOLUTIONS AGREED TO BY BOTH HousES OF CANTER- 
BURY CONVOCATION, JULY 5, 1808. 


(1) That this House desires earnestly to impress upon 
the parochial Clergy the importance of securing the con- 
fidence and co-operation of lay Churchmen in the manner 
which, in each parish, may be best adapted to its 
wants ; and that one mode by which this end might be 
accomplished would be the formation of Parochial Church 
Councils. 

(2) That the initiative in forming such Councils should 
rest in the Incumbent, subject to the approval of the 
Bishop of the diocese. 

(3) That such Councils should consist of the Incumbent 
or Curate in charge, who shall be the Chairman of the 
Council, the assistant Clergy licensed by the Bishop, the 
churchwardens and sidesmen, duly appointed and admitted, 
together with elected councillors. 

(4) That the elected councillors be male communicants 
of the Church of England of full age. 

(5) That the electors be baptized and confirmed members 
of the Church of England, resident in the parish, and of full 
age. 

*6) That the duties of the Council should be to take the 
principal share in the raising of funds and administration 
of finance, to assist the Incumbent in the initiation and 
development in the parish of all departments of parochial 
Church work, and to advise him on matters on which he 
thinks it expedient to consult them. 

(7) That if it should be considered by the Incumbent 
to be desirable that the Council should be dissolved, then, 
with the written consent of the Bishop of the diocese, the 
Incumbent may dissolve it. 


Vill 
REFORM OF PRIVATE PATRONAGE 


By THE LATE CLEMENT Y. STURGE, BARRISTER AT LAW, AND 
CHANCELLOR P. V. SMITH 


I. Earty History or PATRONAGE 


It seems best in a paper dealing with the reform 
of patronage to begin with a brief historical survey 
of the evils which it is desired to remedy. 

The sin of simony is inveterate in the Christian 
Church. In its original signification, derived from 
the sin of Simon Magus, simony was restricted to 
the purchase of a spiritual gift—e.g. holy orders. 
This sort of spiritual depravity, now happily extinct 
among us, was the only form of the evil to which 
avarice or ambition could lead a faulty Christian 
in primitive times. But when the days of per- 
secution and proscription were passed, and the 
Church had settled down to an undisputed empire 
over the souls of men, the centre of possible corrup- 
tion shifted. Men began from the best of motives 
to endow the priesthood with lands and money in 
order that provision for the cure of souls in and 
around their own homesteads might never fail. 
The man of great possessions, in his pious care for 
his own household and the serfs who tilled his 
lands, made a bargain with the bishop, as the 
supreme pastor in whom was vested the cure of 
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souls of the whole diocese, by which the bishop 
agreed to delegate his responsibility within a par- 
ticular area to a priest whom the lord undertook to 
maintain at his own charges, the lord on his part 
stipulating for the right in perpetuity to nominate 
and present for the bishop’s acceptance the priest 
whom he so maintained. Thus arose in England 
the system of private patronage, which has sub- 
sisted substantially in its present form for more 
than a thousand years. Corruption was not long 
in creeping in. Lingard in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church’ tells us that ‘in the latter part 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, when the rule for 
ordination was less strictly observed, priests might 
be found elsewhere than in the episcopal monastery ; 
and the lords of vacant churches began to negotiate 
with such priests for the sale of the ecclesiastical 
benefice, as they would for that of a secular loen. 
The abuse made rapid progress. Covenants were 
entered into between the lord and his nominee, 
by which the latter consented to purchase the 
benefice by the payment of a gross sum, or of a 
yearly rent, or by the surrender of a portion of the 
annual oblations, tithes, or dues, and in some cases 
of the whole of the church’s income, in lieu of a 
yearly stipend.’ The frequency with which after 
the Norman Conquest the English primates enacted 
canons against simony shows how deep a root the 
evil had struck. At the Synod of Winchester in 
1070 Lanfranc framed a canon ? ‘ Concerning the 
coming in of bishops and abbots by simoniacal 
heresy,’ and again in 1075 at London, ‘ that no 
one buy or sell orders, or any ecclesiastical office 
wherein the cure of souls is concerned.’ Anselm 
decrees at Westminster in 1102 ‘ that churches or 
prebends be not bought,’ and William of Corbeuil 
£-V ol. i: p: 193: 
2 Johnson, Ecclesiastical Laws, ii, 1070. 
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writes with greater vehemence in 1127: ‘ By the 
authority of Peter the prince of the apostles, and 
our own, we forbid churches, benefices, or dignities 
to be in any wise sold or bought. If the offender 
be a clergyman (though a regular canon or monk), 
let him be degraded ; if a layman, let him be out- 
lawed and excommunicated.’ The legatine canons 
of Westminster, passed by Alberic of Ostia at a 
national council holden in 1138 during a vacancy 
in the see of Canterbury, contain the following 
provision : ‘ Let no one accept a church or benefice 
from the hand of a layman. When any man takes 
investiture from the bishop let him swear on the 
Gospel that he has neither given nor promised 
anything for it by himself, or by any other person ; 
else the donation shall be null, and both the 
giver and receiver liable to canonical punishment.’ 
Canons of a similar tenor were enacted by Arch- 
bishop Richard in 1175, by Stephen Langton in 
1222, and by Cardinal Othobon, the Papal Legate, 
in 1268. Simony was prohibited in 1179 at the 
third Council of Lateran, whose decrees were 
accepted as part of the law of England. It was 
held to be a sin of such enormity that the Pope 
alone could absolve those guilty of it. The 
mediaeval Church continued to grapple with the 
evil with but indifferent success ; ‘ nor is it likely ’ 
(says a modern writer '), ‘whilst the sale of dispen- 
sations and indulgences openly prevailed, that 
the laws against simony could be enforced with 
vigour.’ 


II. PATRONAGE IN ENGLAND 


The great upheaval of the sixteenth century, by 
loosening the old bonds and restraints by which 
the Church had held society together, shattered the 
weapon of spiritual terror once for all. Some other 

1 Rogers, Ecclesiastical Law, p. 915 n. 
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check was needed if the scant endowments which 
still remained as a temporal provision for the 
Church, when the Reformation settlement began to 
assume finality, were not to work the utter down- 
fall of religion. There had been great disorder 
and confusion. Patrons of livings presented their 
huntsmen and gamekeepers to the benefices in 
their gift and pocketed the stipend. Usurpers 
presented to benefices over which they had no 
right. It was time for the legislature to step in. 
Hence in 1589 was passed the statute 31 Eliz. c. 6, 
which, with the Act of 1898 to be presently noticed, 
is still the Church’s main protection against 
simoniacal corruption. It struck not merely at 
the simoniacal clerk, but at the corrupt patron 
who made a traffic of his property in the benefice. 
For the first time the patron found himself threat- 
ened with something more tangible than a spiritual 
censure—a heavy fine and the loss of his patronage 
for that turn. ‘ Whether simony was an offence at 
Common Law before the statute of Elizabeth’ 
(says the writer already quoted ?) ‘ does not seem 
clear. There seems, however, to be no trace of 
any direct proceedings in the temporal courts. 
This perhaps may be accounted for on the ground 
that, the punishment being only pro salute animae, 
the offence was more immediately cognizable in the 
spiritual court. But as in that court they could 
only proceed for the purpose of ecclesiastical 
censures or deprivation, the incumbent might hold 
the living till sentence of deprivation was pro- 
nounced, the presentation being only voidable ; or 
perhaps he escaped altogether from the difficulty 
attending this mode of punishment.’ It should be 
noted that section 8 of the Act expressly recog- 
nized and preserved the old jurisdiction of the 


1 Green, Short History of the English People, p. 352. 
2 Rogers, Eccl, Law, p. 917. 
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ecclesiastical courts. ‘ One principal object of the 
statute was to strengthen the weakness of the 
ecclesiastical law, and to inflict penalties and for- 
feitures on corrupt patrons, who are not only made 
to forfeit to the Crown the presentation pro hac 
vice, but also the value of two years’ profits of the 
church. The ecclesiastical law could only punish 
the corrupt incumbent ; but the legislature, per- 
ceiving the serious consequences of this defect, 
interposed in order to punish the patron, who is 
generally the corrupter, and always the partaker of 
the incumbent’s guilt.’! 31 Eliz. c. 6, wrote Arch- 
bishop Wake long afterwards, was not privative of 
the jurisdiction of the Church, but cumulative. ‘The 
object of the statute,’ said Sir Robert Phillimore 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1874, ‘was to make that illegal by the law of the 
land which was sinful by the law of the Church.’ 
The courts of law for three hundred years have 
been occupied in determining whether a particular 
set of circumstances must be held to bring a par- 
ticular presentation to a benefice within the penal- 
ties of this statute or not. The result is a curious 
medley. Some highly reprehensible practices have 
slipped through the meshes of the law, while 
other transactions which are blameless morally, 
and practically often desirable, are condemned as 
simoniacal. Thus it is not simony to purchase 
the advowson of a living when the incumbent to 
the knowledge of both contracting parties is in 
articulo mortis, so long as breath remains in his 
body. But to covenant with a financially em- 


1 Rogers, Eccl. Law, p. 921. 

* Fox v. Bishop of Chester, 2 B. & C. 635. But, as will be 
seen later on, the objectionable element in such a purchase 
has been met by the power given to the bishop by the Act 
of 1898 to reject a presentee where not more than a year has 
elapsed since the last transfer of the benefice. 
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barrassed clergyman, who would gladly divest 
himself of his cure if he could afford to do so, to 
resign for a lump sum down, and so set both parish 
and incumbent free from an alliance irksome and 
injurious to both, is against the law. Before the 
Act of 1898, a man might purchase an advowson 
with a secret stipulation that the vendor should 
pay him interest on the purchase-money until the 
occurrence of a vacancy *; but the presentee may 
not accept the benefice under promise to pay a small 
annuity out of the income to the widow of his 
predecessor.’ It is not simony on an exchange 
of benefices, arranged with the sanction of the 
bishop, to covenant that neither party shall exact 
dilapidations from the other‘; but to pay over 
something in respect of the greater value of the 
benefice so taken in exchange would bring both 
incumbents within the penalty of the law. ‘ The 
difference between what the law allows and what 
it forbids’ (said Bishop Magee in the House of 
Lords in 1874 with reference to the state of things 
before the Act of 1898) ‘ is in most cases so purely 
technical and conventional, that it touches no man’s 
conscience ; and consequently evasions of a law 
so utterly unreasonable come to be but lightly 
regarded. . . . The law of simony has thus, as it 
were, slipped from off its moral basis, and been 
broken into shapeless fragments in its fall.’ The 
attention of the Courts has in fact been generally 
directed to what may be called the niceties of the 


1 The Church Patronage Bill of 1881 proposed to legalize 
this. 

2 Sweet v. Meredith, 3 Giff. 610; 8 Jur. N. S. 637. 

3 Watson, Clergyman’s Law, ed. 1701, p. 23; Cripps, Law 
of Church and Clergy, p. 471, commenting on Baker v. Moun- 
ford, Noy. 142. 

4 Wright v. Davies, 1 C. P. D. 638. 

5 The Church Patronage Bills of 1875 and 1881 proposed to 
legalize this. 
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law of simony, which do not necessarily imply any 
moral guilt in the parties whose conduct is under 
investigation. But cases of a more flagrant nature 
have from time to time arisen which called for the 
exercise of the extreme rigour of the law. In 1699 
Dr. Watson, Bishop of St. David’s, was deprived 
of his see by Archbishop Tenison for the offence 
of selling the benefices in his gift and for other 
simoniacal practices!; while so recently as 1841 
Dr. William Cockburn,? Dean of York, was con- 
victed in the Court of the metropolitan of selling 
the next presentations to the livings of which as 
dean he was patron and ordinary. He was sen- 
tenced by the Archbishop to deprivation for con- 
tumacy and simony ; but on appeal to the Queen’s 
Courts he escaped on the technical ground that 
the charge against him ought to have been brought 
under the then recent Church Discipline Act, 3 
and 4 Vict. c. 86, and that the Archbishop had no 
jurisdiction to deprive at his metropolitical visita- 
tion. The Dean, who had the effrontery to main- 
tain that he was within his rights in selling his 
next presentations, was reinstated, and continued 
to hold office until his death in 1858. 

In 1713 the statute 13 Anne c. 11 was passed 
with the view of suppressing an evil which the 
Parliament of Elizabeth had not foreseen. Reciting 
that ‘some of the clergy have procured prefer- 
ments for themselves by buying ecclesiastical 
livings, and others have been thereby discouraged,’ 
it proceeds to enact that ‘ if any person ... shall by 
reason of any promise, agreement,’ &c... . ‘ take, 
procure, or accept the next avoidance of, or 


1 Lucy v. Bishop of St. David’s, 1 Ld. Raym. 541; 1 Salk. 
135. 

2 Afterwards Sir William Cockburn, Bart., uncle to the late 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 

* Deano, York si@asey2 (Oo te 
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presentation to, any benefice with cure of souls, 
dignity or prebend, or living ecclesiastical, and 
shall be presented or collated thereupon, every such 
presentation,’ &c....‘shall be utterly void, frustrate, 
and of no effect in law, and such agreement shall be 
deemed and taken to be a simoniacal contract.’ 
This statute did not go to the root of the evil, and 
there appears to have been only one instance of 
deprivation for traffic of this nature, in a case which 
happened in 1869.! It does not seem to have 
entered the minds of Queen Anne’s draftsmen that 
a clergyman was likely to buy an advowson, i.e. 
the perpetual right of presentation, for himself. 
This practice has constituted in fact by far the 
largest and most lucrative branch of the traffic 
in livings. A clergyman has bought an advow- 
son, presented himself, and sold again (with the 
prospect of ‘ early possession ’) as soon as he has 
wished to move on to a more agreeable neighbour- 
hood. It is said that as many as six hundred 
benefices, where the incumbent was his own patron, 
were subject during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century to transactions of thisnature. The statute 
of Anne was, moreover, easily evaded before the 
Act of 1898. A clergyman wishing to obtain the 
next presentation to a living (the market price of 
which was less by about one-third or one-fourth 
than that of the advowson) deposited the purchase- 
money with his wife or some friend whom he 
could trust, who thereupon effected the purchase 
and presented the clergyman. 

The sale of next presentations stands on a totally 
different footing from the sale of the whole advow- 
son of a benefice. To part with a right once for all 
is an honest and straightforward proceeding ; but 
here the aim is, while retaining the right, to make 
money out of the immediately impending responsi- 

1 Lee v. Merest, 39 L. J., Eccl. 53. 
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bility. No man who really valued the right, and 
felt it a privilege to select a clergyman for the 
cure of souls, would be willing to part with his 
responsibility piecemeal in this fashion. While 
it was legal, an unconscientious patron was under 
a direct temptation to put in a succession of old 
and incompetent men in order that the next 
presentation might be sold as advantageously as 
possible. And the next presentation was almost 
always bought with a view of putting in a particular 
person, who was generally privy to the purchase, 
so that the whole proceeding came as near to 
buying the actual cure of souls as it was possible to 
go. The evil had been condemned over and over 
again, and it was abolished by the Act of 1898. 

A word must be added on the subject of dona- 
tives. They stood, as it were, altogether outside 
law. ‘These eccentric relics of papal times,’ 
wrote Sir Lewis Dibdin,! ‘about seventy in number, 
of very small value, were originally chapels which, 
generally of royal foundation, were freed from the 
bishop’s jurisdiction.’ Some were without cure of 
souls. The peculiarity of a donative was that 
the patron collated his nominee without the inter- 
vention of the bishop, who was powerless to prevent 
either admission or resignation, and it could be 
sold during a vacancy. The incumbent was exempt 
from visitation, and, except where expressly sub- 
jected to it by statute, was not amenable to epis- 
copal jurisdiction. The purchase of a donative 
with its peculiar immunities had long been recog- 
nized aS a convenient instrument for effecting 
corrupt exchanges and forcing the hand of a 
bishop who refused to accept resignation. In the 
diocese of Bath and Wells during the nineteenth 
century there was a donative which was regularly 
used for these purposes, and changed hands about 

1 Contemporary Review, February, 1893. 
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once a year. Bishop Magee said he knew of one, the 
selling price of which was £20, which had been sold 
and resold as many as five times in one year; and 
in one case a clergyman accused of a crime for 
which the bishop wished to proceed against him 
under the Clergy Discipline Act, successfully evaded 
a prosecution by the simple expedient of purchasing 
a donative in another diocese. The bishop had 
refused to accept his resignation, but admission to 
the donative ipso facto vacated his benefice under 
the Pluralities Act, 1838, and the bishop was check- 
mated. Donatives were condemned by the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Commission so long ago as 1832, 
and they were finally abolished by the Act of 1898. 

There is, on the other hand, one class of cases in 
which the legislature has actually legalized what 
was originally an evasion of its own laws. The 
statute of Elizabeth was felt to be irksome by many 
patrons, and at an early date they had recourse 
to a device for rendering the law more flexible 
by taking resignation bonds from the clerk pre- 
sented, who bound himself in a heavy penalty to 
resign his benefice when required by the patron to 
doso. Such bonds were either general, i.e. an agree- 
ment to resign without reason assigned, or special, 
i.e. an agreement to resign in favour of a particular 
person, most frequently the patron’s son. The 
practice was no new thing in the history of the 
Church. In 1531 the clergy in Convocation peti- 
tioned the bishops that they would not exact 
resignation bonds. Archbishop Warham’s register 
contains three such bonds (to enforce residence), 
which he exacted of incumbents before institution. 
General bonds of resignation were declared to be 
good in law by the Court of King’s Bench in two 
cases decided in 1610 and 1630,' and though Bishop 


1 Jones v. Lawrence, Cro. Jac. 248; Babington v. Wood, 
Cro. Car. 180. 
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Stillingfleet inveighed bitterly against the practice," 
their legality was unquestioned for one hundred 
and fifty years. But in 1783, in the case of 
Bishop of London v. Fytche,*? when Bishop Lowth 
refused to institute a clergyman who was under 
bond to resign, the House of Lords held that general 
bonds of resignation were simoniacal and void. 
The case is memorable as being the last occasion 
when the bishops voted on a judicial issue ; their 
votes, with the aid of that of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, just turned the scale and reversed the 
judgements of the Courts below. In 1827 the 
House of Lords went still further, and pronounced 
special bonds of resignation illegal.« A Parliament 
of patrons took fright; the practice of taking special 
bonds had very generally prevailed, and a large 
number of patrons and incumbents found them- 
selves endangered by the decision. A Bill was 
immediately introduced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Manners Sutton) validating all such 
agreements in the past, and in the following year 
the Clergy Resignation Bonds Act, 1828, was passed, 
which legalized and regulated bonds of resignation 
for the future. It provided for the insertion 
in the bond of the names of two persons within 
certain degrees of affinity to the patron, in favour 
of whom the resignation should be lawful, com- 
pelled the bishop to accept such resignation, and 
imposed certain conditions as to registration and 
other matters. Bishop Magee warmly denounced 
this statute in the House of Lords in 1874, and 
singled out for especial censure the clause abro- 
gating the episcopal veto in the case in which of 
all others it was most likely to be required. The 
Royal Commission on Patronage reported in 1879 

1 Stillingfleet on Bonds of Resignation, 1695. 

2 1 East, 486. 

8 Fletcher v. Lord Sondes, 3 Bing. 508. 
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in favour of repealing the Act, and recommended 
‘that the patron desiring to defer the presentation 
to a benefice should be required to name two future 
presentees as now, and that the bishop should 
meanwhile provide for the duties of the benefice 
by licensing a curate thereto, who should receive 
the full profits of the benefice, and be subject to 
all legal charges and obligations thereupon.’ Most 
of the legislative proposals of the later years of 
the nineteenth century contained a provision for 
abolishing resignation bonds ; but such bonds are 
not now common, and it may be doubted whether 
in practice it does not work out better to put a 
capable man into a living under bond to resign, 
rather than (the inevitable alternative) to nominate 
a succession of aged and decrepit clergy, who can 
be trusted not to trouble the patron long. There 
is nothing in itself repugnant to a man’s self- 
respect in accepting work in a parish for a limited 
number of years—the thing is done in the Wesleyan 
community every day—and so long as private 
patronage exists and men continue to regard the 
livings in their gift as in the nature of a provision 
for their families, some such legalized device for 
keeping livings open seems to be inevitable. It is 
noticeable that the clause abolishing resignation 
bonds found no place in the Act of 1898, by which 
many amendments were made in the law, as will 
be presently described. On the contrary, this Act 
expressly recognizes their legality. 

It will readily be conceded by every candid mind 
that the foregoing summary discloses a very un- 
satisfactory state of the law as it stood before the 
Act of 1898, and in fact church reformers during the 
last thirty years of the nineteenth century were 
unremitting in their efforts to put an end to the 
worst of the abuses incident to the system of 
private patronage. Between the years 1870 and 
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1898 no fewer than twenty-five Bills, dealing with 
various aspects of the problem, were introduced 
into the House of Lords or the House of Commons, 
only two of which reached the other House of 
Parliament. Of these the most important were 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s Bill, which passed 
the House of Lords in 1875, mangled and deprived 
of its most valuable provisions; Mr. Stanhope’s 
Bill, perhaps the most statesmanlike and compre- 
hensive of the whole series, introduced into the 
House of Commons in 1881; the two Bills of Arch- 
bishop Benson, brought forward in 1886 and 1887; 
and the Benefices Bill of 1896, which, after passing 
the second reading by a majority of 178, and 
successfully running the gauntlet of the Standing 
Committee on Law, succumbed at the report stage 
to the opposition of a little knot of patronage- 
mongers in the House aided by some conscientious 
English Liberationists and the more violent of the 
Welsh irreconcileables. 

There is nothing special to notice in the Bills 
on the subject introduced in 1896 and 1897, and 
in the abortive Bill of 1898 which was before Parlia- 
ment at the same time as the Government Bill 
which ultimately became law. Suffice it to say 
that Archbishop Benson had died in the autumn 
of 1896, but that it was mainly due to his unre- 
mitting work in the cause and to the movement 
for reform which he had inspired, that the question 
was at last effectively taken up by the Government 
of the day. 

One word should, however, in fairness be here 
inserted by way of parenthesis. It must not be 
hastily assumed that all who have been in any way — 
concerned in the traffic in livings have been bad 
men, though it is the fact that the larger proportion 
of scandals reflecting on the lives of the clergy have 
arisen in connexion with men who owed their 
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position to purchase. Witness after witness before 
the Select Committee in 1874 and the Royal Com- 
mission a few years later bore testimony to the high 
character and blameless reputation of clergymen 
who had procured their positions by questionable 
means. Men of exemplary life and conversation, 
who have made admirable parish priests, have (as 
the phrase goes) ‘ bought themselves into their 
livings.’ But an occasional blossom cannot restore 
life to a tree which is rotten at the core. These men 
were good and faithful pastors, in so far as they 
were such, not because of, but in spite of, the 
system which placed them where they were. Mr. 
Keble was hurt when some one in his presence once 
spoke disparagingly of pluralists. ‘ My father was 
a pluralist,’ said Mr. Keble, meaning to convey a 
rebuke. But the saintliness of Mr. Keble’s father 
did not, and could not, prevent the State from 
abolishing pluralism. The case is the same with 
the abuses attaching to patronage. 


III. THe BENeEFices Act, 1898 


The statute (61 and 62 Vict. c. 48) known as The 
Benefices Act 1898, which was passed in that year, 
was designed to remedy the more flagrant abuses 
connected with the sale of advowsons, and to 
enlarge the power of the bishops to reject the 
nominees of patrons in certain cases. In the first 
place it prohibited the sale by public auction of 
any right of patronage except in the case of the 
advowson of a benefice sold in conjunction with a 
manor or with an estate of not less than a hundred 
acres belonging to the owner of the advowson and 
situate in the same parish as the benefice or in an 
adjoining parish. It did not in any way interfere 
with the transfer of rights of patronage on death 
or bankruptcy or otherwise by operation of law, 
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or on the appointment of a new trustee, nor with 
the reservation or limitation of a life interest to the 
settlor in a family settlement, nor with the reser- 
vation of a right of redemption in a mortgage. 
But in all other cases it required that a transfer 
of a right of patronage, in order to be valid, must 
comply with the following conditions : (1) it must 
be duly registered in the registry of the diocese 
within one month after its execution, but with 
power to the bishop under special circumstances 
to extend the time ; (2) it must transfer the whole 
interest of the transferor in the patronage ; so that 
the owner of an advowson can no longer sell the 
next presentation; and (3) more than twelve 
months must have elapsed since the last admission 
to the benefice. Moreover the Act made invalid, 
for the future, (a) agreements for the exercise of a 
right of patronage in favour or on the nomination 
of any particular person, and (b) agreements, on 
the transfer of a right of patronage, (i) for the 
re-transfer of the right, (11) for postponement of 
payment of any of the purchase money until a 
vacancy in the benefice or for more than three 
months, (iii) for payment of interest on the purchase 
money until a vacancy or for more than three 
months, (iv) for any payment in respect of the date 
at which a vacancy occurs, and (v) for the resig- 
nation of the benefice in favour of any person. 
Then again a clergyman on admission to a 
benefice is obliged by the Act to make a far more 
stringent declaration than had been previously 
required. He must now declare: (1) that he has 
not received the presentation to the benefice in 
consideration of any money reward gift profit or 
benefit, directly or indirectly given or promised by 
him or by any one else to his knowledge or with 
his consent to any person whatsoever, and that he 
will not at any time perform or satisfy any pay- 
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ment contract or promise made in respect of the 
presentation by any one without his knowledge or 
consent ; (2) that he has not himself nor to the 
best of his knowledge and belief has any one else 
entered into any bond covenant or engagement 
otherwise than as allowed by the Clergy Resigna- 
tion Bonds Act, 1828, that he should at any time 
resign the benefice ; (3) that he has not by himself 
nor to the best of his knowledge and belief has any 
one else on his behalf for any money reward gift 
profit or advantage, or by means of any promise 
agreement grant bond or assurance of or for any 
money reward gift profit or benefit, directly or 
indirectly procured the vacancy in the benefice 
which he is about to fill ; and (4) that he has not, 
with respect to the presentation, been party or 
privy to any agreement which is made invalid by 
the Act as above mentioned. 

A clergyman who knowingly makes a false 
statement in this declaration is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and is liable to the punishment for per- 
jury ; and a clergyman who is knowingly party or 
privy to a transfer presentation or agreement which 
is rendered invalid by the Act, or who commits 
any breach of the promissory part of the declara- 
tion, is guilty of an offence against morality, which 
renders him liable to prosecution under the Clergy 
Discipline Act, 1892. 

A subsequent section of the Act enables a bishop 
to refuse to institute or admit a presentee to 
a benefice (a) on the ground that less than a 
year has elapsed since the last transfer of the 
benefice, unless it is proved that the transfer was 
not effected in view of the probability of a vacancy 
within the year, or (6) on the ground that the 
presentee has not been in Holy Orders for more 
than three years, or is unfit to hold the benefice 
by reason of physical or mental infirmity or serious 
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pecuniary embarrassment or grave misconduct or 
neglect of dutyin an ecclesiastical office, or byreason 
of having by his conduct caused grave scandal 
concerning his moral character since his ordination, 
or (c) on the ground that he has, with reference to 
the presentation, been knowingly party or privy to 
a transaction or agreement which is invalid under 
the Act. But an appeal against the bishop’s refusal 
may be made to a court constituted by the Act and 
consisting of the Archbishop of the province and 
a judge of the Supreme Court. 

The Act does not confer on parishioners any 
voice or veto in the appointment to the cure of 
a parish; but the bishop must, not less than one 
month before admitting a new incumbent to a 
benefice, give notice to the churchwardens of his 
intention so to do, and the churchwardens must 
put up the notice at the church door, so as to give 
an opportunity to any parishioner to bring to the 
notice of the bishop facts which would justify him 
in refusing to admit the proposed clergyman to 
the benefice. 

At the same time the Act altogether abolished 
donatives, by enacting that benefices which were 
of that character should thenceforth be filled 
up by presentation to the bishop and institution 
or admission by him, so as to become subject to 
the ordinary laws of Church patronage. On the 
whole it unquestionably effected a considerable 
improvement on the state of things before it was 
passed. In the course of the year 1914 Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, Dean of the Arches, called attention to the 
results of the working of the Act. ‘ It is,’ he wrote, 
‘a matter of common knowledge among solicitors 
and others with practical experience in the matter, 
that advowsons for sale are no longer plentiful, 
and no longer find ready purchasers. Before the 
Benefices Act it was very different. One firm of | 
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agents had a standing advertisement in which they 
stated that they had about 250 livings on their 
books for sale. Livings were commonly advertised 
for sale with immediate possession ; and the num- 
ber of such advertisements was very considerable. 
During the last seven weeks of 1892 the Times 
contained fifty of them, and in some other news- 
papers they were far more plentiful. Another 
indication is afforded by the number, now and 
formerly, of livings in which the patron and the 
incumbent are the same, or of the same name. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the comparison 
only is of value. The actual figures show next to 
nothing, because they do not include the cases in 
which the clergyman-patron is careful to leave the 
advowson in the name of another person, and they 
do include many cases of old family livings, as to 
which, whatever may be said against them, no taint 
of simony attaches. In the Clergy List of 1892 
there were 1017 benefices entered as having an 
incumbent and patron of the same name (see Con- 
temporary Review, February 1893, p. 223). In the 
Clergy List for 1913 the corresponding number is 
664. The total number of benefices in England 
and Wales has increased during this period by about 
700.” 


IV. SUGGESTIONS AS TO FUTURE REFORMS 


It will have been observed that the Act of 1898 
did not attempt to abolish private patronage or 
the sale of advowsons by private patrons, or to 
give to the parishioners any voice or veto in the 
selection of their incumbent. All that it did, 
besides abolishing the sale of next presentations and 
prohibiting public auctions of advowsons by them- 
selves, was to endeavour to ensure that the sale of 
an advowson should in all cases be the bona fide 
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sale of the right of selecting an incumbent and not 
a sale of the incumbency itself, by requiring that 
the fact of a sale should be immediately disclosed 
by registration in the diocesan registry and_ by 
imposing certaim other restrictions as described 
above. But Church Reformers are not completely 
satisfied with what it has achieved; either in 
respect of what it deliberately left untouched or 
in respect of what it attempted to accomplish. 
Early in the year 1914 a Committee consisting of 
Lord Hugh Cecil and other leading Churchmen was 
formed for promoting amendments of the Act and 
of other statutes relating to the sale of advow- 
sons; and a Patronage Boards Bill, to deal with 
what were regarded as defects in the Act and 
practically to supersede it, was introduced by Mr. 
Montague Barlow into the House of Commons on 
February 19, 1914. This Bill proposed to incorpo- 
rate in each diocese a diocesan board of patronage, 
consisting of five clergymen elected by the clerical 
members and six laymen elected by the lay members 
of the diocesan conference. The elections were to 
be triennial, with a provision for filling up casual 
vacancies. Whenever there was a vacant benefice 
or a benefice proposed to be exchanged, the arch- 
deacon and rural dean of the locality, and two 
lay delegates elected by the church council of the 
parish, or in default of such election the church- 
wardens of the parish, were to be added to the 
board as temporary members for all purposes con- 
nected with the benefice. Ona presentation to a 
benefice or an application for an exchange into 
a benefice the bishop was to refer the name of the 
proposed new incumbent to the board for a report 
on his qualifications and fitness. If when at least 
nine members were present, a majority of two-thirds 
decided upon an adverse report, the bishop might 
reject the presentee or refuse the exchange. In 
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the case of an adverse report where the benefice was 
in the patronage of the bishop, the matter was to 
be referred to the archbishop of the province, whose 
decision was to be final. The board might approve 
the proposed new incumbent for a limited period, 
not being less than seven years, and in that case he 
would hold thebenefice no longer unless reappointed. 
After the expiration of five years from the Bill 
becoming law all transfers of advowsons were to 
be illegal except (a) a transfer made in connection 
with and as part of the transfer of an estate of 
not less than 500 acres, and (b) a transfer to the 
bishop or the patronage board of the diocese. 
Lastly, the board were empowered to purchase 
advowsons at a sum not exceeding two years’ 
purchase of the annual emoluments of the benefice, 
and to borrow that sum from Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
who might make its repayment a charge upon the 
benefice. The Bill was not proceeded with; and 
its provisions are, in several important particulars, 
open to grave objection. 

In view of the obvious difficulties and drawbacks 
attending the complete abolition of the sale of 
advowsons and private patronage, and the estab- 
lishment of a satisfactory system to take its place, 
it seems worth while to consider whether we had 
not better adhere to the general policy of the Act 
of 1898, and carry it out more effectively by 
strengthening the provisions of that Act. As 
already stated, this policy broadly was to leave the 
holding and sale of advowsons by private patrons 
lawful, but so to regulate it that it should have 
reference only to the right to select the incumbent 
of the benefice and should not degenerate into the 
ownership and traffic of the right to the cure of 
souls itself. In particular there was a desire to 
put a stop to the scandal of an advowson being 
purchased by or on behalf of a clergyman for the 
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sake of his being himself presented to the living, 
and its being then immediately afterwards sold toa 
third party. As has been already described, the 
Act endeavoured to effect this not only by abolish- 
ing the sale of next presentations, but also (a) 
by requiring the registration of every transfer of 
an advowson in the diocesan registry within one 
month, unless the bishop thought fit to extend the 
time; (b) by rendering it illegal to transfer an 
advowson within a year after a change in the 
incumbency ; (c) by enabling the bishop to refuse 
institution in the case of a presentation made within 
a year after a transfer of the advowson, unless it 
is proved that the transfer was not made in the 
view of the probable occurrence of a vacancy in 
the benefice within the year; (d) by invalidating 
agreements for the exercise of the right of patron- 
age for the benefit of a specified individual, or for 
the re-transfer of the right, or for postponing 
payment of any part of the price or paying interest 
thereon till a vacancy in the benefice or for more than 
three months, or for payment in respect of the date 
of the occurrence of the vacancy, or for the resig- 
nation of the benefice in favour of a specified indi- 
vidual. 

In his review of the working of the Act, to which 
reference has been already made, Sir Lewis Dibdin 
pointed out that during the fourteen years 1899 
to 1912 inclusive there were some 1370 transfers 
of benefices. Of these, roughly speaking, about 
one-fourth were clearly connected with the sale of 
estates, and another fourth were made to trustees. 
But while of opinion that the effect of the Act 
had been materially to diminish the corrupt sales 
of advowsons, and that as to another fourth of 
these transfers there was nothing to show whether 
they were corrupt or not, he came to the conclusion 
that the circumstances of the remaining fourth 
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clearly afforded ground for suspicion, and that 
consequently the Act could not be regarded as 
having completely achieved its object of prevent- 
ing the virtual purchase of an incumbency under 
colour of the purchase of the right of patronage. 
He attributed this failure to three defects in the 
Act. First, it was not made illegal for a clergyman 
to present himself to a benefice, either directly where 
he was himself the patron or indirectly through his 
wife or a trustee where they were the nominal 
patrons. Secondly, the twelve months’ interval 
contemplated by the Act between an appointment 
to an incumbency and a transfer of the right of 
patronage has not proved so effective as was antici- 
pated in ensuring that the purchase of the advow- 
son is not practically identical with the purchase 
of the cure of souls itself. This might have been 
better secured if the period of two years had been 
substituted for one year, as had been proposed 
in the Bill of 1894. But Sir Lewis Dibdin attributes 
the failure in part to the lax administration of the 
Act. Although it empowers a bishop to refuse 
institution to a presentee in case of a vacancy 
occurring within a year of a transfer unless the 
transfer can be proved to have been made with no 
idea of the probability of the vacancy, there have 
been numerous cases of institution having been 
allowed within a few months or even a few weeks 
of a transfer, without, apparently, any strict 
investigation of the circumstances. Moreover, 
the bishops have frequently exercised the power, 
which seems to have been given them only to 
meet very exceptional cases, of allowing a transfer 
to be registered after the lapse of one month 
from its execution. Since no sale of an advowson 
is valid until it is registered, postponement of a 
registration is a possible device for bridging over 
the suspensory twelve months’ period. And in 
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one diocese in which Sir Lewis Dibdin had marked 
thirty cases of transfer as suspicious, he noted that 
in thirteen of them one or other of the above- 
mentioned relaxations of the Act had occurred. 

A third cause of the partial want of success of 
the Act is to be found in its not having prohibited 
the mortgage of an advowson. As we have seen, 
it contains elaborate provisions to secure that the 
purchase money on a sale shall be paid down at 
once without waiting for a vacancy in the benefice 
and without any calculation of capital or interest 
in reference to the date of a vacancy occurring. 
But these provisions can be evaded, and the pay- 
ment of the purchase money can be postponed, 
by the simple device of the vendor allowing the 
whole amount with interest to remain on a mortgage 
of the advowson, executed to him by the purchaser, 
who redeems it by payment of the principal and 
interest when the vacancy actually takes place. 

Having regard to the intricacy and controversial 
nature of the questions inseparably connected with 
the abolition of private patronage and the sub- 
stitution of some other satisfactory system, and 
the extreme improbability of obtaining legislation 
in this direction in the near future, it might be 
well for Church Reformers to consider whether 
they should not adopt the less ambitious course 
of simply promoting amendments of the Act of 
1898 for remedying the three special defects to 
which the Dean of Arches has drawn attention. 

A word in conclusion as to a matter akin to the 
subject of patronage which has been much before 
the public mind. We have heard constantly of the 
hardship inflicted on parishioners by the difficulty, 
or more often the impossibility, of getting rid of 
unfit clergymen ; and the grievance is a very real one. 
Unfit clergy maybe divided into three classes— 
the criminous, the negligent, and the incompetent. 
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There exists now, happily, since the passing of the 
Clergy Discipline Act, 1892, a cheap and expeditious 
method of dealing with the first class. But, short 
of drunkenness and immorality, a man may have 
proved himself wholly unfitted for his office by debt, 
laziness, quarrelsomeness, and in many other ways. 
Such cases present the greatest difficulty. It is 
very undesirable, on the one hand, to open the door 
to the parish spy, the parish tattler and busybody, 
male or female ; nor would it be an easy task for 
any body of commissioners, however carefully 
selected, to determine what precise degree of 
impecuniousness or inability to live happily with 
his neighbours rendered a man unfit for his duties. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more disastrous 
to the spiritual interests of a parish than to find 
itself saddled for an indefinite number of years 
with one of these ‘ bad bargains of the Church.’ 
The Benefices Act 1898 contained a provision for 
dealing with the negligent. A commission under 
the Pluralities Acts may report to the bishop that 
the ecclesiastical duties of a benefice have been 
inadequately performed owing to the negligence 
of the incumbent, and the bishop, if he thinks the 
appointment of a curate desirable, may thereupon 
himself appoint a curate or curates as provided by 
those Acts without requiring the incumbent to do 
so, and may also, if in his opinion the adoption of 
such a course is expedient in the interests of the 
benefice, inhibit the incumbent from performing 
all or any of those duties. An appeal lies to the 
archbishop sitting with a judge of the High Court, 
as in the case of refusal to institute. There is no 
reason to suppose that a commission of clergymen 
and laymen of high character and standing will 
err on the side of severity, or be led to form harsh 
views of what constitutes negligence. It will be 
observed that the enactment goes no further than 
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inhibition. Deprivation for negligence, striking at 
the ‘ parson’s freehold,’ would be a much more 
serious and difficult matter. 

As for the third class, the incompetent, men in- 
capacitated by physical or mental infirmity, whose 
case has been already alluded to, whatever schemes 
may be propounded in the future, let us deal a little 
tenderly with them. They have grown old in the 
service of the Church, and are entitled to all possible 
consideration. The case resolves itself into the 
question of an adequate and comprehensive pen- 
sion-system forthe Church. Clearly they cannot be 
turned adrift to end their days in the workhouse. 
But with fallen values and diminished tithes, 
livings, in the country especially, are less and less 
able to bear the strain of a pension charged upon 
the profits of the benefice. Many of them scarcely 
yield a living wage to the unhappy parson as it is. 
Something has been done towards the provision 
of pensions for the clergy by the Clergy Pensions 
Institution which was founded in 1886, and by 
the pensions scheme of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners established in 1908. But a complete 
pension-system for the Church means re-endowment 
by the laity, and the laity will not be keen on re- 
endowment until they are admitted to a real share 
in the government of the Church and the distri- 
bution of its revenues. The matter is recognized 
as urgent and as calling for the most anxious 
consideration on the part of our rulers. But these 
questions fall more properly under the head of 
discipline and Church finance than of patronage 
reform. They have been alluded to here because, 
like patronage, they are not ends in themselves, 
but means for securing the right men to discharge 
the sacred office of the cure of souls in our parishes 
throughout the country. 
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IX 
CHURCH FINANCE 


By Canon BuLLocK-WEBSTER 


FINANCE has never proved an attractive subject 
to the majority of men. Church Finance has 
allured still fewer minds and heads. This is not, 
perhaps, unnatural. If finance in general has 
seemed complicated and technical, Church Finance 
in particular—if our present system be worthy of 
the name—has presented an appearance of muddled 
chaos. And with some reason. Finance, as it 
concerns and affects the Church, has not until late 
years been treated as a serious subject. It has 
been usually identified with that confusion of 
charitable agencies and funds and societies all 
competing one against another, each insisting on 
its exceptional claims on churchmen’s generosity. 

It is not surprising, then, that Church Finance 
has been shunned as an insoluble problem. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, it is a subject of profound 
interest and importance for churchmen, and calls 
for, and gives scope for, the attention and skill of 
the best brains. 

In the first place let the dignity of well-organized 
Church Finance be extolled. The Church has, it 
must be remembered, a twofold life. Like that 
of her Lord and Master, her life is both human 
and divine. As her Master depended on material 
means while on earth to sustain His life, to do His 
work, and to fulfil His mission, so the Church, 
though a spiritual society, is dependent on earthly 
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means to accomplish her spiritual mission. The 
Sacraments and the Sacramental System are an 
evident and abiding witness to this. Material 
means are, by the ordinance of God, made to sub- 
serve to spiritual ends. 

And among the material forces at the Church’s 
command there is none perhaps capable of accom- 
plishing higher ends, and more spiritual results, 
than money rightly used. 

Church Finance can never take its rightful 
place among the potent and effective agencies of 
the Church unless this fact be first recognized. 

Some there are who appear to decry the value 
and importance of organized finance in the Church’s 
life and work. We are familiar with the conten- 
tion that ‘ the serving of tables should be left to 
the layman, while the priest pursues his rightful 
ministry.’ But we shall make a signal mistake if 
we dissociate the ministry of money from other 
sacred ministries, or regard the one as the exclu- 
sive concern of the laity while the other is the 
exclusive concern of the priesthood. For, in the 
first place, it is untrue to assume, as is so commonly 
done, that all laymen are capable business men, 
and all priests are deficient in business capacities 
and habits. Many laymen are singularly incapable 
of managing money, while many of the clergy are 
able financiers. 

But apart from this we shall be committing a 
grave error if we assign to the laity the sole pre- 
rogative of superintending the financial depart- 
ments of the Church, 

There is nothing sordid, nothing unspiritual in 
money, as such. It possesses neither virtue nor 
vice. It is the way in which money is used which 
determines its merit. If money is capable of being 
used to advance the cause of the devil, it also 
possesses vast—almost unlimited—powers for pro- 
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moting the cause of Christ’s Kingdom. It is one 
of the most potent forces for good which the Church 
possesses. If, therefore, the clergy dissociate them- 
selves from all money-raising and money-spending 
in their parishes, they are leaving unused, and 
possibly giving occasion for the misusing of, one 
of the greatest forces within their reach. 

If it be urged that the Apostles of old refused to 
forsake the Word of God and serve tables, it may 
be answered that in so refusing they proceeded to 
select as their deputies, not worldly men of affairs, 
but men full of the Spirit and wisdom, and more- 
over first ordained them to the diaconate before 
setting them over this ministry. F 

The fact is that the close co-operation of clergy 
and laity is needed in this all-important depart- 
ment of the Church’s responsibility. The trained 
skill of the business man needs to work in close 
association with the spiritual insight of the priest : 
and the technical knowledge of the ecclesiastic 
side by side with the worldly wisdom of the lay- 
man. Church Finance is too material a force to 
be left in the exclusive hands of the clergy. It is 
at the same time too spiritual a force to be the 
exclusive prerogative of the layman. 

The subject of finance as it bears on the Church’s 
life and work has of late received an attention 
which has been sadly lacking in the past; and 
a serious attempt has of late years been made to 
discover and formulate the principles upon which 
sound Church Finance is based, with a view to 
putting these principles into active and effective 
operation. 

The labours of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
Church Finance have done much to elucidate the 
question, and nowhere perhaps are the underlying 
principles better set forth than in the Report of 
that Committee. 
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Let us enquire, then, first of all—What do we 
understand by Church Finance? Is it anything 
more than thecareful supervisionandadministration 
of the innumerable activities and agencies at present 
engaged in collecting and distributing churchmen’s 
gifts and bequests and alms? And ifit be, is there 
any test by which we can differentiate it ? 

This question goes to the root of the matter. 
Distinction there certainly is, and distinction must 
be made if we are to reach any sound foothold. 
At present it is true to say that any and every 
Church organization concerned with the raising 
and spending of money is regarded as a charity. 
We may go even further: every gift contributed 
to the Church’s needs and work is commonly 
regarded merely as a favour, or a kindly charitable 
gift on the part of the giver. The consequence is 
that Church members give on no recognized prin- 
ciple apart from personal interest and inclination 
and impulse or, sometimes, pressure. No distinc- 
tion is made or recognized between organizations 
and funds formed for supplying the primary needs 
of the Church, and organizations and funds 
created to carry on some philanthropic enterprise. 
Indeed, we go further yet, and say that little or 
no distinction is usually made by Church members 
between the obligation of contributing of their 
means for the maintenance and extension—it 
might almost be said the life—of the Church, and 
the obligation of giving in support of some local 
Club or Home or Institute. The result of such 
confused perception of relative values is serious. 
The aim of the Church financier is first and fore- 
most to draw attention to the essential distinction 
which may lie behind the claims of societies and 
funds, organizations and agencies, which on first 
impression seem to be of equal importance. 

How can this be done? It will be readily recog- 
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nized that in all departments of life a distinction 
exists, and can be clearly drawn, between the 
agent and his work. The cobbler is to be dis- 
tinguished from his cobbling, bees from the 
honey produced, the golden egg from the goose 
that laid it. And leading on from this it is equally 
evident that the excellence of the cobbling will 
depend on the skill of the cobbler, that the quality 
and quantity of the honey will depend on the 
condition of the bees, that the production of the 
golden egg will depend on the life of the goose. 

These truisms, obvious in ordinary life, cease, 
apparently, to be obvious when applied to higher 
things, and people who accept as self-evident the 
distinction between cobbler and cobbling, between 
bees and their honey, and who can even go further 
and, for example, see a like distinction between the 
official staff of a post office and a postal business 
which it discharges, or between the medical and 
nursing staff of a hospital and the patients to whom 
they minister, fail to detect the difference when a 
like distinction is drawn between the Church and 
its charitable and philanthropic enterprises. The 
good cobbling is the result of an expert cobbler ; 
the good honey is the result of a well-cared-for hive 
of bees ; the efficient postal service is the result of 
a capable post-office staff ; a successful hospital is 
the result of skilled doctors and nurses. 

In precisely the same way active spiritual, philan- 
thropic and charitable agencies are the outgrowth 
of a strong, healthy, and vigorous Church. The 
Church must be strong if its work is to be sound. 
The Church must be vigorous if its agencies are to 
thrive. 

The distinction, then, which we need to draw is 
the distinction between the ‘things which make 
for the life, health and efficiency of the Church and 
the things which are the natural outcome of such 
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life and health. The former is the care of the 
churchman as a matter of serious business, the 
latter is the care of the churchman as a matter 
of charity and philanthropy. 

What then may be regarded as essential to the 
life and efficiency of the Church ? We may answer 
in a single word—the priesthood. No priest, no 
church; an ill-equipped and ill-supported priest- 
hood, an enfeebled church; an inadequately 
supplied priesthood, a stagnant church. Not that 
the Church consists in the sacred ministry. No 
instructed churchman would maintain that for a 
moment. The Church consists of the whole body 
of her ordained and lay members ; but the life and 
continuance of the Church depends on the sacra- 
ments, and the sacraments depend on the Church’s 
ordained ministers. 

Examine further this one primary necessity of 
the Church, and it will be found to enlarge itself 
into a fivefold requirement. First, a due supply 
of candidates for the sacred ministry. Secondly, 
provision for the maintenance of the sacred ministry. 
Thirdly, provisions for the pensioning of those 
unable to discharge their ministerial duties; and 
fourthly (in the case of married priests), some 
provision for their families. But this is not all. 
The welfare and extension of the Church is closely 
bound up with the services of the Church’s lay 
ministers. They have ever proved a valuable and 
powerful auxiliary. We need therefore to include 
the lay ministers in the above requirements. 

But further, it is little short of essential that the 
Church should be provided with buildings—sanc- 
tuaries where her children may gather to receive 
her ministry and sacraments. We have to add, 
then, a fifth requirement—viz., means for the 
supply of Church buildings. 

Here, then, we have five requisites of the 
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Church which stand out clearly distinguished in 
their very nature from all other demands, needs, 
agencies and operations of the Church, making a 
claim upon church members for support wholly 
distinct from that of her societies, charities, 
orphanages, homes, hospitals and charitable and 
philanthropic works. 

We have found, then, the distinction which 
needs to be drawn between the Church’s finance 
and the Church’s charities, and, further still, we 
have found the true province of Church Finance. 
It consists in making provision for : 

(i) The recruiting and training of candidates 
for the ordained and lay ministry. 

(ii) The maintenance of the ordained and lay 
ministers. 

(i) The pensioning of the ordained and lay 
ministers. 

(iv) The needs of the families of the ordained 
and lay ministers. 

(v) The erection and repair of Church build- 
ings. 

These are the matters of primary concern for 
churchmen. These make the first claims on their 
support. They are not objects for almsgiving, 
they are rather the claims for which payment is 
due. The Church, like the doctor, the lawyer, the 
grocer, rightly look for payment for services ren- 
dered and goods supplied, and only when these 
obligations have been satisfied and we have paid 
our debts does our charity and almsgiving begin. 

It was the Dean of Edinburgh who enforced this 
principle at the Pan-Anglican Congress, when he 
told how about a hundred years ago a Scottish 
bishop directed that when the offerings in church 
were devoted directly or indirectly to the support 
of the clergy, they should not be referred to in the 
Eucharist prayer as ‘Alms.’ To give money for 
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the support of the clergy was not, he said, alms- 
giving—it was the discharge of a debt. 

But here it seems necessary to guard against a 
misconception which may easily arise. ‘ Are we 
then to understand,’ it may be asked, ‘ that Church 
Finance means finance in the interest of the clergy ? 
The five objects which we are asked to recognize 
as primary concerns of the Church are mainly, if 
not exclusively, concerned with the Church’s minis- 
try. Where do the laity come in?’ The answer 
is at once at hand. The clergy do not exist for 
themselves. They have been chosen out from the 
laity to minister to the laity. Their welfare is 
important, not for the sake of themselves, but 
because on the welfare of the clergy depends the 
welfare of the laity. If the supply of priests is 
insufficient it is the laity who suffer. If the effi- 
ciency of the clergy is defective it is the laity who 
suffer. The spiritual health of the laity depends 
on the sacraments; and the ministry of the 
sacraments depends on the clergy. A-well-staffed 
and well-equipped body of clergy is therefore a 
matter of primary concern, not for the clergy’s 
sake, but for the spiritual welfare of the laity. 

This being the case, let us examine in turn the 
present position as regards the supply, the main- 
tenance, and the pensioning of clergy, and see how 
matters stand. 

The first department of Church Finance concerns 
itself with the recruiting and training for the 
sacred ministry. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly on the 
importance of a regular and sustained supply of 
candidates for the priesthood. It is obvious that 
the life of the Church depends on a sufficiency in 
the supply. 

The available records, which date from 1877, 
show that the number of those admitted to Holy 
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Orders steadily increased from that year to 1886, the 
three-yearly averages standing as follows :—1877-9, 
678 ; 1880-2, 707 ; 1883-5, 774; reaching the highest 
figure in 1886, when 814 deacons were ordained. 

From 1886 the numbers have been steadily 
declining year by year, with occasional fluctua- 
tions, reaching the lowest figure in 1904, when 569 
deacons were ordained. The three-yearly averages 
since that year have been: 1905-7, 597; 1908-10, 
664; IQII-—13, 689. 

Had the figures of 1886 been maintained, the 
number of deacons ordained between 1886 and 1913 
would have been 22,792. The number actually 
ordained during those twenty-eight years was 
18,940, thus showing a loss of 3,852 priests in 
twenty-eight years. 

The following were the numbers of deacons 
ordained for every 100,000 of the population in 
the last four census years :—in 1881, 2°7; in 1891, 
2-51-1190, 1°7 ;,in 1911, 1°9.. If the samé ratio 
of ordinands to population as in 1886 still prevailed, 
the number ordained should now stand at 1,065, 
whereas in 1914 the number stood at 685. 

These figures leave out of account, it will be 
observed, the large, persistent, and growing claims 
of the Church of Greater Britain and the Mission- 
field, and the obligation which rests with the Home 
Church to send forth to the Oversea Church, both 
within and without the dominion, a steady supply 
of priests and missionaries. 

What is the remedy for the serious depletion? 
The question is mainly a financial one. Many young 
men eminently qualified for the sacred ministry 
are debarred access through lack of means to 
defray the costs of their training. Statistics have 
been collected, and plainly go to show that when- 
ever a free or assisted course of training is offered 
the applicants abound; and evenallowing that many 
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of these applicants may prove unsuitable, a large 
number remain who give every promise of fitness. 

It was a recognition of the importance of dealing 
with this question of the supply of candidates for 
the sacred ministry as affecting fundamentally the 
welfare of the Church which led our Bishops at 
the last Lambeth Conference to give serious atten- 
tion to the question. 

The Report of the Committee of that Conference 
on the Supply and Training of Candidates for Holy 
Orders is a document of great importance, and the 
recommendations of the Committee call for special 
note. Here are two :— 


(r) ‘Our first recommendation is that there should be, 
in every diocese of the Anglican Communion where such 
provision is not already made, an Ordination Candidates 
Council,’ 

(2) ‘Our second recommendation is that in connection 
with the Ordination Candidates Council should be a fund 
recognized by the diocese as one of primary importance for 
the purpose of training men for the work of the ministry.’ 


These recommendations were accepted and en- 


forced by the resolution of the Conference itself, 
which affirms :— 


‘Inasmuch as there are many young men who appear to 
have a vocation for the ministry and to be hindered from 
realizing it only by lack of means to provide their train- 
ing, this Conference urges that an Ordination Candidates 
Fund and Committee, or some similar organization, should 
form part of the normal equipment of the Church, to assist 
bishops in discovering such men and enabling them to 
respond to their call; and that all Churchmen should be 


taught to regard it as their duty to contribute to this 
object.’ 


It is clear, then, that the Lambeth Conference 
recognizes the problem of the shortage of candi- 
dates for the priesthood to be largely a financial one. 

The second department of Church Finance con- 
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cerns itself with the maintenance of the sacred 
ministry. Here again misconception has first to 
be removed. It is a common conviction that the 
incomes of the clergy, derived from the old endow- 
ments and benefactions of the Church, are amply 
sufficient for their maintenance. There are a few 
—not many, we hope—who still labour under the 
extraordinary delusion that the priests of the 
Church, or at any rate the beneficed priests, are 
paid by the State. Even those who are not labour- 
ing under this misapprehension are disposed to 
think that even if some incumbents are underpaid 
by the Church, many are overpaid, and that a 
reasonable and common readjustment of incomes 
on the part of the Church authorities would provide 
for every parish priest a living wage. 

These convictions are based on ignorance of 
the true facts. No incumbent, of course, derives 
his income from the State. The State pays not a 
penny towards the maintenance of the Church. It 
seems ridiculous to have to say so. Further, the 
clergy are not paid even by the Church. Endow- 
ments of benefices are not provided, as some would 
seem to think, out of some central Church Fund 
which can be readjusted and modified from time 
to time. The Church in this land possesses, as 
such, no endowments, and therefore distributes 
no endowment. The only endowments which the 
Church can point to are the endowments of her 
parishes and capitular bodies. The former be- 
long to the parishes and are not at the disposal 
of the Church. Their strange inequalities are 
due to the facts that some benefactors were more 
generous than others, and some parishes possessed 
more friends than others. The incomes of parishes 
vary like the incomes of individuals, and from much 
the same cause. It is essential when dealing with 
the question of Church Finance to recognize these 
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facts. The incomes of benefices are not at the free 
disposal of the Church. They have been bequeathed 
to the special parish by special persons for a special 
purpose. And even if they were at our free disposal 
for appropriation and redistribution, there is no 
evidence that they would suffice for present-day 
requirements as regards the maintenance of the 
clergy. 

We come back, then, to the main consideration 
of the need of providing a living wage for the main- 
tenance of the clergy. This is a new and strange 
idea to many. The conviction is still widely 
prevalent that the clergy are comfortably circum- 
stanced and are expected to be givers rather than 
receivers. And yet a recent careful inquiry on 
the part of Queen Anne’s Bounty Board showed 
that there were in the two Provinces no less than 
1497 benefices in England and Wales with incomes 
less than £200 per annum. 

How, then, it will be asked, can such benefices 
be filled when they become vacant ? They cannot 
—many of them. It often takes months, even 
years, to find a priest willing to undertake such a 
starveling post; with the result that the parish 
languishes and souls are neglected, and parish and 
diocese and Church all suffer in consequence. 

Even when such benefices are filled they have to 
be filled by priests who have private means. This 
results in a double injury ; for first a search has to 
be made, not for the most suitable pastor, but for 
the pastor possessed of most private means, and, 
secondly, as a consequence the people receive their 
ministry at the cost of the minister—in other 
words the pastor is supporting his people instead 
of the people supporting their pastor. What could 
be more injurious for the sheep ? 

Nor is this all. Anfunderpaid calling cannot be 
a really efficient calling. An underpaid priest- 
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hood cannot be an efficient priesthood for the 
_ simple reason that it serves to deter rather than to 
_ draw the fittest men. And further, a service con- 
stantly hampered by money anxiety and straitened 
means cannot rise to its full efficiency. 

Evidently, then, the welfare of the people is 
closely bound up with the welfare of the parish 
and the parish priest and the sufficient provision 
for his maintenance. Here again we are brought 
face to face with a question of finance. 

Some organized system by which the income of 
ill-endowed parishes may be increased, and new 
parishes may be financed, is an evident necessity 
for the efficiency of the Church and the well-being 
of its members. 

We pass to the third department of Church 
Finance—the provision of pensions. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of this need. Here again the question 
is a lay, not a clerical one. If it be necessary to 
provide some organization for the pensioning of the 
clergy, it is in order that the laity may not suffer 
through the defective ministry of a pastor who 


on account of age or other infirmity is unable 


adequately to discharge his ministerial duties. 

Probably few defects in the Church’s organiza- 
tion have had more disastrous consequences than 
the lack of a Pension Scheme and Pension Fund 
for the Church’s ministers. It is scarcely necessary 
to dwell on the effects wrought by the prolonged 
incumbency of priests wishful, but financially 
unable, to retire from work which has grown far 
beyond their strength and capacity. 

Three attempts have been made to deal with this 
all-important need of the Church. The earliest was 
not till 1871, when the Incumbents Resignation Act 
was passed. This Act provided that where an 
incumbent found himself incapacitated through 
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physical or other infirmity to discharge the duties 
of his benefice he might apply to the bishop for a 
commission to inquire and report (a) whether 
resignation was desirable, and (8) if desirable, what 
pension, of not greater value than one-third of the 
income of the benefice, should be assigned to him. 

The fatal defects in this attempt at a clerical 
pension scheme are obvious: (1) it provides no 
certain pension, for a benefice may be of so small 
a value that neither the one-third would provide 
an adequate pension for the outgoing priest, nor 
the two-thirds a living wage for the incoming priest ; 
(2) it charges the pension not on the Church but 
on the pensioner’s successor in the benefice; (3) 
it precludes any pension for priests holding bene- 
fices of small value; (4) it makes no provision for 
unbeneficed priests. 

A second attempt has been made by a scheme 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, formulated in 
1907 and revised in 1915, to initiate some more 
adequate system by correcting the defects pointed 
out in (1) and (3) above. 

Stated concisely, the regulations are as follows :— 


‘The maximum pension-grant of the Commissioners is 
£75 per annum, to be wholly for the benefit of the retired 
Incumbent where no pension is taken from the benefice, 
If the retired Incumbent receives a pension under the 
Resignation Acts and the income of the benefice is thereby 
reduced below £250 per annum, a portion of the grant (not 
exceeding {25 per annum) is payable to the new In- 
cumbent in relief of the burden so placed upon him ; the 
remainder (not less than £50 per annum of the maximum 
grant) is paid by way of pension to the retired Incumbent, 
It is a condition of any grant from the Commissioners that 
an additional provision for the retired Incumbent shall also 
be made by way of grant from a Diocesan Society, the 
Clergy Pensions Institution or other source, of another {50 — 
per annum or such less sum as may be equal to the portion 
of the grant received by the retired Incumbent. 


hacia 
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“Over and above their grant of £75 per annum in cases of 
livings reduced by pension charges below £150 per annum, 
the Commissioners give grants to maintain the incomes 
at not more than {150 during the continuance of the 
pension charges ; and, further, they make good up to £200 
per annum the incomes of livings reduced by the incidence 
of pensions where the populations are not less than five 
hundred,’ 


The third attempt is that of the Clergy Pensions 
Institution, founded in 1885: 


“The principle on which the Clergy Pensions Institu- 
tion proceeds is that of self-help on the part of the clergy, 
augmented by the voluntary contributions of the laity. 
Each clergyman who joins is required to pay as a mini- 
mum the annual premium which will purchase for him 
an annuity at age 65 of {15 15s. On his retirement the 
annuity so purchased is augmented out of the voluntary 
contributions of the laity so as to make up a pension, If 
the beneficiary dies, or withdraws before he enters upon 
his annuity, all his payments are returned, with 24 per cent. 
compound interest, 

‘ At present the standard pension is £52 per annum, being 
made up of the £15 15s. annuity purchased by the clergy- 
man himself, together with £36 5s. augmentation. More 
than the minimum annuity of £15 15s. may be purchased, 
but no increased share of augmentation can be so secured,’ 


The present ineffectiveness of the C.P.I. is due not 
to any lack in its system or organization, but to the 
fact that membershipis voluntary andnotobligatory, 
and that the augmentation fund is so inadequately 
supported that the present pension available for 
beneficiaries is only at the rate of £1 per week. 

The Clergy Pensions Institution is undoubtedly, 
however, based on sound principles, and offers a 
very valuable foundation on which to build up a 
large, comprehensive and effective scheme. Every 
priest on ordination must be required to join the 
Institution and pay his £2 2s., and every diocese 
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must recognize its responsibility and take its share 
in building up the necessary augmentation fund. 
And certainly no scheme can be deemed adequate 
unless it embraces as a subsidiary organization a 
pension fund for the lay ministers of the Church. 
Here again, then, it is clear that a problem so vital 
to the welfare of the Church as retirement of aged 
and incapacitated clergy is a financial question— 
a matter of pounds, shillings and pence. 

We pass to the fourth department of Church 
Finance—provision for the wives and families of 
the clergy. 

This is a matter which not unnaturally gives rise 
to a considerable difference of opinion. ‘ Why,’ 
the layman asks, ‘is there any obligation on the 
part of the Church to make provision for the 
families of the clergy? I can see reason in providing 
for the clergy charged with the responsibility of 
caring for the spiritual welfare of the laity, but 
that does not apply to their family.’ 

To this it must be answered that the Church of 
England allows freedom of marriage to her priests, 
and apparently the laity desire that it should be so 
—at any rate we are often told so. So long as the 
clergy are paid less than a living wage it is obvious 
that they cannot lay aside for their family. In pro- 
portion as the official income of the clergy is in- 
creased, in that proportion the need of providing for 
their wives and families will diminish, since priests 
will be able to make such provision themselves ; 
but as this prospect is still remote, the alternative 
of a Clergy Widows and Orphans Fund seems a 
necessity. It may be added that charities and 
funds for this object are already very numerous, and 
that the consolidation and readjustment of funds 
already in existence is the more immediate need. 

The last requirement is a Building Loan Fund. 
The need for some such provision is obvious and 
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urgent. There must be few who cannot record 
their experience of watching a new district spring 
up in the confines of some large city or some 
attractive watering-place. The first and obvious 
need is a new church for the rapidly increasing 
population. But the new-comers are staggered at 
the prospect of having to raise £10,000, and they 
sit and do nothing. The curate-in-charge strains 
every nerve and wears out heart and body in 
raising, after five years’ anxious toil, enough to 
build a chancel. It holds perhaps 150 worshippers. 
But meanwhile zealous Wesleyans and Baptists 
have borrowed money from their Building Loan 
Fund. Big meeting-houses are forthwith erected, 
and congregations gather which find a welcome 
within the spacious walls and soon combine in a 
united effort to pay off the debt. 

Few things have more hindered the Church’s work 
in popular districts than the lack of some system 
for providing loans to meet the immediate needs 
of new centres. 

Surveying, then, the five essential requirements 
of an active, growing and extending church—and 
what church is worthy of the name that is not 
active, growing and extending ?—it is clear that 
all five depend, humanly speaking, on money in 
the last resort. God has willed it—it is part of the 
great sacramental system which underlies all His 
dealings with mankind—that spiritual ends should 
be brought about through material means; and 
these essential needs of the Church on which her 
life and efficiency depend are accomplished by the 
very material agency of gold and silver. 

And this leads us straight to a further conclusion. 
If God wills that His great purposes and designs 
for man’s spiritual welfare should be brought about 
(among other means) by money, it is clearly essen- 
tial that this sacred and potent means should be 
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made as effective as possible for accomplishing 
its end. In other words, that the affairs of the 
Heavenly Kingdom should be organized and 
managed with all the intelligence, skill, pains and 
ingenuity which an expert financier would put 
into a first-class business concern. The Heavenly 
Kingdom should be a model to all in the excellency 
of its business methods. 

We now reach the interesting point when, having 
arrived at a clear perception of what are the essen- 
tial needs of the Church—in other words, what are 
the departments of the Church’s operations which 
are properly included in the sphere of Church 
Finance—we go on to enquire as to the best methods 
of organizing these finances. And here invaluable 
help has come to us from the oversea dioceses of 
the Church. Colonial provinces and dioceses have 
few or no endowments. They have been com- 
pelled, therefore, by force of circumstances to face 
the whole problem and to formulate some scheme 
or system. It is interesting to observe that the 
system so formulated is practically the same in all 
self-supporting dioceses. It can be stated in a very 
few words. The diocese is the unit of financial 
administration. Every diocese, under the guidance 
of the bishop, must bear the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the supply, maintenance and pensioning 
of the ordained and lay ministers who serve the 
Church in that diocese. 

Because the object of this diocesan requirement 
is in order to provide for the welfare of the parishes 
constituting the diocese, therefore the parishes of 
the diocese must all take their share in bearing 
the financial burden involved according to their 
capacities. 

And further, as a parish is constituted of indi- 
vidual church members, every church member must 
take his share in helping his parish to support the 
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diocese, and this not out of charity, but as a pay- 
ment due for benefits received. In other words, 
for the necessary upkeep and maintenance of the 
church in the diocese the diocese makes a claim on 
the parish, and the parish makes its claim on the 
church members. 

This brings us to recognize the desirability of a 
Church Due payable by every church member, 
according to his means, to his parish in order that 
every parish may be able to provide the necessary 
finance for the diocese. 

But here at once the objector steps forward to 
allege a serious objection. ‘ You are imposing a 
forced payment on churchmen—a thing no church- 
man will stand. An Englishman will not be driven. 
Besides, you are in effect trying to revive the 
abolished Church Rates.’ 

Well, probably an Englishman is not very 
different from any other man. Few men are pre- 
pared to be driven, whatever their nationality 
may be. But most are prepared to be taught 
their duty, and, when taught, to do it. English- 
men resident abroad, in dioceses where no endow- 
ments exist to pauperize them, are able to learn in 
a few years’ time, it is found, what their duties 
and obligations are; and they fulfil them. While, 
so far from Church Rates having been abolished, 
they can at any time be levied by any parish. 
The Church Rates Act of 1869 did not abolish 
Church Rates, it only made them irrecoverable at 
law. So far from obligatory dues being opposed to 
the Church’s teaching and principles, the regulation 
of the Church which requires 


‘every parishioner to communicate three times in the 
year, of which Easter to be one,’ 


further requires 
‘yearly at Easter every parish‘oner shall reckon with 
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the parson, vicar or curate, and pay to them or him all 
ecclesiastical duties, accustomably due, then and at tha 
time to be paid.’ ; 

So that the custom of a Church Due, payable by 
church members of obligation, is neither abolished 
nor new. 

But, assuming this obligation on the part of 
parish and parishioners to support the diocese, how 
can the principle be brought into operation ? Who 
is to speak and act for the diocese ? 

No, not the Bishop; or, at any rate, not the 
Bishop alone. The Bishop is not the diocese. any 
more than the parson is the parish. Throughout 
the Colonial Churches the Bishop acts in and with 
his synod. Thus he exercises constitutional, not 
autocratic, rule. 

We in England have what correspond closely 
to Diocesan Synods. We have our Diocesan Con- 
ferences. They are the Representative Bodies, the 
Parliaments of the Church. The Bishop-in-Confer- 
ence, then, is the constitutional diocesan authority 
in finance. 

Charities and charitable funds of a diocese may 
be administered by those who support them, or 
by their special committees ; but diocesan finance 
stands on a wholly different basis. It must be 
organized, administered, and controlled by the 
Diocesan Representative Body of which the Bishop 
is head. 

We now reach a point from which the rest 
follows naturally. It is for the diocese, through 
its Official Body, the Diocesan Conference, to 
determine first what are the necessary financial 
obligations and needs for which it is annually re- 
sponsible, and secondly to determine the sum of 
money required to meet them. This Diocesan 
Budget it then becomes the responsibility of the 
diocese to raise and pay during the year into the 
Diocesan Treasury. 
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Two sources are available for raising this income: 
first, the parish, which may be invited to contribute 
a part of the required amount ; and secondly, the 
wealthier church members, who may be invited to 
subscribe to the Diocesan Treasury Fund. 

The first method requires that an apportion- 
ment should be made on each parish, according 
to the financial means and capacities of the parish. 
Such direct apportionment of parishes can only be 
carried out in dioceses of small size and of a limited 
number of parishes where local circumstances are 
commonly known. In larger dioceses the method 
commonly recognized and adopted is that the 
Board of Finance should apportion rural deaneries, 
leaving it to the ruridecanal conferences to appor- 
tion the parishes. 

As regards the second source of income it will 
be recognized that many church members will be 
able to take their full share in raising the parochial 
quota of their parish and yet not have exhausted 
their duty towards the diocese; and the need of 
a Diocesan Treasury Fund, to which the wealthier 
church-people of the diocese can contribute sub- 
stantial sums, seems to be an obvious provision, 
and offers an opportunity for donations and bequests 
which every diocese should provide. 

The scheme of parochial assessment which the 
new Finance Scheme has initiated is no novel 
expedient. It has been for long a recognized 
method of sound Church Finance in the self-support- 
ing provinces and dioceses of the Anglican Com- 
munion, and commends itself to all who have 
studied the subject in its fulness. 

It is true that it presents difficulties and raises 
problems, such as: On what basis is such appor- 
tionment to be estimated ? How are the different 
circumstances of different parishes to be recognized 
and allowed for? How are individual church 
members to be brought to recognize their obliga- 
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tions ?. What is the best method of raising the. 
parochial quota? Should parishes, like dioceses, 
make their annual budget ? Are the endowments 
of parishes to be taken into account in any way or 
degree ? Should any disabilities fall on parishes 
which fail to co-operate? 

These and other like questions need to be con- 
sidered and thought out. But these are incidents, 
and do not affect the main principle—namely, that 
every parish and every church member should 
recognize the obligation to support the Society to 
which he belongs as a matter of honest dealing and 
as an obligation of conscience. 

But a last point, and one by no means the least 
important, calls for notice. The Diocesan Confer- 
ence is obviously too large a body to be its own 
executive. Moreover, it cannot be called together 
constantly, whereas the supervision of diocesan 
finance demands constant attention. 

A Finance Committee or Board must be created 
by the Conference, entrusted with the duty of 
carrying out the policy and resolutions of the Con- 
ference. The constitution of this body is a matter 
which gives rise to much diversity of opinion, 
and will be determined variously in various 
dioceses. That it should be a body in which the 
diocese is amply represented probably all will 
agree. That the Archdeacons, as charged with 
the supervision of the temporality of the diocese, 
should be ex officio members of the Board, many 
would insist. That laymen should find a large 
representation all would accept. Indeed, the Dio- 
cesan Finance Boards, with their counterparts— 
the Ruridecanal and Parochial Finance Boards— 
appear to offer to the faithful laymen of the 
Church in each diocese an opportunity for doing 
signal service to the Church such as has seldom 
been offered before. 
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‘ The Church of England,’ it has been said, ‘ has 
not yet put the financier in his proper place in 
the ministry, as, equally with the missionary, the 
pastor and the student, one of the leading forces 
in God’s Kingdom. We have not yet consecrated 
finance to the high uses of which it is capable in 
the Master’s service.’ 

Here is the opportunity. This new era of re- 
formed Church Finance may well give scope for 
the employment in the service of the Church of 
those financial and business gifts in which many 
laymen excel. 

Indeed, we may go further and trust that the 
new scheme may call out in parish, diocese, and 
Church, latent financial ability and enthusiasm at 
present all unsuspected, which may secure for the 
movement an unlooked-for triumph. 

It has already elicited an interest and support 
which has brought new life to Diocesan and Ruri- 
decanal Conferences. Please God it may lead to 
the introduction of the same new spirit in parish 
life. 

For it is there that the real battle has to be 
fought and won. Reorganized diocesan finance 
necessarily depends, in the last resort, on re- 
organized parochial finance, and many are now 
recognizing that the new methods of diocesan 
finance are applicable to parochial finance—namely, 
an estimate of parochial expenditure for the year 
and an appeal to parishioners to contribute accord- 
ing to their means to this parochial budget. Certain 
it is that the new movement will not have effected 
its true purpose till it has transformed the methods 
of parochial finance, and that in proportion as 
parochial finance is permeated with a true spirit in 
that proportion diocesan finance will flourish, and 
Church Finance produce a new Reformation in 
the Church. 


xX 
THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE 
By WILFRED S. DE WINTON 


WueEn Henry VIII came to the throne he found 
in the whole of England and Wales no more than 
twenty-two dioceses, including Sodor and Man. 
Although since the Conquest the population had 
increased fourfold in this area, there were but 
two more sees than had existed when Lanfranc 
was archbishop. Carlisle embraced the earldom 
which William Rufus had added to England: Ely 
had been carved out of the huge diocese of Lincoln. 
Both were founded by the first Henry, and between 
the years 1133 and 1541 not one more was created. 

To these twenty-two dioceses Henry VIII added 
six—viz. Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Peterborough, and Westminster. The names of 
nine others which he proposed to create we actually 
have in his own handwriting. Hence we know that 
he contemplated a total of thirty-seven dioceses for 
a population of from three to four million souls, 
that is to say for about the present population of - 
the single diocese of London! Yet for a population 
nearly ten times as large the Church has seemingly 
to content herself with only forty diocesan bishops. 

Let us again notice on what system Henry 
proceeded in the formation of new diocesan areas. 

He found an enormous diocese of Lincoln. It 
stretched from the Thames to the Humber and 
consisted of no less than nine counties, viz. Lincoln, 
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Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Hertford, and Oxford. He 
took away Northamptonshire and Rutland to form 
the diocese of Peterborough, and Oxfordshire to 
form a county diocese of Oxford. He intended 
further that Leicestershire and Hertfordshire should 
each become a county diocese, and that another 
diocese should consist of the counties of Bedford 
and Buckingham. The principle was wise and 
intelligible—namely, to doa little at a time, but to 
do it so well and thoroughly that no new see should 
be given so large an area that it would require 
subdivision again later on. Contrast this with 
the clumsy arrangements of 1836 or even of 1878. 
Up to 1836 Ely and Oxford were ideal county 
dioceses, each containing an ancient university 
within its territory. If the Church is to keep her 
hold upon the highest intellect of the age some 
places on the episcopal bench must be reserved for 
those who are conspicuous for learning rather than 
for administrative success or parochial experience, 
and no more suitable sees could have been found 
than Oxford and Ely ; yet in 1836 it was decided 
to make these dioceses unmanageable by adding 
to Oxford Bucks from Lincoln and Berks from 
Salisbury, and giving to Ely Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire from Lincoln, and half Suffolk 
from Norwich. Peterborough, again, was made 
unworkable by receiving Leicestershire from Lin- 
coln, which, by way of compensation, was com- 
pelled to receive Nottinghamshire from York. In 
short, the redistribution of area which was made 
in 1836 was a huge mistake; it undid the good 
work done by Henry VIII and Cranmer, instead of 
grasping the unique opportunity which the forma- 
tion of the common fund of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners afforded, for founding new sees on the 
true principles of the English Reformation. 
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In 1878, so little had we profited by seeing the 
result of the mischief done in 1836 that in forming 
the diocese of Southwell the old mistake of forty 
years before was repeated : to relieve the necessities 
of Lincoln and Lichfield a county was taken from 
each, not to make two model county dioceses, but 
to compel two areas which had previously nothing 
whatever in common to throw in their lot together 
to make another unmanageable diocese and onemore 
object-lesson to church reformers of what to avoid. 

It is easy to see why such early attention was 
given by our reformers to the increase of the 
diocesan episcopate: their object clearly was that 
bishops should be not, like their mediaeval pre- 
decessors, ‘ lords over God’s heritage,’ but ‘ fathers 
in God ’ and ‘ ensamples to the flock.’ 

The danger of looking at our bishops rather as 
prelates than as pastors has been by no means 
removed. To-day they still appear to us rather 
as governors than as fathers. We assume, in fact, 
that their official work can be efficiently done, like 
that of a department of the State, by secretaries 
or clerks, while confirmations and church openings 
can be suitably undertaken by peripatetic deputies, 
and that this is all. 

But such a view loses sight of the pastoral and 
personal side of a bishop’s work, which makes a 
parish-going bishop almost as necessary as a house- 
going parson to make a church-going people. 

To quote Bishop Lightfoot : 


‘The Church of England has inherited episcopacy as its 
form of government from the ripened and inspired wisdom 
of the Apostolic age. But the episcopate, to be efficient, 
must be adequate, The very constitution of our Church 
is such that no other agency can supply the defect. It is 
not only an office of supervision, it has also its direct 
personal ministrations, This twofold character it is which 
makes it so important to secure an adequate episcopate,’ 
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How can a bishop exercise wisely and well the 
patronage in his gift, unless he knows all his clergy 
at first-hand from seeing them at work in their 
parishes ? How can he judge of the needs of a vacant 
benefice, unless he has been personally in contact 
with the church-workers of that parish long before 
the vacancy has occurred ? How can he hope to 
exercise due personal influence over the people 
of his diocese, if he is unknown to most of them 
even by face? How many of the working classes 
in this country know the name of their bishop ? how 
many know even what diocese they are in ? 

In a small town not thirty miles from the bishop’s 
palace the following conversation took place a few 
years ago, between an adult class of humble church- 
men and their clergyman who was trying to interest 
them in an approaching confirmation which was 
to be held in their parish church. ‘ The bishop is 
coming next Sunday.’ ‘ What bishop?’ ‘ Why, 
our bishop, of course.’ ‘ Who’s our bishop ?’ 

But there are cases to the contrary. I will 
mention one or two. ‘A young man was con- 
demned to death at Lincoln for the murder of his 
sweetheart. The chaplain of the gaol, new to his 
work, broke down under the terrible duty of 
preparing the murderer for death ; and the bishop, 
hearing of his distress, took the duty on himself. 
The guilty man was an absolute heathen. He had 
been a fisher-lad from Grimsby: his whole life 
had been passed at sea, and he was as ignorant of 
religion—even of right and wrong—as a South Sea 
islander. The bishop baptized him, confirmed him, 
and gave him his first and last communion in the 
condemned cell. On the night before the execution 
he slept in the prison, and on the fatal morning 
walked by the culprit to the scaffold, praying with 
him and supporting him till the drop went down.’ ! 

1 From The Household of Faith, by G. W. E. Russell. 
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I go now from the east of England to the western- 
most diocese in Wales. It is a Sunday afternoon. 
The bishop, who has more than half Wales under 
his care—a larger area than any of his English 
brethren—though he is in far from robust health, 
has driven four miles, after a busy confirmation 
in a neighbouring town, solely to administer that 
rite, not to the daughter of a peer or territorial 
magnate, but to a poor girl, a labourer’s daughter, 
so badly crippled that she could not be carried even 
a few miles ; whose life, though it hardly extended 
beyond childhood, has left a blessing behind it in 
this small country village. 

A third instance may be given. 

There is a remote, inaccessible parish on the 
borders of Wales containing a population of only 
150 souls. Owing to the late bishop’s death, six 
candidates—five were labourers’ children, one a 
mason’s—would have remained unconfirmed had 
not the fatherly heart of the new bishop prompted 
him, directly his attention was called to it, to 
promise to undertake, at great personal inconveni- 
ence, immediately after his consecration, a visit 
to that parish to confirm the candidates in the 
morning and to preach to the people the same 
afternoon. The father of one of the children 
devoted a whole day’s labour from dawn till dark 
to erecting an arch of welcome over the churchyard 
gate, and resolutely declined to be remunerated 
for his loss of time. To-day on this mason’s 
cottage wall hangs a portrait of the bishop, which 
now forms a pendant to a long solitary picture of 
Mr. Spurgeon ! 

It is such fatherly acts as these, doubly necessary 
as they are in these democratic days, which bind 
the people to their bishops and make it clear to all 
men that they are true to their Apostolic mission in 
caring for the poor and in ministering to the sick, 
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the sinful and the sorrowing. No one doubts that 
the bishops are one and all ready and even anxious 
to do these things : but how can they, except very 
rarely, when their dioceses are so unwieldy and 
claims on their time are so incessant ? 

The analogy of the overgrown parish is what 
should guide us in dealing with the overgrown 
diocese. In the case of the parish there are three 
courses open: (1) to provide the incumbent, who 
still retains sole charge of the entire parish, with 
assistant clergy ; (2) to hand over a district with 
its church and parochial organizations to one of 
the assistant clergy in sole charge, the incumbent, 
however, still retaining the responsibility and, if 
need arises, control; and (3) to divide the parish. 
Let us consider these three courses as applied to 
the case of the overgrown diocese. 

(1) To provide the diocesan with one or more 
suffragan or assistant bishops. This course is only 
a partial relief to the diocesan. It furnishes him 
with another pair of hands, but it does not relieve 
him of ‘ the care of all the churches,’ the responsi- 
bility of government or the labour of organization. 
A suffragan or assistant bishop provides greater 
facilities for confirmation, and for such functions 
as consecrations and church openings, but he is only 
a deputy. The difference between the effect of 
the appointment of a suffragan and the division 
of a diocese was clearly put by Bishop Lightfoot 
at his first diocesan conference. He said :— 


‘The expedient of a suffragan is not new in the diocese 
of Durham, This solution would be easy if it were satis- 
factory. On this point it is well to speak frankly. If I 
were to consult my own convenience, I should take steps 
at once for the appointment of a suffragan and postpone 
the division of the diocese seme die, I should certainly 
get more relief in this way; for the effect of dividing the 
diocese will not be, I apprehend, to reduce the work of the 
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2. ORDINATION STATISTICS. DEACONS ORDAINED. 
Chester. Liverpool. 


Chester . 1877 36 . .~. 1885 23. +k: +) 40: Gs) 
a LOT ome AO eee ET OOO 3 + 35 = 48 
- pe Nyy ES 5 ak SISSY 2I + 32 = 53 
II4 57 + 107 = 504 

in the 3 years before subdivision . 114 

in the 3 years after a ; 164 
Increase . : 50, OF 43 per cent. 


3. FINANCIAL AND GENERAL STATISTICS. 


The late Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, in his 
charge delivered in 1887, said :— 


‘We have 200 incumbents in the diocese; in 1880 there 
were 182, We have 194 stipendiary curates; in 1880 
there were only 120. This is an increase of 74 curates in 
seven years, 

‘During the last seven years I have consecrated twenty 
entirely new churches, and opened by licence two others 
which only need an endowment; three others are being 
built, and will be completed before long, This makes 
twenty-five in all, 

‘In the seven years that I have been Bishop of Liverpool, 
I have ordained no less than 217 deacons; in the seven 
years before the see was created the number ordained for 
the same district was only 133. The number of young 
persons confirmed in the first year that I began confirming 
was 4,700 ; the annual number is now between 6,000 and 
7,000, and these are supplied by only 200 congregations. 
During the last six years I have held 291 confirmations, 
and confirmed 35,458 young persons.’ 


Two tables are appended to the charge. 

(1) The amount spent on building, enlarging, or 
restoring churches, on building or enlarging school- 
rooms, and on building mission rooms or parishrooms 
in the diocese of Liverpool for the three years ending 
October, 1884, is £145,385 10s. 3d., and for the three 
years ending October, 1887, £197,821 19s. 10d., 
making for the six years £343,207 10s. 1d. 
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(2) The amount raised for parochial charities, 
diocesan institutions, home missions, and foreign 
missions, in the diocese of Liverpool for the three 
years ending October, 1884, was £98,771 16s. 2d., 
and for the three years ending October, 1887, 
£117,508 tos. 5d., making for the six years 
£216,280 6s. 7d., or a grand total of £559,487 16s. 8d.: 
not a bad return for the expenditure of £100,000 
in founding the see ! 


Il. DURHAM (out of which NEwcasTLEe was 
formed in 1882). 


1. CONFIRMATION STATISTICS. 


Year. No. of No. Confirmed. 
Confirmations. 
Durham . EEE SSO” < ae ae 2 15,800 
Ay ; eUOOL #1 ae ZO NM: . 5x6 } x7.230 
Ap ; DSS 2i a cae A Orr es 0,309 
Durham . TESS. = LEY e - 5,170 
re : 7) S84 SIO les - 5,041 - 16,372 
FS : PLO OSE J. MAO Ee: 5 50r 
Newcastle EL OOS HI OUR hi. Ao apie: 
. LOO Ama We BOD. ne ek AO } 10,206 
es Se OO Sue Spe A OM ce . 2,880 
in the 3 years before subdivision . 17,130 
in the 3 years after Bi . 206,578 
Increase. - 9,448, or 55 per cent. 


2. ORDINATION STATISTICS. DEACONS ORDAINED. 
Durham. Newcastle. 


Durham .° 1879 28 —. ~ 1886. 936) 4 VI5°> = 51 
re eeLO COs 4 bic See OSO Bi 5830S ae 12 ese 3 
2 S. -1wehe Sy pres + ES89a-=<29). a D5 vm 44 
106 960) =-™ 42° = 138 

in the 3 years before subdivision we too 

in the 3 years after Ee « 138 
Increase . - 32, 0630 percent. 


3. FINANCIAL AND GENERAL STATISTICS. 


In 1881, when pleading for the subdivision of 
his diocese, Bishop Lightfoot said :— 
‘] have no words but words of thankfulness, when I 


17 
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hear of the efforts of noble-hearted and open-handed men 
to supply the needs of any particular locality. They will 
always command my deepest sympathy and most cordial 
aid. But I say that if you would attack the evil in a spirit 
of true generalship, you will begin at once at the other 
end, Only plant a bishop in Newcastle, face to face with 
the spiritual destitution of the place, and I am much 
surprised if, before two or three years are passed, some 
comprehensive and well-considered scheme for its amend- 
ment is not devised. A centre of spiritual authority and 
of ecclesiastical direction is wanted, round which the zeal 
of churchmen, laity as well as clergy, may rally ; for there 
is no lack of zeal in either. I appeal confidently to the 
experience of our Church everywhere, at home and abroad, 
in the colonies and among the heathen,’ 


Nor was he disappointed, for in his charge of 
November, 1886, he was able to write :— 


‘In nothing has the wisdom of dividing the see been 
more conspicuously vindicated than in its financial results, 
This will have appeared already in my statement respecting 
the Church Building Fund ; but it is still more strikingly 
emphasized when we reckon up the expenditure from 
all sources on various church works in the diocese. The 
amounts expended since the last visitation, as given by the 
returns, are as follows :— 


J. For sites and erection of new Churches . 66,302 
II. For repairs, enlargement and decoration of 


existing Churches : : . . 60,682 
Ill. For Churchyards and other Burial Places in 

connexion with the Church . : : 9,935 

IV. For Parsonages . ‘ : ‘ + 27,416 
V. For Church Schools (Day and Sunday), sites, 
erection, enlargements, repair, or furnish- 

au 39,516 


V1 Hr Mission Rooms, Church Institutes, and 
other buildings not included under the 
previous heads . : ; : - ‘20,874 


£223,725 
aS 
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‘The amounts under these heads are generally larger, 
and, in some cases, far larger than they were for the un- 
divided diocese during the four previous years. If to these 
we add the large sums (amounting to nearly £244,000) 
contributed in the diocese of Newcastle during the same 
period, it will be plain that the money spent on the founda- 
tion of the new see has been far more than recouped to the 
two dioceses already.’ 


The late Bishop of Newcastle (Dr. Jacob) said 
that the clergy increased in that diocese since 1882 
from 218 to 316 in 1897, i.e. by nearly 100 in fifteen 
years. 


III], EXETER (out of which Truro was formed 
in 1877). 


1. CONFIRMATION STATISTICS. 


Year. No. of No. Confirmed. 
Confirmations. 
exeter 1: EEE S 7 5 ate Pur ke fone - 5,401 
f 3 eat S7 OU as eloAaN O74 11,675 
MELEE | ; 1879 pO nO345 
is i A LOOO ae el O2 eat: - 6,034 12,382 
curO 9. Pe 70) eee Ap 1G aer eel Ae 
iF : See EOOOmms Math S 8 eh 5 30 3,277 
in the 2 years before subdivision . 11,675 
in the 2 years after Fi - 15,659 
Increase c - 3,984, Or 34 per cent. 


2. ORDINATION STATISTICS. DEACONS ORDAINED. 


Exeter. Truro. 


iP xeter, 3. DES74, "257° LOOhe  EQh ee PT 24 
¥ hn Tesi PRD EL OOO 340 -|- ot 4 eee AS 
R: ele Oma hee TESST 7) 20s ks Oar 39 
63 68 + 41 = 109 
in the 3 years before subdivision «2203 
in the 3 years after A Aare) 


Increase... - 46, or 73 per cent, 
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3. FINANCIAL AND GENERAL STATISTICS. 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall, which now forms the 
Diocese of Truro. 


Before creation of See of Truro. After. 
1850 1869 1876 1885 


Incumbentsiresident)2.) 108)... 6207). ZEUS mee 
Assistant Curates : AQ. BO < Sia es 78 
Parsonage Houses : 7 tae Igo. 198) 3250 


Before 1877 the average number of churches 
built and restored was 3°5 per annum; since it has 
risen to 6°6. 

It might be thought that the expenditure of 
£70,000 on endowing the new see, and £110,000 
on building a new cathedral, and the annual sum 
required for the maintenance of twenty-seven 
additional curates, would have seriously diminished 
the support given to home and foreign missions ; 
the contrary is, however, the case. Comparing 
the figures given in the Exeter Calendar for 1877 
(the last that included Cornwall) with those in the 
Exeter and Truro Calendars for 1889, I find that 
the amounts given in a single year by the two 
counties of Devon and Cornwall to such objects 
have increased since the creation of the see of Truro 
as follows, Cornwall alone giving under the first 
head more than Devon and Cornwall gave to- 
gether before 1887 :— 


n 


} Home Missions (i.e. General Funds of 
A.S.C. and C.P.A.S.) have increased 


by $2,869 
Foreign Missions (S. P.G. and CMS. :) 
have increased by . « do20s 


Missions to Seamen have increased by 485 
Total increase . . £4,647 


But the greatest benefits of subdivision no 
figures can show ; they were however well stated 
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by the then Bishop of Exeter at Wakefield in 
1886 -— 

‘I can testify that the division of overgrown dioceses is in- 
valuable in the way of enabling the bishop to get into closer 
personal and individual contact with his clergy, and also 
with the people; it enables him to go to their homes, their 
schools, and their parishes, and to preach to the people.’ 


And by a well-known Plymouth layman, who 
wrote in 1888 :— 

‘The great benefit of the division (of Exeter diocese) has 
been that the bishop has been able to visit every part of 
the diocese more frequently, and to stay longer and show 
himself more among the people; and there can be no 
_ doubt that the presence of a bishop among the people does 
produce a very great effect. Our bishop spent ten days 
here last January, meeting the churchwardens, the Sunday- 
school teachers and other church workers, as well as 
the clergy, and visiting the schools, the hospitals, and the 
workhouse, All this did incalculable good.’ 

The evidence shown by these statistics is simply 
overwhelming in favour of the subdivision of 
dioceses. I shall not labour the point further. 
Let us now consider (1) the amount of subdivision 
we require ; (2) the principle on which dioceses 
should be divided; (3) the minimum income of 
new sees and whence it should be obtained; (4) 
what facilities are necessary for obtaining the 
sanction of Church and State to such subdivision ; 
(5) the mode of appointment of bishops to old and 
new sees; and finally (6) the question whether 
provinces as well as dioceses require subdivision. 

(1) There is no safer or more experienced guide 
than the late Bishop Selwyn on this point. After 
spending a quarter of a century as Bishop of New 
Zealand, and some years as Bishop of Lichfield, 
he said on this subject :— 

‘We [diocesan bishops] ought to be multiplied, so as to 
become acquainted with every parish and to spend a day 
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or two every year in each parish. Until that is the case 
we shall never have the episcopal office presented to the 
public mind as it ought to be, . . . Why are the laity so 
ignorant on the subject of confirmation ? Because they 
seldom see a confirmation, This ignorance will soon be 
removed if confirmations are held annually in every parish. 
Now with respect to another point, ordination, There is a 
general complaint now that examinations for holy orders are 
more hurried than they ought to be. I think the bishops 
should have more time for examination and communicating 
personally with the candidates; and for that purpose 
there must not be too many candidates at each ordination, 
. .. Then again, the institution of new incumbents to the 
cure of souls by the bishop in person is a most important 
element for good. .. . To know his clergy and to be known 
of them, is as much the duty of a bishop as it is the duty of 
a pastor to know his sheep and to be known of them,’ 


But do not let it be thought that dioceses with 
big town populations require subdivision as 
urgently as dioceses of large area and of chiefly 
rural character. The town clergy are kept up to 
the mark by the bustle and movement incidental 
to large populations. It is the country clergy in 
their isolation who most require the sympathy, 
encouragement and stimulus of constant personal 
touch with their bishop. Archdeacon Norris of 
Bristol once said to me: ‘ We want a good man 
for a town parish, but for a country parish one 
wants almost a saint!’ Everything is against 
the country parson—the deadness of his environ- 
ment depresses him and often reduces to sloth 
and despair an active man who comes to a country 
parish from a town curacy full of zeal and energy. 
He tries hard and seems to make no impression—his 
bishop’s sympathy and encouragement can alone 
save him from slackness and despondency. 

Speaking of his own diocese, viz. Oxford, the 
late Bishop, Dr. Paget, said: ‘ I hope that the time 
will come when an important county, containing 
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200 parishes, will be regarded as a sufficient area 
of responsibility and care for any man’; and his 
successor, Dr. Gore, has said: ‘ It seems to me that 
the beginning of efficiency for a bishop is to know 
his clergy. Doubtless he should also know many of 
his laity. But for him the beginning of efficiency 
is to know his clergy.’ Again: ‘I do not think that 
any diocese ought, if the bishop is to know the 
clergy, to have much more than 200 parishes or 
300 clergy.’ 

Let us remember, too, the rapid increase in the 
number of a bishop’s public duties, owing to the vast 
development of diocesan machinery and organiza- 
tion. The late Bishop of St. David’s said in 1894 :— 

‘Whereas until about fourteen years ago I had ordinarily 
to preside at some two or three meetings of a diocesan 
character in the course of a year, I calculate that I now 
spend on an average one month out of every twelve in 
the chair at such assemblies.’ 


We are forced to the conclusion that, speaking 
roughly and excluding Wales, the minimum we 
should require would be county dioceses. Not 
that Rutland should be compelled to have a sepa- 
rate bishop, or that Lancashire should be denied 
three or more, or even Sussex two. County dioceses 
were the ideal of Henry VIII and Cranmer, and 
with ten times the population we should surely 
be content with no less. I am glad to quote in 
support of this view the following weighty words of 
Bishop Gore: 

‘ All the experience that I had as Bishop of Worcester 
led me to feel that the diocese I was set to manage, like 
most of our dioceses, was so large that it made the task 
of episcopacy practically impossible, All the experience I 
had in assisting to bring about the new Diocese of Birming- 
ham has confirmed my belief that it makes more difference 

1 In an Appendix the minimum requirements are stated 
in detail. 
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than can easily be realized to the Church in a great city 
when it has a bishop of its own, I am, therefore, more 
strongly than ever of opinion that we need to reform our 
diocesan arrangements, by making almost each county a 
separate diocese, and also by providing our greatest cities 
with bishops of their own,’ 


(2) Very closely follows the consideration of 
the principle on which dioceses should be divided. 

Professor Freeman seems to be worthy of atten- 
tion when he says :— 


‘The principle that I should try to lay down is that 
dioceses should follow counties. It is the principle of old 
Gaul, the principle of modern Germany, the principle of 
England at several intermediate stages, that the ecclesi- 
astical divisions should follow the civil, It is especially 
needful in England, where the civil divisions are so old, 
where they enter into so many points of men’s thoughts, 
feelings and associations,’ 


Again, if a county is too large an area for a 
diocese, let civil divisions be followed in the new 
arrangements—e.g. in Sussex, which has a distinct 
county council for East Sussex and for West 
Sussex. Or again, now that the diocese of Wor- 
cester is divided, let there be a second diocese 
formed for the county of Warwick, leaving the 
county of Worcester to form the diocese of 
Worcester, thus avoiding the mistake recently 
perpetrated at Bristol, to which city three alien 
deaneries in Wiltshire were attached. 

(3) The minimum income of new sees and where 
it is to be found. I strongly deprecate any undue 
denudation of the endowment of the old sees— 
they have historic traditions and large houses to 
keep up, and in my judgment £4,000 a year should 
be their irreducible minimum. But when we come 
to new sees all the conditions are changed. Where 
is the need for the large house of palatial dimen- 
sions? I most firmly believe that £2,000 a year 
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and a reasonably-sized house would be a sufficient 
minimum in most cases, at least to start with. 

There is a precedent for a £2,000 minimum of 
which no one seems to have ever heard, viz. the 
Bishop’s Resignation Act of 1869, made perpetual 
in 1875. By this Act, when a bishop is incapaci- 
tated by mental infirmity a coadjutor cum jure 
successionis can be appointed by the Crown, and 
draw £2,000 a year from the income of the see. 
He will undertake every duty, responsibility and 
privilege of the incapacitated bishop, except his 
house and his seat in Parliament. I propose 
that in addition to the £2,000 minimum income a 
house should be provided; and I feel sure that no 
sensible person would mind the bishop of a new 
see being relieved of his reversion to a seat in 
the House of Lords until the income had reached 
£3,000 or even £4,000 a year, if there are to be any 
bishops in our Second Chamber when reformed. 
Surely if £2,000 a year and no house was thought, 
by the wisdom of Parliament in 1869, sufficient 
for an acting Bishop of London, Durham, or 
Winchester, it might be sanctioned in 1915 as the 
minimum endowment of a new county bishopric 
with a fair-sized house thrown in, at least as a 
temporary expedient. 

If the old episcopal sees, including Durham and 
Winchester, but excluding London, are reduced to 
£4,000 (the figure mentioned in the Act of 1836 as 
the minimum), and York is reduced to £8,000 (leav- 
ing Canterbury untouched), a sum of nearly £15,000 
a year will be available and will provide half the 
needed endowment for the fifteen new sees, leaving 
only £1,000 a year and a moderately-sized house 
to be found by each locality. The endowment of 
London has been left out of account, as it would 
have to be reserved for consideration when the 
episcopal requirements of Middlesex were dealt with. 
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(4) Next, what sanction do we require from 
Church and State for the subdivision of dioceses ? 

We want of course a general enabling Act, giving 
powers analogous to those for the subdivision of 
parishes. One hundred years ago no parish could 
be divided without a special Act of Parliament. 
This can now be done by an Order in Council, when 
certain conditions are complied with. It is often 
said, and sometimes truly, that the subdivision 
of parishes has gone too far. I think the truth 
is rather that it has often been done on a wrong 
principle—viz., to cut off the poor part only from 
a rich parish, instead of making a fair division 
which would leave both parts with rich and poor 
inthem. But if we have divided parishes too freely 
there is no fear that we shall. do the same with 
dioceses ; because, whereas the endowment of 
new vicarages has come almost exclusively from 
old ecclesiastical sources, it is not contemplated 
that less than half the endowment of a new see 
should come from public subscription. Is not the 
need of finding £30,000 or £40,000 from such a 
source a sufficient safeguard ? 

At present we are at a deadlock—people will not 
give largely till they know that Parliamentary 
sanction is assured, and the Government will not 
introduce a bill until the greater part of the endow- 
ment is guaranteed. 

(5) It is indeed time that we faced the question 
of the mode of appointment to sees, whether old or 
new. For some two hundred years, dating from 
the time of Sir Robert Walpole, bishops have been 
appointed on the nomination of the Prime Minister. 
It is well to consider what this may mean in the 
near future—the nomination by a Baptist or 
Presbyterian Premier who doesn’t believe in Episco- 
pacy at all, or by a Unitarian who denies the most 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith ! 
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In Sweden not the Premier but the clergy of the 
vacant diocese submit three names to the king, 
whose choice is restricted to these three names. 
Why should not we in the same way demand that 
the clergy and lay members of the Diocesan Con- 
ference should submit three names to the Crown 
in the case of a vacant bishopric, and in the case of 
a vacant archbishopric that the bishops of the 
two provinces should submit three names for the 
choice of the Crown ? 

Somewhat similarly suffragan bishops are ap- 
pointed at the present time: the diocesan bishop 
submits two names to the king, who selects one of 
them, usually the first. 

(6) There remains only the question of the 
creation of more provinces. 

Whatever may be the future position of the 
Church in Wales with reference to the State, there 
is little doubt that a Welsh province will be created. 
There are already four Welsh dioceses, and at least 
two more are urgently required ; but even four 
dioceses may well form a province. 

Till the year 1133 York Province contained only 
two dioceses—from 1133 to 1541 it contained only 
three, and till 1836 only four; so the Welsh pro- 
vince would not be unprecedentedly small. 

London again north and south of the Thames 
can only be adequately dealt with by being formed 
into a province, which should include those parishes 
outside the Metropolitan area where Londoners 
sleep as well as those inside it where they work. 

It is unnecessary to go into further detail: when 
once the over-large province of Canterbury has 
parted with Wales and Greater London it will be 
ready to face the loss of further territory as future 
needs require. , 

I have tried to show that nothing so vitally 
strengthens the Church in every department of her 
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work as an adequate provision of diocesan bishops, 
and that the modern experience of subdivision 
amply proves the wisdom and foresight of Henry’s 
advisers at the very dawn of the Reformation. 
There are wealthy people who build and endow 
schools, hospitals and picture galleries. Is it likely 
to turn out that no churchman or churchwoman 
will endow a bishopric ? Many people will spend 
£10,000 on building or restoring a church in their 
own parish; yet surely it is a nobler ambition to 
have a fifth or a tenth share in giving life and 
energy to the Church’s work in two populous 
counties with a million inhabitants, than to have 
the undivided honour of directly benefiting a few 
hundred souls in a single small parish. I may be 
told that it is absurd to suggest that any such idea 
will ever gain popularity ; yet sixty years ago the 
now familiar work of building or restoring a church 
by voluntary subscription was thought a strange 
and quixotic proposal. When Bishop George 
Augustus Selwyn was curate of Windsor he found 
a debt of £3,000 owing on the security of the rates 
for recently rebuilding the parish church. At a 
meeting held to consider the advisability of im- 
posing stiff pew rents in order to provide the interest 
on the loan, Mr. Selwyn startled his hearers by 
suggesting that the debt should be repaid by volun- 
tary subscription, and offered his curate’s stipend 
for two years to furnish a tenth of what was 
required. Within a month the congregation re- 
covered sufficiently from their surprise at hearing 
so novel a suggestion to raise the required sum— 
the principal was repaid and the creditor forgave 
the interest. Sixty years hence the endowment 
of new sees by public subscription, with which as 
yet we are scarcely familiar, may cause as little 
comment and surprise as building or restoring a 
church by such means does at the present day. 
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An eloquent speaker said at Manchester Church 
Congress in 1888 :— 

‘We have to convince churchmen, and to con- 
vince the capitalists, that episcopacy, as a real 
energizing force, working as the living centre of 
each diocese, radiating to the very outer ring of 
its circumference, and sending the heart’s blood 
of the Church to the extremities, is essential to the 
vitality of the body spiritual.’ 

I think the experience of Truro, Liverpool, and 
Newcastle should go far to convince them. 


APPENDIx I 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CouNTy DIOCESES 


County. Old See. New See. 
Berks . : ‘ — ‘ . Reading 
Bucks . F ae ; . Aylesbury 
Cambs and Hunts . Ely é : : — 
Cheshire : . Chester . u : — 
Cornwall 4 uMRE DUO fe : ; — 
Cumberland . Carlisle — 
Derby . — Derby 
Devon . Exeter — 
Dorset and Channel 

Islands — , Sherborne 
Durham Durham . —— 
Essex Chelmsford — 
Gloucester Gloucester — 
Hants . Winchester — 
Hereford ‘ Hereford — 
Herts and Beds St, Alban’s — 
Kent, East Canterbury — 

eee WM Gb ens Rochester — 
Lancashire & West- 

moreland — Lancaster 

ie — Bolton 

. Liverpool — 

a Manchester = 
Leicester — Leicester 
Lincoln Lincoln — 
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County. Old See. New See. 
Monmouth — Newport 
Norfolk. . Norwich . — 
Northants and Rut- 

land . < . Peterborough . a 
Northumberland Newcastle —_— 
Notts . Southwell —_ 
Oxford . Oxford — 
Salop — : Shrewsbury 
Somerset Bath & Wells . — 
Stafford Lichfield . — 
Suffolk . Bury & Ipswich = 
Surrey . = : Guildford 
Sussex . Chichester — 
Warwick — Coventry 
Wilts Salisbury — 
Worcester Worcester — 
Yorkshire Ripon. pa 

a Wakefield — 

¥ York — 

» — Beverley 

” Tc, Leeds 

= Sheffield . 

i : — Bradford 
SoutH WALEs— 

Glamorgan, East Llandaff . — 


Glamorgan, West, 


Brecon and 


Brecon & Radnor — Swansea 
Cardigan, Carmar- 
then, and Pem- 


broke : . Ste Davyidis 3 . —_— 


Note,—North Wales would remain as at present, also 
Sodor and Man, Bristol, like Birmingham, would be a 
city diocese merely, and the Channel Islands would go to 
Sherborne. London, both north and south of the Thames, is 
unique in its requirements, and would demand special 
treatment, 

The above scheme provides for 55 dioceses ; if we provide 
for the 14,371 ecclesiastical parishes at the rate of a 
diocesan bishop to every 250 parishes, we arrive at much the 
same figure—viz., 57 dioceses, 


APPENDIx II 


SoME STATISTICS OF THE PRESENT DIOCESES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


INCOMB OF SEE. 


nterbury . 15,000 
rk 9,000 
ndon + 10,000 
ngor + 4,200 
ith and Wells 5,000 
rmingham 4,200 
istol 3,036 
tlisle 4,500 
elmsford 2,500 
ester 4,200 
ichester 4,200 
irham 7,000 
ve 4,000 
eter 4,200 
oucester 4,300 
sreford 4,200 
chfield 4,200 
acoln 4,500 
verpool 4,200 
anda ft 4,200 
mchester . 4,200 
weastle 3,465 
rwich 4,200 
ford + 5,000 
terborough 4,500 
pon. 4,200 
chester 4,000 
Alban’s 2,501 
Asaph 4,200 
David's 4,500 
Edmunds- 
oury & Ips- 
wich pn 2,500 
isbury 5,000 
>ffield - 2,500 
lor & Man 1,700 
ithwark . 3,147 
ithwell 3,180 
HO « + 3,109 
ikefield . 3,017 
nchester . 6,500 
reester . 4,200 


NUMBER OF ECCLEsI- 
ASTICAL PARISHES. 


Oxford . ; 
Peterborough . 
Norwich 
Manchester 
Lincoln . 
London . 
Winchester 
Exeter . 3 
Bath & Wells . 
York a ‘ 
Salisbury 
Southwell 
Chelmsford 
St. Edmunds- 
bury . ‘ 
Lichfield 
St. David’s 
Worcester 
Hereford 
Chichester 
Ripon 
Gloucester 
Southwark 
Canterbury 
St. Alban’s 
Carlisle . 


Truro 
Liverpool 

St. Asaph 
Rochester 
Bristol 
Newcastle 
Wakefield 
Sheffield 
Birmingham 
Bangor . é 
Sodor & Man . 


656 
593 
585 
580 
579 
578 
568 
510 
500 
498 
491 
485 
463 


452 
449 
408 
383 
BL 
376 
364 
318 
310 
308 
300 
297 
287 
274 
267 
251 
233 
212 
207 
200 
182 
181 
176 
158 
145 
145 

25 


POPULATION, IQII 
(thousands only). 


London 
Manchester . 
Southwark , 
Liverpool 
Durham 
Chelmsford 
Winchester . 
Southwell 
Llandaff 
Lichfield 
Ripon 

York ; 
Birmingham 
Chester 
Peterborough 
Sheffield 
Wakefield 
Worcester 
Newcastle 
Exeter 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Canterbury . 
St. David’s 
Lincoln 
Rochester 
Norwich 
Bristol 5 
St. Alban’s . 
Bath & Wells 
Carlisle 
Salisbury 
Truro . 
Gloster 

St. Edmunds- 


Ehyiare,. 
Herefor 
Bangor . 
Sodor & Man 
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3,811 
3,251 
2,235 
1,469 
1,370 
1,355 
1,328 
1,318 
1,316 
1,308 
1,192 
I,106 
1,018 
932 
840 
840 
792 
705 
699 
695 
691 
665 
652 
586 
562 
557 
520 
508 
498 
465 
429 
404 
330 
328 


327 
313 
303 
219 
215 

52 


ACREAGE 


(thousands only.) 


St. David’s . 
Lincoln 
York 
Ripon . 
Exeter 
Carlisle 
Winchester . 
Salisbury 
Newcastle 
Peterborough 
Southwell 
Lichfield 
Norwich 
St. Asaph . 
Bath & Wells 
Hereford 
Bangor 5 
Chelmsford . 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Worcester 
Truro . é 
Manchester . 
iD byes OP : 
St. Edmunds- 
bury 
Llandaff 
Gloucester 
St. Alban’s 
Chester 
Durham 
Canterbury . 
Rochester 
Bristol 
Sheffield 
Liverpool 
Wakefield 
Southwark 
Birmingham 
London 3 
Sodor & Man 


2,235 
1,705 
1,700 
1,660 
1,652 
1,630 
1,386 
1,314 
1,201 
1,268 
1,190 
1,175 
1,144 
1,068 
1,038 


XI 
CHURCH REFORM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
By the DEAN or LINCOLN 


At allow that during the last twenty-five years 
there has been a marked growth of human interest 
and even of enthusiasm in the solution of social 
problems. The cry of the workers for better 
conditions of life, for a juster share in the fruits of | 
labour, has been heard by the conscience of men 
who are not themselves wage-earners. It is at 
last widely recognized that there is a large social 
question, and that we are all concerned in its 
solution, not merely because we are affected by its 
issue, but because we are each of us more or less 
responsible for its existence. 

The broad and popular division of men—a 
division often condemned as by implication hostile 
to wealth—into the classes and the masses is in 
the main sufficiently true. Employers and em- 
ployed are, as a matter of fact, ranged by modern 
industrialism into two great camps, however much 
each camp may contain various grades within itself. 
Neither profit-sharing voluntarily granted from 
above, nor labour co-partnership organized from 
below, has as yet made any appreciable difference 
to this main social division. 

On the whole, therefore, the classes represent 
capital ; the masses represent labour. The capital 
of the capitalist is not always the just reward of 
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his own wits. The moneyed classes have been 
largely created by our laws of inheritance, and 
by the inherent power of money, under present 
economic conditions, to gather to itself more money. 
In part owing to the power of money, in part to 
the advantages of inheritance, the moneyed classes 
have most opportunities for higher culture. They 
have larger opportunities of education; money 
gives them more leisure, leisure offers them, if they 
use it aright, more culture. By virtue of their 
capital, individual or associated, they constitute 
the employing class ; they thus still largely control 
the conditions of labour. They supply, mostly, 
though not always, out of their own ranks, the 
captains of industry. They form the majority 
of both legislative and administrative bodies. 
Through a Cabinet of politicians they promote or 
impede new laws. They possess, to put it briefly, 
in largest measure the best chances of common life. 
_ On the other hand the working man lives by a 
weekly wage. Even the more successful of these 
men have but a small chance of becoming capital- 
ists : the industrial revolution has steepened the 
gradient. The best they can hope for is regular 
work. Some of the more highly organized can by 
combination provide something better than State 
insurance or pension alone in old age. But to the 
majority work is neither regular nor highly paid. 
Improvement in their condition has mostly only 
been obtained by the pressure that combination can 
enforce. Through isolation, suspicion, or ignorance 
the majority do not combine at all: but, whether 
combined or no, there are indeed few who are free 
from all fear of the outlook when they stay to reflect 
on the chances and changes of industrial life. 
Upon the marginal edge of either class is a fringe 
that belongs neither to the capitalist nor to the 
wage-earner. There is a border, so to speak, to 
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either fringe where men shade off into common 
economic and social conditions, wherein perhaps 
only inherited sympathies or antipathies serve to 
keep them apart. The tradesman class includes 
the larger and the smaller tradesman ; the clerk 
may be the son of an officer who is thought to have 
sunk, or the son of an artisan who is thought to 
have risen ; the farmer may hunt twice a week, or 
may drive his own plough ; even the professional 
man is differently classified according to the sum 
total of his fees or the social rank of his clientele. 

For the men in these fringes the struggle for life 
is often more severe than for highly skilled artisans 
in regular work. Yet on the whole the sympathies 
of these men are definitely on one side or another 
of the line of social cleavage. Their cause is ulti- 
mately the cause of the classes or the cause of the 
masses. 

Roughly speaking, then, it is reasonably accurate 
to say that the questions at issue between capital 
and labour make up the social problem. On the 
one side stands the class of men who either possess 
capital of their own, or have easy access through 
credit to capital. To this class belong the million- 
aire, the moderately wealthy, the entrepreneur, and 
the larger distributor. Just below these are the 
professional classes and the tradesmen who con- 
tribute to joint-stock companies, most of whom 
may be regarded in relation to capital as ‘ within 
the margin of sympathy’ with it. On the other 
side stands the worker proper. He has now dis- 
covered that political enfranchisement is not 
economic freedom. Conscious of inequality of 
opportunity, he is in an attitude of attack. The 
capitalist is in an attitude of defence. The 
position is one of estrangement. 

All attempts to paint in broad colours will, we 
allow, seem to exaggerate, to fail in accuracy of 
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detail and so, of course, in suggestiveness. Little, 
for instance, has yet been said of distinction between 
town and country. In the country the details of 
the problem are indeed different. The often loud 
voices of the town contrast strangely with the 
silence and sometimes the suspicion of the villager. 
But in essence the problem is the same. It is in 
part one of distribution, in part one of production. 
Both problems are complicated by the conditions 
introduced by the world market. The American 
corn rings can affect a Suffolk wage. Corn is 
low; rents are low; the squire has no money ; 
the farmer has little money, and at times less 
enterprise. He is not yet won to co-operate. The 
labourer finds work; but what he finds is not 
well paid. His cottage is leaky, and is not his own. 
He may get an allotment, with which he may eke 
out his wage; but if his children grow up un- 
successful, how is he to escape the workhouse ? 
The labourer is reticent : he tells his neighbour little 
and his parson often less. If he has ambitions, they 
connect themselves vaguely with the land ; or else 
he refuses to stay, migrates to towns, and while 
maintaining the vigour increases the difficulties of 
the workers there. So the fight for existence grows 
fiercer : rents rise: the belt of town lands grows 
more valuable. The owners of the ground grow 
wealthy. The country contributes out of its very 
stagnation to intensify the contrast between man- 
sion and slum. 

Of course it is not contended that there are not 
compensations and growing elements of hope. In 
many respects there has been an improvement in 
the condition of the poor. Organized labour has 
obtained, after severe struggles, better conditions 
than existed at the beginning of the century. Un- 
organized labour, at least in towns, has to some 
extent followed suit, though rent and rates often 
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devour a large part of the improvement in wage. 
Where abuses exist they cannot be entirely neg- 
lected. The workers have votes: voters may be 
deceived and misled, but they cannot be ignored ; 
and, however slow the process, there is hope wher- 
ever a problem is seen, stated, and acknowledged. 
Further, as has been said above, the conscience of 
many in the more comfortable classes has been 
touched. The spread of the Christian Social 
Union is one effective proof of this. Thirty years 
ago it did not exist: yet the committee of the 
Lambeth Conference on Industrial Questions recog- 
nized every one of its principles and expressly 
repudiated some of their contraries. The Univer- 
sity and College settlements witness to a new sense 
of a social duty to the dwellers in the ‘ cities of the 
poor.’ Lay men and women have gone down into 
streets of workers, whose employers have often 
abandoned them for the suburbs ; and they have 
gone there to pay a social rather than an individual 
debt. They have brought their art, their experi- 
ences, their brains, their faith in fellowship, to the 
service of their fellows; they have received as 
much as they have given, and their unselfish work 
is serving to bridge the chasm that a selfish and 
pleasure-loving plutocracy has at times appeared 
to acquiesce in. 

But the chasm is not yet safely bridged. These 
devoted men and women would be the first to 
confess that the result of their work, hopeful as it 
has been, is as yet but as a drop in the ocean of 
social need. The division remains still, the classes 
on one side, the masses on the other. But it was 
exactly this division of privilege versus struggle 
that the Church was created, if not all at once 
to obliterate, at least to modify, alleviate, and 
gradually remove. The very conditions of the 
Incarnation necessitate it. From -Bethlehem to 
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Calvary the very meaning of it all is peace for men 
through self-surrender. The words of life, ‘ Sell 
all thou hast,’ were but the individual rendering of 
a gospel which in principle is addressed to us all. 
This gospel is found, even before our Master’s 
birth, plainly expressed in the Magnificat. It is 
applied by St. James to condemn such a petty 
detail (so it would seem to many) as the ‘ partial’ 
seating of worshippers in church. This mere 
detail the Apostle calls respect of persons: and 
respect of persons, he adds with equal plainness, is 
nothing else than sin. There is in fact a common 
plane of spiritual equality to which, even in details 
and of course in principles, the wealthy man should 
be brought down and the poor man raised up. It 
is the Church’s mission to proclaim this gospel. 
That mission is not fulfilled, so long as the majority 
of the rich remain unpersuaded that, to save their 
very souls, they cannot be indifferent to the en- 
vironment in which the character of their poorer 
brethren is being degraded. Equality of oppor- 
tunity for the formation of Christian character in 
all men is part and parcel of the gospel. The rich 
and the powerful themselves need saving: and 
they are being lost, in every higher sense, by all 
luxury, all selfishness, all oblivion of spiritual 
equality, brought about not by wealth used as a 
trust, but by wealth used as a mere possession. 
This ideal of the necessary spiritual equality of 
men was manifestly the ideal of the early Church. 
The voluntary communism at Jerusalem was 
prompted by it. When she was planting herself 
in the busy cities of Greek life, she at once found a 
similar division between rich and poor to that we 
ourselves know of. Yet St. Paul did not hesitate 
to declare that the separatist spirit of the Corinthian 
agape, as well as its drunkenness, annulled, so to 
speak, the eucharist that followed. No one can 
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read the New Testament and not see that the 
principle of spiritual equality and of equality of 
opportunity is inherent in Christian principles. 

Nor in later and less pure days, even after the 
ambitions of secular supremacy had entered into 
her life, did the mediaeval Church forget that she 
was specially the advocate of the struggling, the 
defender of their liberty and of their progressive 
status. The great leaders of the English Church 
were true friends of the people. Both Theodore 
and Dunstan promoted an education that was 
popular rather than aristocratic. Lanfranc was 
the friend of the slave: under him the Church 
produced real leaders of men. Anselm fought for 
general liberty as much as for his own. It was 
a happy thing for the English people that the Nor- 
man kings could crush the baronage but could not 
crush the Church. The tyranny of the Crown was 
alone prevented by the courage of great churchmen. 
Nothing else can explain the extraordinary popu- 
larity of Becket. The instinct of tHe people was 
a true one. They saw only the man who dared 
to support a merciful code against officials ; it is 
easy to forgive them for not foreseeing that the 
development of their own freedom would altogether 
modify the self-will they dreaded. It was Becket’s 
courage, rather than his cause, that made it possible 
for Stephen Langton to lead resistance to John. 
A far greater contribution to human liberty was 
that oath exacted by the Archbishop at St. Paul’s 
than the oath taken in the Versailles tennis court 
nearly six hundred years later by the early French 
revolutionists. 

But why, we may well ask, labour the point 
further ? In her best and purest days the Church 
of Christ witnessed faithfully to her mission: and 
she is equally bound to-day to be the ally of all 
just progress. She should know no worldly dis- 
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tinction in her proclamation of the truth: peer 
and peasant, master and workman, are to her only 
souls to be redeemed. That one should have more 
than he needs for a humanized life and another 
less, should be to her as intolerable as the selfish- 
ness of Corinth once was to St. Paul. The very 
purpose of wealth is to supply need. Bad cottages, 
bad drainage, bad water, sickness anywhere un- 
tended, poverty unaided and unguided, labour in- 
sufficiently rewarded, injustice, hardness, division— 
all this she must struggle as earnestly to see altered 
as once she strove to free the serf or ransom the 
slave. To supply that which lacketh in life or in 
love, this is her mission to all. 

Does she do this now? That is the question. 
Does she speak on social matters in the trumpet 
tones of St. James? Is she fully trusted by the 
people to stand between warring classes, with a 
special mission to care for and represent the poor 
while capable of perfect justice to all? 

The answer cannot be an unlimited ‘ Yes.’ And 
why ? The reasons to be given are manifold: 
some are to the credit of the clergy and some are 
not. There are, e.g., still men amongst the clergy 
who are not free from prejudice, inherited or 
assimilated. It is not always easy in a certain 
social entourage for men to speak out plainly. 
Caution or timidity are influential causes of silence. 
Furthermore there are many who are keenly in 
sympathy with the needs of the workers, but who are 
equally aware that the much-abused squire is as 
anxious as any one to do his best with his responsi- 
bilities : but he is often overburdened with unequal 
taxation. Sometimes an irresponsible neighbour, 
by injustice and fanaticism, makes social advocacy 
less easy for the sane. Sometimes the workman 
himself chills the sympathetic by seeming to prefer 
to repulse the parson, whatever he may think. 
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A further difficulty is in our opinion created by 
the financial obstacles that men of lower social rank 
meet with, when they desire, for themselves or 
their children, the opportunity of being entrusted 
with the ministerial office. It is said that we must 
have-an educated ministry. This is quite true: 
but is the answer quite sincere? If education 
means, in part at least, theological experience, the 
thing we need is not now being secured either by 
our tests of candidates or our organized oppor- 
tunities for continued study. If it means savoir 
faire, or to put it plainly, good manners, the training 
of a French priest might supply a reasonable 
solution even for this. It is said, and often— 
though not always justly—that such a ministry 
would be least acceptable to working-men them- 
selves. Yet it was thought to be an effective 
point in a speech of Archbishop Temple’s that he 
declared himself as above all a working-man, 
having (to his honour) borne no less privation 
and labour. The truth is that every priest, be his 
social origin what it may, should be educated in an 
age of general education ; and it may be granted 
that certain elements of character greatly need 
strengthening in working-men; but this should 
only stimulate us to some solution of the problem. 

It is greatly to be hoped—indeed it must be 
insisted on—that the provision made in diocesan 
finance schemes for ministerial training be ade- 
quate: that the supply of candidates be diligently 
sought from all classes of the community, so that 
it can no longer be made a reproach against us 
that we have a class ministry, or that the working- 
man is less seen in the pew because his sons are 
never found in the pulpit. 

That which social authority begins, allied 
political prejudice often completes. The vested 
interests of social life have created in some in- 
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fluential quarters a tendency to regard any one 
who is willing to modify them as an untrustworthy 
person. Except in the big towns, few priests who 
are in favour of wide reforms can afford to speak 
out. If they do, they certainly secure their posi- 
tions as no more than curates. Partly in conse- 
quence of this, the reformers generally go to the 
big poor town parishes. In many cases vicars 
are survivals of the fittest ; and, in the eyes of too 
many patrons, sometimes caeteris paribus some- 
times caeteris imparibus, the fittest is a man who 
keeps quiet in social matters. There is a steady, 
if half-conscious, pressure in this direction. 

But influence, promotion, and patronage are not 
the worst forms in which social authority mani- 
fests itself so onesidedly. There is the power of 
the purse amongst certain of the laity. Many an 
earnest priest, whom other reasons (shortly to be 
set forth) makes a silent voter on the conservative 
side, is in sympathy wholly one with progress and 
with the poor. In his eyes Apollyon is plutocracy 
—the enslavement of everything to wealth—the 
supremacy of riches. The historic noble is mostly 
poor ; the squire has had to let and go; it is the 
parvenu plutocrat who has to be borne with as a 
patron and subscriber. Sometimes, of course, he 
is really a generous and faithful son of the Church, 
even though our economic system—which men 
misname providence—forbids him the possibility of 
much self-denial in his generosity, so long as he 
remains a plutocrat. But very often he is a pluto- 
crat and nothing more; and then his influence upon 
society about him and upon Church matters, if he 
profess an interest (or no interest) in them, is 
wholly bad. The influence of the old noble, if he 
be worthy, has about it something of the romantic 
dignity of history ; the squire’s may be built upon 
the solid ground of a well-sustained and faithfully 
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supported tradition. The parvenu plutocrat has 
sometimes no history but that of wealth, made by 
speculation, or monopoly, or sweating, and used, 
as often, for personal display. He may, perhaps, 
acknowledge his responsibility of patronage by the 
new school wing; his sense of the claims of the 
poor by his subscriptions to the clubs ; and his belief 
in his own importance by the withdrawal of all 
help from the vicar who opposes his theology or his 
social politics. That is in some English parishes 
the position of the parvenu plutocrat: he is 
enthroned on the suppressed rights of the rest of 
the poor laity. 

The decisive social cleavage has been said above 
to be made between classes and masses. The 
Church is largely administered and officered by 
men who seem to the workers to be of the classes ; 
her influential laity belong almost wholly to the 
classes ; she is doing a great and growing work 
amongst the masses ; but the deep sympathies of 
her clergy with the poor as such are largely obscured 
to their eyes. The masses do not yet realize her 
mission ; she scarcely fully realizes it herself. 
They do not realize how she is daily changing ; how 
the Christ-spirit as regards this social cleavage is 
spreading in her children, clerical and lay alike ; 
and so they still feel of her that she is not yet 
wholly the friend of their aspirations. 

The friend of their aspirations! Yes, if they 
once trust her as their friend, they will listen to her 
criticism of their faults. Nothing here written is 
meant to minimize the shortcomings of the workers. 
No one who has moved much amongst them can 
fail to know that there are moral elements of 
character wanting that, alas! are only too often 
the cause of their failures. No one is more deeply 
conscious of this, no one indeed suffers more from 
it, than the best of the workers themselves : and, 
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what is more, no class is less unwilling to listen in 
patience to criticism and even to reproof when it is 
felt to come from a friend. But, be their faults 
what they may, it must not be forgotten that 
churchmen are in part to blame: the gospel that 
has been often in the past proclaimed in her pulpits 
has not always been an impartial gospel: it has 
not always seemed to have at heart, or at least to 
have in mind, those aspects of the social question 
that the poor long felt so deeply, yet once said so 
little about. And it is in part because the workers 
found their voice on these matters before the 
Church found hers, that many of them still hesitate 
to believe in the growth of her new sympathies. 
Are they right ? It is not surprising that many 
of them should think so. For three parties, who 
say they ought to know, tell them so; and these 
three are often one. There is the official Liberal 
party, the Radical press, and the political Puritan. 
In the first place the official Liberal party has to 
bethink itself of the ‘ sinews of war.’ Elections 
cannot be fought and cannot be won without money. 
If elections are not won, office is not to be had. 
Now the men who have found the money for the 
official Liberal party, since the defection of some 
and the impoverishment of others amongst the 
old traditional Liberal nobility,—the Whigs in fact, 
—have been the Nonconformist manufacturers. 
Now it is certain that the Nonconformist manu- 
facturers, as a whole, have been more willing to 
attack the Church than to attack the economic 
abuses of manufacturing. In this policy of attack 
upon the Church they are at one with the less 
wealthy or even poor Puritan in smaller towns and 
counties. They have also, all of them, inherited 
the policy from the older but now extinct Man- 
chester individualism. The officials of the Liberal 
party, therefore, speaking with the voice of the 
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men who still supply most of the sinews of war, 
and many of whom doubtless are quite sincere in 
so saying, declare the Church as a Church to be 
against the policy of progress. The official Radical 
press very naturally support them. The men on 
the staff of a great daily who are not Churchmen but 
Nonconformists or Romanists are not likely to 
modify the outcry, even though the editor himself 
is striving to be impartial and just. To the aid 
of these two against the mighty comes the old- 
fashioned political Puritan. 

He at all events is in genuine and deadly earnest, 
and is still the iconoclast of old. To him every 
Churchman is a ‘ sacerdotalist ’; Church doctrine 
is ‘ Romanism’; sacramental teaching the basest 
superstition. To destroy is still his mission ; to 
plant the Bible (by which he means his own inter- 
pretation of the Bible) upon the ruins of the creed 
of the Church his one hope and aim. 

Thus is the position intensified and exaggerated. 
Is there anywhere any relief? Most decidedly 
yes. It has been already pointed out that a slow 
leaven is everywhere at work in the Church. A 
no less effectual leaven is at work in the nation. 
Quite apart from existing political divisions, 
churchmen are learning the deeper social meaning 
of the Incarnation. A new light has thus been 
cast upon the kindred movement for social reform. 
In this light the new plutocracy has its dangers and 
baseness revealed. The star of Bethlehem, the star 
once ‘seen in the East,’ is rising again over our 
social wilderness. The magi with their gifts are 
following to the stable and the manger, where the 
shepherds too are coming to kneel. The infallible 
theologians and the social Sadducees who despise 
Galilee are losing their hold. Not long hence the 
Church shall have grasped her whole social mission 
to the workers, as she once grasped it to the slave— 
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a mission not merely other-worldly but for to-day. 
All churchmen will enter on an equal inheritance. 

Meanwhile the awakened workmen in the big 
towns have made a discovery. They are finding 
out that economic views have nothing to do with 
sectarian divisions; that a Nonconformist em- 
ployer and shopkeeper is quite as ready to use force 
to put down a strike, if he does not like it, as is 
any other employer; that some at least of the 
clergy of the Church, that has been so bitterly, and 
at times so justly, censured, are, after all, much 
more democratic in their sympathies and view 
than the largest subscribers to the local Liberal 
caucuses. Labour has begun to find a welcome in 
the Church and the parish room that it has not 
always had at the local Radical council board. 
Further, it has, in these cases, appeared to them 
that to weaken a great institution rather than to 
promote its reform is not a very obvious advan- 
tage ; and that to disendow the one independent 
man in their midst might just possibly put the 
truth somewhat more under the heel of the pluto- 
crat. Further than that, the worker’s own desire 
for social reforms has become overpowering ; it 
has blotted out the traditional programme in 
England; and it has altogether altered the area 
and the strength of political pressure. It would 
seem as if pari passu with the spread of deeper 
and more unselfish views of the Church’s social 
obligations a new opportunity for effective mission 
were opened out, an audience were gathered eager 
to hear if she still has the great message of Christ 
to give to the weary and heavy-laden. 

At the same time and everywhere there has been 
a new spirit of fraternization amongst men of 
differing views. Outside the irreconcilable circle 
of the fanatics, earnest men of all religious parties 
are learning that God has something better for us 
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to do than to attack each other in the interests of 
the wolves round about us. It may yet be possible 
to stay the foolish and futile conflict of allies, to 
cultivate a real toleration, to abandon the bitter- 
ness of our ancient enmities, and the theological 
jealousies more worthy of the Dervish than the 
Christian! and in one common social movement 
compel the submission of the evils that grow strong 
upon our Christian divisions. If this were not pos- 
sible, we might well despair both of our professional 
Christianity and of the future of England. 

For the truth is now clear to all men that the 
social reforms called for at this time are a test of 
parties never yet applied. The housing of the 
poor will demand a large readjustment of taxation ; 
the settlement of industrial disputes cannot be 
effected except by a willingness to submit strong 
wills to impartial judgements ; equality of oppor- 
tunity in education, in chances of progress, in 
command as well as in service, can only be effec- 
tually granted by a Christian surrender of privilege ; 
a determination to solve such evils as, e.g., are 
found to accompany the uncontrolled power of the 
liquor interest will demand from the best men of 
both parties the preference of national good to 
party advantage. On all these questions, in fact 
on every question except the question of religion, 
there is a much closer affinity between the needs 
and even the aspirations of less well-endowed 
citizens of all classes than they themselves suppose. 
Eliminate the strife over the Church, and social 
politics would rapidly divide men, not by traditional 
programmes, but by an unselfish sympathy in 
righteousness and justice. This is even now 
taking place. The social cleavage of the future 
will be between the kingdom of Christ and the king- 
dom of mammon, and all who insist on shibboleths 
will have to go to the wall. 
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Church reform is a necessary complement to 
social reform. This reform is essential for the 
social authority of the Church. It is impossible 
that the masses should feel that the Church is 
theirs, if they find no place in her active life. The 
working-man may trust some individual priest 
whose zeal he is witness of and whose sympathy 
he has tested : but he has had no voice, however 
indirect, in his coming ; and will have none either 
in his successor’s coming, when his own friend goes. 
Many churchmen have become hardened by custom 
to the sale of livings: some are themselves guilty 
of the traffic. But the thoughtful working-men 
are alienated by it ; whenever it is presented to 
them, it appears to unchristianize us. Pew rents 
are another obstacle to popular influence wherever 
they exist ; scarcely less so are seats appropriated 
on any ground save that of equality between all 
parishioners. It may appear right enough to 
secure the claims of parishioners against strangers : 
but then the parishioners whose claims are thus 
secured are not often the poor but the well-to-do. 
If the workers had a place upon parochial church 
councils, as they may now have on civil councils ; 
if their presence and voice were as much welcomed 
as the gentleman’s or the big tradesman’s—as, in 
fact, it isin some places—they would be won back 
in thousands where to-day. they are but won 
back in scores. Dissent is either latitudinarian or 
narrow in theology and bare and unattractive in 
ritual. When it attracts, it is because it is a more 
democratic system; it finds more for the poor 
layman to do. Whenever the Catholic Church is 
frankly democratic as regards persons, catholicity 
triumphs. The representation of all classes of the 
laity on church councils will be a revival of lay 
churchmanship. Nor is it merely in relation to the 
workers that this reform would take effect. The 
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church and the church house would be as is some 
conciliation chamber in our industrial life. There 
would meet there as coequal Christians in the 
service of a common Master, men often in part 
estranged elsewhere. The silence of strife would 
issue in a kindlier expression. The peace that 
grows out of common action might be sealed before 
the altar. There at least secular distinctions 
would best be seen to be inconsistent with a com- 
mon divine need and a common divine call. The 
wealthy would learn as much as the poor. There 
are places and churches in England where this is 
truenow. Ithas but to be made true everywhere. 

But at present the one most striking fact in 
the position of the Church is the powerlessness 
of her laity. The parish priest is comparatively 
unassailable even by his bishop. Not only his 
rights but often his wrongs are protected. He 
may shoot, or hunt, or neglect the sick, or preach 
twaddle, or limit privilege by denying frequent 
communion ; but so long as he gives just the 
statutory services no one can say an effective 
word. A parish cannot say nay to the least desired 
appointment ; it cannot promote the withdrawal 
of the least successful and least suitable incumbent ; 
it cannot, without scandal and conflict, prevent 
the arbitrary alteration of a perfectly legal ritual ; 
it cannot suggest new forms of activity to any one 
who is not enamoured of hard work: it can do 
nothing except by stopping its subscriptions, which 
is a mean action, or by open opposition, which is 
a schismatical action. Be the parish priest who 
he may, do he what he may, the ordinary layman 
must just endure it. There are those who say 
that the first step in Church Reform will be to 
promote a rebellion against this state of things 
among the faithful laity. 

It is true that the English clergy are setting a 
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brilliant example of work and devotion. It is 
also true that an Englishman always respects a 
hard worker, even when he disagrees with him. 
But it is no less true that this is not yet a universal 
rule ; and that some of those who are working 
hardest have scarcely the necessary means of life 
at their command. Is it not very possible that a 
franker and fuller recognition of lay rights would 
bring home to laymen, through the knowledge born 
of responsible action, the need of a wider gene- 
rosity? The clergy, it is allowed, largely support 
the Church’s needs out of their own pockets ; 1s it 
not in part because the laity have no recognized 
position in church administration ? 

But no mere parochial representation will meet 
the case. The Houses of Laymen must be quick- 
ened. Until the Houses of Laymen are really 
elected by the direct votes of the churchmen of 
every parish, be the area of representation what it 
may, no one will ever care more; and no one of 
real importance will go with a purpose of real 
importance till some recognized authority attaches 
to laymen’s acts. 

And it is here that our new financial organiza- 
tion will bear immediate fruit. Finance has been 
the key to our National liberty ;_ it will be the key 
to Church Reform. It will help secure a proper 
and fundamental organization of Church repre- 
sentation ; it will help secure all that laymen have 
the right and the duty to ask for; it will set free 
the clergy from dependence on one-man lay power. 
Nor will the laity of the Church, once our finance 
is sound, submit to being denied by Parliament 
reasonable rights of self-reform. 

The reform of Convocations, the establishment 
of Houses of Laymen with recognized authority, 
the definition of their respective spheres, and 
the grant of freedom of legislation subject, if we 
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remain established, to parliamentary control, are 
essential, if effective reform is to be carried out. 
If she is to fulfil her true mission to all classes, the 
Church must have her utterance and action free. 
The things that need reform, many of which have 
been already enumerated, good churchmen disap- 
prove of even more than their critics ; churchmen 
see all the pity of it and deplore the loss. But 
what are they todo? Are they to spend fruitless 
years in a struggle with parliamentary committees ? 
Are they to suffer obstruction by men who are, 
many of them, in favour of ‘a free Church in a 
free state,’ but not so violently in favour of 
organized labour within an organized state ? Are 
they to be alone forbidden the controlled autonomy 
that belongs to every urban board ? 

To these who demand disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, our answer is fair and simple: it is 
this. By all means, if you desire to do so, if you 
think that it will benefit the nation or your party, 
make it a direct issue. But at all events be fair. 
Until you do so, or when, having done so, the 
nation negatives your proposal, help to treat a 
great institution with common justice. Give it, 
or help to give it, the power to reform itself, suffer 
it to give free expression to its true voice. And 
if it had this freedom and refused to use it, or 
misused it, you at least would have no reason to 
regret it. The arguments you had used would be 
thereby established, ‘ Cut it down : why cumbereth 
it the ground ?’ 

But in other ways social reform and church life, 
once free, will act and react on one another. For 
what is it that the social reformer needs to assure 
his way? It is a steady pursuit of reforms for 
the sake of principles. And it is the principles of 
Christianity that can alone energize and guide the 
course of social reform. 
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Yet the principles, the energies, the wisdom, of 
a Christian policy can only dominate society when 
they dominate the Church itself: and this they 
cannot fully do, while all that expresses the living 
voice and convictions of the Church at large is 
cabined, cribbed, confined within the walls of the 
two Convocations. It is a proof that the will of 
the Church as a whole does not dominate her policy 
that such a scandal as the sale of livings still con- 
tinues. Asa whole, the Church is in hearty favour 
of the abolition of this and kindred scandals. But 
the Convocations are timid and slow because they 
are not in full touch with the constituent clergy ; 
and behind the Houses of Laymen there is no 
authority. Quicken both with life, power, and 
opportunity, and principles would assert them- 
selves. 

But church life offers more than principles to the 
reformer: it affords a common ground of unity 
on a plane above all class divisions. It needs 
must be that men who meet in a common activity 
in the service of the Church would understand each 
other better, would be more patient, more for- 
bearing, more just towards one another in social 
life. There is no force so binding as common 
service in religion. You cannot expect the active 
and thoughtful layman to be helpful, if he is 
expected just to keep quiet and teach a class in a 
Sunday school. He must have a voice in counsel 
in all things lawful to a layman. The working- 
man is, after all, of much the same fibre as his 
employer. Elect both, use both, unite both ; and 
you are carrying into daily life a unity that will 
soften more than religious animosities. 

Thus only can be made alive certain principles 
which lie at the root of the Church’s practical life. 
These principles cannot be called by any name but 
democratic. The term has been indeed woefully 
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misused even by those who lay special claim to be 
democrats. Still, there they are plain enough in 
the New Testament, and in any successful active 
policy built upon the New Testament. We may 
perhaps best range them under four heads. _ 

Firstly, there is the principle of religious equality. 
At present, as has been said, religious equality does 
not obtain in the Church. Our system of patronage 
largely obstructs it. Thereby property and often 
mere partisanship dictate to the rest who shall look 
after their souls. If patronage were in the hands 
of the acknowledgedly wise or experienced, some- 
thing might be said for our present arrangements. 
But such a contention would be ludicrous. It is 
ultimately money alone that sits enthroned. Just 
for one moment put aside special pleading, and 
imagine St. James’s view of this! Yet it could not 
be difficult to give, under due safeguards, some 
form of control over patronage, in which the 
poor man should be equal to the wealthy. But in- 
equality rests on more than our system of patron- 
age; it is maintained by appropriation of seats, 
by the financial bar in front of the ministry, by 
the overwhelming power of social position, except 
in the cities of the poor in places like Southwark 
and Bethnal Green. 

Secondly, religious equality rests upon the per- 
sonal dignity of redeemed men; indeed, as seen 
by the light of the Incarnation, of men as such. A 
member of Christ, St. Paul has argued, is more than 
on a level, if one may say so, with another member. 
The least honourable are the most honourable 
limbs of the body : so is it with the body of Christ. 
The motto of a pope—servus servorum Dei—is a 
witness to the greatness of God’s highest call. To 
minister is to reign. The exaltation of the humble 
is the true Christian Magnificat. The Christ Him- 
self became the son of a carpenter’s wife. The 
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humblest in the body of Christ shares thus in the 
glory of his Lord’s self-emptying. If this is only 
the sentiment of the pulpit, then farewell to all 
Christian sincerity. 

Thirdly, any other system will render all religious 
co-operation impossible. Build upon anything less 
divine than the unity of the one body and the 
absolute equality of all men in the sphere of 
religion, and you build upon the sand. Yet, in the 
days before us, it is hourly more manifest, co-opera- 
tion is the only principle, the only method, that 
can stand. Any other way lies the anarchy of 
human society. Any other way the chaos of our 
competition must end in hate and strife.. And when 
men co-operate in the less, they will deny the name 
of greater to all in which they do not co-operate. 
Co-operation, even in religion, is built upon the 
equality of men. Equals must they be, not indeed 
in wisdom, in experience, in faith, in sainthood, 
but so far as all secular and spiritual opportunity 
can go. Men are not thus equal yet under our 
existing arrangements. 

Lastly, upon religious equality is built our one 
hope for the Church of an immaterial ideal of life. 
How are the great masses of our people to learn the 
worthlessness in God’s sight of wealth and rank, 
of ‘ pomp and vanity,’ when wealth and rank, and 
not character and worth alone, are allowed a chief 
place in patronage, and lay church life and repre- 
sentation made difficult so often to that which 
in God’s sight is alone of value? If within the 
House of God we break St. James’s clear and 
emphatic rules, how are we to preach with effect to 
the poor that they, in their lack of pomps and 
vanities, are really nearer the kingdom of heaven ? 
Our policy contradicts us: they see plainly 
enough, for all our eloquence, that ‘ the quality ’ 
really have the best of it. And so they do not 
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believe us when we exalt the immaterial ideal : 
we are too plainly ourselves seeking the material. 
And yet what a strength, what an inspiration, in 
that other! When the ‘ gentleman,’ as men call 
him, has learnt the lesson of the eucharist, and 
laying aside his secular distinctions, through and 
in his Christianity takes his place unostentatiously 
yet manifestly on a level with the humblest fellow- 
churchman, what a reaction sets in! How the 
leaven slowly permeates the perhaps hostile opinion 
about him, and rough and even cantankerous 
critics among the masses learn the much-needed 
lesson of humility for themselves! Years ago a 
visitor to Madresfield might have seen its ‘ noble’ 
patron in the almshouse chapel showing strangers 
at times in simple courtesy to their seats and 
then himself worshipping, quiet and unnoticed, far 
back amongst his poor. Contrast the late Lord 
Beauchamp’s estimate of lay equality before the 
altar with some screened pew beside the sanctuary, 
where power or wealth displays its ignorance of 
the meaning of the Gospel. 

But, of course, there are dangers even in the 
recovery of freedom. There is, some say, the 
danger of revolution. Sudden freedom disconcerts 
the contented prisoner, and the fanatic seizes the 
occasion, as the Jacobin once in France. There 
might be men who were determined by their 
freedom to force violent and rapid changes in 
the Church. We believe the danger to be almost 
entirely imaginary. Freedom to legislate, subject 
to the veto of Parliament, will not be a rapid pro- 
cess. It is not supported as a rapid process, but 
asa hopeful one. It is the right way, and the right 
way always has a thoroughfare. The idea of the 
church laity in England using their freedom to 
promote a social and religious revolution is too 
ludicrous to be discussed. 
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But there are two other dangers in quite the 
opposite direction. If the principle of equality be 
not recognized, and some control on appointments 
allowed to the laity, greater freedom might only 
mean enslavement to the power of money. This 
danger is real enough in America, both in edu- 
cational and church matters. It is impossible to 
guard too strictly againstit. As matters nowstand, 
disestablishment accompanied by disendowment 
might bring it on us in full force. Those who would 
prefer the policy of disestablishment in the interests 
of the mass of the laity may well halt before they 
compel the work of the Church to depend wholly 
upon the money of the classes to-day. There 
would not be, in many churches where it is most 
needed, much enforcement of a social Gospel. 

The other danger is lest we should be organized 
on a class basis. , This would turn not merely on 
the manner of election, but even on such a detail 
as the hours of meeting of parochial church councils, 
and on the resolution shown by our leaders to 
secure equal opportunities of representation to all. 
A church parliament, consisting of and voting 
by orders, must include clergy and laity : but no 
section of clergy and no class of laity must be left 
unrepresented. And no precaution should be 
neglected to secure men of the highest character 
and the sincerest churchmanship, whatever their 
income or their rank. 

There are a growing number to whom the social 
outlook, grave as it is, is full of hope; but, God 
be thanked, they cannot dissociate their divine 
optimism from their equally divine ambition for 
Christ and His Church. The social reform they 
work for is inseparable from Church Reform. To 
set free the Church, without wounding her, to loose 
rather than rend the bonds that bind her, to induce 
the State to hear the free expression of the Church’s 
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voice, to unite on the only enduring basis—the 
basis of unity in Christ—men divided by social 
jealousies, this is their passionate desire. Thus only 
will the true voice of the Church be heard—the voice 
of all men who love and serve her. Thus only can 
she really be Christ’s instrument for inspiring and 
softening those great social changes that lie before 
us, changes slow perhaps and not always noticeable 
in the making, but surely developing even now. 
Thus only can Christ’s Church be fully set forth 
amongst us as a commonwealth of its own, of which 
all, from richest to poorest, are citizens, and to 
which the religious liberty and the social fate of all 
is equally a trust from God. 

The anxieties and dangers through which the 
nation 1s now passing seem to be having some 
issues that both Church reformers and _ social 
reformers may alike be grateful for. Not for 
nothing surely are Englishmen of all ranks and 
views being drawn closer together. Out in the 
trenches there are no social antagonisms: and it 
is difficult to imagine that when the war is over we 
shall not approach in a spirit of conciliation and 
concession and brotherhood, many fundamental 
questions that have divided us. If enemies can 
yet be friends in the brief hours of a Christmas 
truce, how much more men of the same blood and 
empire! The fruitlessness of mere cynical abuse, 
of unworthy mutual suspicion, of political divisions 
that turn out only to the gain of the paid partisan, 
will be driven in upon the national mind. And the 
great opportunity of the Christian Church will be 
offered her, not merely to set in order—where 
necessary—her own household, but also, as part of 
the nation and as a bond of unity above all lesser 
divisions, to help forward the great social drift to 
economic conciliation that is bound to be the result 
of our common suffering and urgent need. 
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eri POSITION: OF 7 THE “LAITY:<1N. THE 
AMERICAN (PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL) 
CHURCH 


By the BisHop oF VERMONT 


THE purpose of the following essay is to state 
the polity of the American Church, with special 
reference to the position given to the laity by our 
canonical legislation and in actual practice, without 
formal discussion of the questions which may be 
raised as to precedent or authority for that position. 

The general principle of our constitution is to 
give to lay members of the Church an equal share 
with the clergy in all matters of legislation and 
government, reserving only to the clergy the actual 
ministry of the word andsacraments. The question 
here at once arises as to the limitation or extension 
of this term. Does ‘ the ministry of the word and 
sacraments ’ cover only the actual administration 
of the sacraments, and the public preaching of the 
word with private exhortation out of the same? 
Or does it not also include the enactment of such 
disciplinary canons as govern in some sense both 
ministries, laying down who may be admitted 
to the sacraments and on what terms, and insisting 
on certain truths and doctrines, the acceptance of 
which, whether for faith or for life, shall be necessary 
for the Church’s communion ? 

Such legislation would seem to belong to the 
commission to bind and loose, which, if not an 
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exclusive prerogative of the ministry, was intended 
to be exercised by the Church primarily through 
the organ of the ordained priesthood or, perhaps 
more strictly, the episcopate. 

The General Convention, which is the supreme 
legislative body of the Church in the United States, 
meeting every third year, consists of two Houses— 
the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies. 
Each diocese is entitled to representation in the 
lower House by both clerical and lay deputies, 
four of each order, elected by the Diocesan Con- 
vention. The lay deputies must be communicants 
and residents in the diocese which they represent. 
Clerical and lay deputies have perfectly equal rights 
and powers. The House votes by orders whenever 
this is called for by the clerical or lay representation 
from any diocese. In this case the clerical and the 
lay deputation from every diocese have each one 
vote !; and aconcurrence of both orders is required 
to carry any motion. All measures require the 
concurrence of both Houses, i.e. of a majority of 
bishops, clergy, and laity. 

Thus, while of course the laity can enact nothing 
without the concurrent action of the bishops and 
the clergy, it is in their power practically (though 
not in form) to veto what is agreed on by 
bishops and clergy. This arrangement can only be 
defended, in theory, as a concession on the part 
of the spiritual authority, agreeing that no canons 
shall be enacted without the consent,thus expressed, 
of the laity. It will be observed that any special 
legislative authority of the episcopate is altogether 
lost, so far as the general Church is concerned. 

It may be noted that in practice the laity are 
commonly found to be the most conservative 


* If the clerical or lay deputies from a diocese are equally 


divided on any point, the vote of that diocese is declared to 
be ‘ divided,’ 
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element, both for good and for evil, being often 
reluctant to accept changes which the bishops as 
spiritual leaders may desire to make. 

The above provisions extend, we must remember, 
to all matters of doctrine, discipline, and worship. 
Special safeguards against hasty action are pro- 
vided with regard to the Prayer Book, in which no 
alteration can be made unless carried by two suc- 
cessive General Conventions, with notification of 
the proposed change to each Diocesan Convention 
in the meantime, so as to secure opportunity for 
each diocese to express its mind on the subject. 
The same safeguard is provided with reference to 
alterations in the ‘ constitution’ or more funda- 
mental canons of the Church. 

Diocesan Conventions, like General Convention, 
are composed of clergymen and laymen with equal 
rights of voice and vote. The bishop, of course, 
is president, but only in a few dioceses does he 
possess a veto on legislation. The qualifications for 
membership, both clerical and lay, in a Diocesan 
Convention vary in different dioceses.' In some, all 
clergymen canonically connected with the diocese 
have full rights ; in others, there are what may be 
called ‘ fancy franchises,’ a vote, or even a seat, 
depending on the clergyman being regularly con- 
nected with some parish or cure—unless indeed he 
has retired from regular work on account of dis- 
ability after a certain length of service. The lay 
members are elected by the different parishes, 
generally through the vestry: either a prescribed 
number for each parish, or in a few cases a number 


1 With over seventy dioceses (besides Missionary Districts), 
each having its own body of canons, liable to revision each 
year, it is impossible to be exact as to matters of diocesan 
arrangement. The statements in the text are sufficient to 
make clear the principles and the general rules followed. 

2 See p. 290. 
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proportionate to the number of communicants. 
One chief difficulty in carrying out this scheme of 
‘ proportional representation ’ is the absence of any 
canonical definition of a ‘ communicant,’! and the 
loose way in which communicant rolls are kept. 

In Diocesan Conventions voting by orders is 
generally required for questions of importance ; 
and in most cases where proportional representation 
does not obtain the lay vote is taken by parishes 
—as in General Convention by dioceses—and not 
by individuals. 

It is coming to be generally recognized that lay 
representatives in Diocesan Convention ought to be 
communicants. But this restriction is by no means 
always laid down in diocesan canons. In the re- 
collection of the writer an unbaptized man was a 
prominent member of the convention of one of our 
oldest dioceses, and as such contended against the 
imposition of baptism as a necessary qualification. 

In some dioceses all officers, parochial and dio- 
cesan, are required to be communicants. But 
this requirement, alas! is not general. There is 
often a real difficulty in country places in finding 
male communicants competent to serve as vestry- 
men or delegates to Convention. It would seem 
better in such cases to refrain from definite 
organization for awhile,? than to commit the in- 
terests of the Church to those who are not ready 
to submit themselves to her discipline. The evil 
effects of the contrary practice are manifold. Ina 
few dioceses or missionary districts the experiment 
has been tried of admitting women to office. 


e 


1 Under what conditions, short of formal exclusion from 
the Holy Table, does a person once admitted as a communicant 
forfeit the privileges which belong to this position ? 

2 The difficulty is felt not only in new places, but also in 
decayed parishes organized several years ago in places from 
which the population has subsequently shifted, 
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While the Church in the United States is entirely 
free from all connexion with the State, and from 
all civil control save such as the State must always 
exercise over all corporations, yet in many cases 
the civil law under which religious societies are 
incorporated does seriously affect the interests of 
the Church. For instance, at any rate until quite 
recently, in the State of New York no qualification 
of being a baptized person or a communicant 
was contained in the statute regulating religious 
societies, and none could therefore legally be im- 
posed in our parishes. In Massachusetts, where the 
general laws concerning religious corporations were 
originally drawn up under Congregational influence, 
the rector is not a member, much less the president, 
of the parochial vestry. These are exceptional in- 
stances, but they illustrate the need of securing civil 
legislation which will allow the Church to organize 
herself in accordance with her own constitution, and 
to impose qualifications which unmistakably belong 
to her proper discipline. This is being effected in 
different States by provisions in the civil statutes 
for the incorporation of parishes according to 
schemes agreed upon by the Diocesan Conventions. 

Vestries have not only the control of the temporal 
concerns of the parish, but they (or in some cases 
the parish in general meeting) elect the pastor, ordi- 
narily giving him a ‘call’ to become rector of the 
parish at a specified stipend. In all cases the bishop 
must be consulted before a call is given; but if a 
clergyman is in good and regular standing the bishop 
cannot veto his election by the parish. In most cases 
this influence will count for much. To the charge 
of missions, i.e. congregations not formally organized 
as parishes, the bishop ordinarily appoints. 

Provision is made by canon that a pastoral con- 
nexion once regularly established shall not be ter- 
minated without the consent of the rector, or, on 
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appeal, the decision of the bishop ; but where there 
are no endowments, and the stipend is raised by 
voluntary contributions, nothing can compel a vestry 
to continue the clergyman’s support. Even where 
a formal contract has been made, if there is no 
money in the parochial treasury ,individual members 
of the vestry or parish cannot be assessed for the 
amount due or promised. So that those who hold 
the purse strings really have the power of dismissal. 

One remedy for this evil would be the creation 
of central diocesan funds for the support of the 
clergy, to which all local contributions for this pur- 
pose would be sent, and out of which the stipends 
would be paid, thus relieving the clergyman from 
direct dependence upon the congregation. Under 
such an arrangement the amount of the stipend, 
while never falling below a fixed minimum, would 
not necessarily be in proportion to the amount 
raised in each particular place, but as the bishop, 
acting along with a board elected by the Diocesan 
Convention, judged expedient in consideration of 
the needs of the locality. In this way it would 
be possible to place clergymen of experience and 
ability in new and difficult cures, which under the 
present system are commonly served by the least 
capable or the most crude. ‘The difficulties in the 
way of establishing such a system (which works 
very well in the Canadian diocese of Quebec) 
would be many. Old-established parishes would 
be exceedingly reluctant to surrender any of their 
independence. But at least where cures receive 
diocesan aid the plan could be carried out. Some 
such scheme seems necessary if the Church is really 
to fulfil her mission to the people of the land, and 
not to be content to minister only to select groups 
of people who for one reason or another prefer her 
worship to that of other religious bodies. With 
no real territorial jurisdiction (only provision to 
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prevent direct rivalry and clashing of interests) the 
congregational system, which, most markedly in 
large cities, is the real basis of our parishes, is apt 
to become intolerably exclusive and selfish. 

In each diocese there is a standing committee 
elected by the Diocesan Convention, which acts as 
a council of advice to the bishop, much as cathedral 
chapters were intended to do. Its recommenda- 
tion to the bishop is required by any one desiring 
to be admitted as a candidate for holy orders, and 
again before his ordination. The bishop, of course, 
has the absolute right to refuse to ordain any 
candidate, but he may not ordain any without 
the recommendation and consent of the committee. 
During the vacancy of a see the standing committee 
acts as the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese, 
calling in a bishop for the performance of any 
distinctively episcopal ministration. 

This committee ordinarily consists of both clergy 
and laity (four or three members of each order), 
though in Connecticut it is composed wholly of 
clergymen. In any case the clerical members alone 
are to act for certain purposes, e.g. during the 
vacancy of a see in the discipline of the clergy, or 
in the superintendence of deacons and of candidates 
for holy orders. 

In the election of a bishop there are three stages. 

1. He is elected by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese in convention: (1) in most cases by a 
majority of both orders, in a few dioceses a two- 
thirds majority of each order being required; (2) 
in most cases by a simultaneous ballot of clergy and 
laity, while in some the clergy vote first, their choice 
requiring the assent of the lay representatives, 

2. This election by the diocese has to be confirmed 
by a majority of the standing committees of the 
different dioceses throughout the Church. If the 

1 See Abp. Benson’s Essays on Cathedrals. 
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General Convention is to meet within three months, 
the confirmation goes to the House of Deputies 
instead of to the several standing committees. 

3. Consent to the consecration of the person thus 
elected is required from a majority of the bishops 
in the United States. 

This arrangement, which was devised when the 
Church was comparatively small, needs certain 
modifications now. It is open to two practical 
objections. (1) Standing committees at a distance, 
perhaps across the continent, can in many cases 
know little of the qualifications of the person elected, 
save through newspaper reports. (2) No oppor- 
tunity is given for objections to be formally made 
by responsible persons, nor for the person accused, 
it may be, of grave faults to clear himself. A pro- 
vincial court, at which neighbouring dioceses would 
be represented by their bishops and standing com- 
mittees, and before which all necessary documents 
could be laid, would seem to be the most reason- 
able plan for guarding the interests both of the 
Church and of the bishop elect.' 

Whether the laity or clergy of other dioceses, as 
distinct from the comprovincial bishops, ought by 
right to have the power of vetoing the election of a 
bishop by the clergy and laity over whom he is to 
rule, is a further question. 

The election of missionary bishops for districts 
not yet organized as independent dioceses is by 
the House of Bishops, this election being confirmed 
by the House of Deputies or by a majority of the 
standing committees. 


1 Such a court is provided for in the canons of the Church 
in South Africa. 

* The existing practice is defended chiefly on the ground 
that a bishop becomes as it were a Senator for the National 
Church, and in this capacity the whole Church, and not merely 
his own diocese, is interested in his selection. 
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‘A Coadjutor Bishop with right of succession 
may be elected in the same way as a Diocesan. 
But, save in cases where the relief is needed by 
reason of the age or permanent infirmity of the 
Diocesan, consent to the election of a Coadjutor 
must first be obtained from the bishops and the 
standing committees, such consent being distinct 
from the subsequent confirmation of the election 
of any particular person to the office. Coadjutor 
Bishops have seats and votes (save on certain 
specified questions) in the House of Bishops. Only 
one Coadjutor is allowed in a diocese. Two 
Suffragans are allowed in a diocese, elected like 
other bishops, but only at the request of the 
Diocesan for such assistance. These have no right 
of succession, nor have they a vote in the House 
of Bishops. A Suffragan acts in all respects as 
the assistant of the Diocesan, and under his direc- 
tion, having no fixed duties assigned beforehand, 
as in the case of a Coadjutor.’ 

The translation of bishops is not provided for, 
except in the case of missionary bishops, who may 
be elected to diocesan sees. A Suffragan, having 
no permanent position, is eligible for any episcopal 
office in his own diocese or elsewhere. 

‘ Provincial Synods have recently been estab- 
lished, the whole country being divided into eight 
provinces. These Synods, occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the Diocesan Conven- 
tions and the General Convention, have only 
carefully restricted powers, chiefly for missionary, 
educational, social service, and judicial purposes. 
Doubtless in course of time further powers will be 
devolved upon them, including perhaps the elec- 
tion of missionary bishops for districts within the 
limits of the province, and the confirmation of the 
elections of bishops for the dioceses of the province. 
The Provincial Synods are composed of both clerical 
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and lay deputies from each diocese and missionary 
district, along with the Bishops of the Province.’ 

One feature of our discipline which is unlike that 
of the English Church, and which it seems difficult 
for English Churchmen to understand, is with 
reference to the clergy. A clergyman from the day 
of his ordination (indeed, from his reception as a 
candidate for holy orders) can never be unattached. 
He belongs to the diocese in which he is ordained 
until he is formally transferred to another diocese. 
This canonical connexion with a diocese and 
allegiance to its bishop does not depend upon the 
clergyman being actively engaged in the exercise 
of his ministry, or licensed to a particular cure. 

In ordinary cases a term of three years’ candi- 
dacy is required before ordination, during which 
time candidates are under the direction of their 
bishop, both as regards their daily life and their 
theological studies. Testimonials are required from 
responsible laymen as well as from clergymen before 
aman can be admitted as a candidate for the minis- 
try, and again before he can be ordained. 

A general canon prescribes the duties of lay- 
readers, with distinct limitation of their functions. 
They must be licensed each year by the bishop. 

In canonical provisions for the exercise of dis 
cipline the laity are hardly touched. Elaborate 
provisions are made for the trial of a bishop. He 
must be tried by his peers. And this principle is 
generally recognized with regard to presbyters, 
though the mode of their trial is left to diocesan 
arrangement. A bishop alone has the authority 
to pronounce sentence, and in most cases he has 
the right to modify the sentence agreed upon by 
the court, though not to inflict a severer punish-. 
ment than that recommended. 

In each province is established a Court of Review 
to hear and determine appeals from the decision of 
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a Diocesan Court in the trial of a presbyter orga 
deacon; but until after the establishment of an 
Ultimate Court of Appeal (about the constitution 
of which there is at present no agreement), no 
CourtZof Review is allowed to determine any ques- 
tion of doctrine, faith or worship. The object of 
this restriction is to guard against a Provincial 
determination of any such question, which would 
seem to commit the whole Church far more than 
could the decision of a mere diocesan court. In 
the case of a bishop alone can a final decision be 
reached on doctrinal grounds. His condemnation 
by a Court of Review as guilty of holding and 
teaching doctrine contrary to that held by the 
Church must be approved by a vote of two-thirds 
of the-whole House of Bishops, which in that case 
serves as an Ultimate Court of Appeal. The Courts 
of Review for the trial of a presbyter or a deacon 
are composed of a bishop as president, three 
presbyters, and three laymen—all of these commu- 
nicants and two of them men learned in the law. 

It will be clear from this statement that the 
American Church freely and fully recognizes the 
laity as a constituent part of the high-priestly 
body, and accords to them all the privileges of 
co-operative citizenship therein. This probably 
tends to the creation generally of a more intelli- 
gent and interested churchmanship than is common 
in England. On the other hand, it is open to ques- 
tion whether distinctive prerogatives of spiritual 
rule have not been unwarrantably abandoned by 
the ministry, and more especially by the episcopate. 
It will certainly be granted that this is the case 
where provision is not made that the laymen 
admitted to a share in these powers of government 
should be perfectly initiated and loyal members of 
the Church. 


XI 


POSITION OF THE LAITY IN RELATION 
TO CHURCH GOVERNMENT, IN, THE 
PROVINCE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By the BisHop or St. JOHN’s, KAFFRARIA 


From the first the Church of South Africa has 
been credited with a desire to become ‘ ecclesiasti- 
cal’; it has been supposed to aim at clerical rule. 
As a matter of fact, no doubt, Bishop Gray, on 
arriving in Cape Colony in 1847, found an irregular 
state of things prevailing with which he had to 
cope. The amount of authority which he himself 
asserted was exactly the amount which he would 
hand on to the Church which he was organizing ; 
and while he resisted the illegitimate pressure of 
the civil power, he demanded the co-operation of 
the laity. The twofold characteristics of his 
position were the repudiation of the intrusion of 
the State, and an assertion—a vigorous assertion— 
of the rights and office of the laity, properly so called, 
in the Church herself. 

Bishop Gray found the governor inheriting the 
position of ordinary from the previous Dutch 
Government ; and to the style of ordinary he 
added the functions of an English ecclesiastical 
ordinary, and he had under him a number of 
chaplains. It was presumed that these would do 
what their superior told them, and he had no 
small idea of his functions. On one occasion 
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he carried a claim to dispense from the marriage 
law so far as to order the marriage of an uncle 
and niece. In fact, he governed by no law, and 
there were no limits to his claim. 

In this chaos it was that Bishop Gray found the 
Church. 

His life, no doubt, was one long protest against 
the illegitimate claims of a State which was not 
necessarily Christian at all, and against claims which 
were not asserted on any Christian basis. That 
was the protest; and in every department the 
Church of South Africa bears evidence of it. It 
was a protest that was made equally strongly by 
the Church in America; and in Bishop Gray’s 
great struggle in regard to the Natal litigation his 
position was appreciated alike by Scottish Presby- 
terians and by the American Church, although, 
unhappily, many of the leaders of the English 
Church failed in such appreciation. 

On the other hand, given the laymen in any true 
ecclesiastical sense, there was something more than 
a willingness to recognize their position. For 
something like ten years Bishop Gray possessed his 
soul in autocracy, and then he freed himself. In 
1857 he called his first diocesan synod, and he had 
something to give it. He had the power which 
had accrued to his office because of his clear insight 
into the principles of ecclesiastical organization. 
He knew exactly that the Church consists of laity 
as well as clergy. The English conscience had 
forgotten both the office and the fact of the laity ; 
it had accepted an attractive ideal of a Christian 
nation whose Parliament, along with Convocations, 
represented the laity and the clergy. That might 
have been possible in England once. At the Cape 
the ground was possessed by a Presbyterian com- 
munity, not English-speaking, and by multitudes 
of heathen. These clearly were not ‘laity.’ The 
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English Government had assisted the former by 
sending Scottish Presbyterian ministers ; the 
English Church had neglected the colonists, and 
the Wesleyans, if any one, had done the proper 
work of the Church. 

Clearly, then, some new conception of a layman 
must be found. Perhaps the actual definition 
arrived at was not wholly satisfactory ; but from 
the very beginning laymen defined by some test 
appeared in synod. And here Bishop Gray had 
to contend with two opposing parties. The ad- 
mission of laymen to the synod was definitely 
opposed. They do not therefore appear there per 
incuriam, and Bishop Gray defends their admission 
in his primary charge—he defends it and insists 
upon it. It is worth while to remark who his 
opponents are. There is a certain section who 
declare that never in church history have laymen 
occupied such a position in synods. That position 
is intelligible, and in theory much may be said for 
it. Bishop Gray could and did say much against 
it. Experience has proved him right from a 
practical point of view. 

But on the other hand there was a very different 
opposition, led by persons who did not desire to be 
reconciled, and who were clearly bent on opposing 
any synodical action whatever. They did it on the 
familiar ground that they belonged to the Church 
of England; they were Puritans, and they fancied 
that they found in their claim the only hope 
of supporting their Puritanism. The Church of 
England, they said, has her synods, the Convoca- 
tions; and the Convocations know nothing of 
laymen in their assemblies; therefore, since we © 
belong to the Church of England here, we cannot 
have laymen in our synods. Bishop Gray replies, 
fully admitting the difficulty of the situation ; and 
it 1s worth while to try and realize how great that 
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difficulty was in an isolated country, when history 
was not studied as it has been since, when there 
were no experts at hand to consult, and when a 
man really desirous of knowing the right course 
hardly knew where to turn. He says :— 


“What the precise position of the laity was in these 
councils of the Church has never yet, so far as I know, 
been fully discussed or strictly defined. It is clear, I 
think, they had a right to be present at them. They 
certainly had nothing to do with the framing of the Creeds 
or defining articles of faith; but, with the exception of 
this, they appear to have had a share in all that passed in 
the councils of the Church.’ ! 

Again— 

‘If it be unlawful for them to be present it must be 
either because there is some law against it, or because 
their being so is an innovation upon the constitution of 
the Church. All admit that they were present in the 
apostolic age, and at later councils, and in Anglo-Saxon 
assemblies, If it, as I affirm, be no innovation, if it be in 
strict accordance with the Church’s law and constitution - 
and not in violation of any civil law, we need no other 
authority than that of the chief pastor of the Church to 
render their presence in the synod of their diocese perfectly 
lawful,’ ? 


When we recollect the attacks made on Bishop 
Gray for his alleged arbitrary ecclesiasticism, there 
is something pathetic in listening to the strong 
claim he makes that the voice of the laity shall be 
heard and given its due place in the councils of 
the Church. At any rate, in the constitution and 
acts of the first synod of the diocese of Cape-town 
the section on the constitution of synod opens 
thus :—‘ The bishop, clergy, and laity of the diocese 


1 Charge of Bishop Gray at first visitation, 1857. 
2 Address by the Bishop of Cape-town at the first synod, 


1857. 
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of Cape-town shall hold periodical meetings in 
synod for the regulation of church matters within 
the diocese.’ 

That still remains the definition of the constitu- 
tion of the synod. The constitution varies in 
detail perhaps in the various dioceses, particularly 
in the mode of the election of the lay representatives 
from the diocesan synod to the provincial synod. 
The provincial synod meets every seven years on 
the summons of the archbishop; the diocesan 
synods meet, some every three years, some annually. 
Due notice is given to all the parishes which have a 
licensed clergyman, and they are summoned to 
elect a duly qualified lay representative to represent 
the parish in the forthcoming synod. Such repre- 
sentative must be a 


‘man of the full age of twenty-one years, who shall 
not be under church censure according to the second and 
third rubricks before the communion service, or according 
to any rules of discipline accepted by this diocese (of 
Cape-town), who shall have been a communicant for the 
twelve months preceding his election, i.e. he shall have 
received Holy Communion at least three times during 
the preceding year at the hands of some clergyman either 
of the Church of this province or of some other Church 
in communion with same,’ 


Such a representative holds office until the 
summoning of the next synod, when his office 
determines and a new election is held. 

The constituency which elects such a represen- 
tative is no doubt open to criticism. It is thus 
defined in the Cape-town acts: 


‘Every male! parishioner being of the full age of 
twenty-one years, not being under church censure, who 
is on the list of communicants, or who being baptized 


+ A strong movement is now (1914) on foot for eliminating 
the word ‘ male,’ 
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and not being a member of any other religious body, is 
an habitual worshipper in the church or chapel of the 
parish or district in respect of which he claims to vote, 
shall be entitled to vote for a lay representative for the 
parish or district to which he belongs,’ 


At the meeting summoned for the election the 
clergyman has no rights, unless he is elected as 
chairman ; in that case he may speak, but only to 
points of order. 

No doubt it is difficult to defend the enfranchis- 
ing of non-communicant parishioners as defined 
above. Probably most South African churchmen 
would agree that their admission would be impos- 
sible if there were any large number of them who 
would claim the vote. But practically it may be 
defended on the analogy of a conscience clause. 
Like the conscience clause it serves to remove the 
sense of grievance, or injustice; and like it it is 
seldom or never brought into use. 

The admission of non-communicant parishioners 
appears to have been accepted without hesitation, 
even without discussion; and certainly it can be 
said that no difficulty has resulted. The present 
writer knows of no instance where such a person 
has claimed a vote, far less where any number have 
influenced an election. The provision reminds us 
of the ill-instructed condition of large numbers of 
excellent people whom the Church of England had 
sent out to South Africa. Nominally members of 
the Church of England, they did not realize the 
privileges of their position ; and some such pro- 
vision may have been necessary to meet their case. 
Practically it is a dead letter. For electing a 
bishop a different constituency is provided. What- 
ever may have been necessary in the case of the 
synod, none but communicants are allowed to vote 
for the election of a lay representative to the ‘ elec- 
tive assembly,’ which elects the bishop. 
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In the conduct of the business of the synods, both 
provincial and diocesan, the synod habitually sits, 
speaks and votes as one house. It does, however, 
really consist of three houses. 

In the provincial synod, if at any time the 
clergy and laity desire to deliberate apart from each 
other, they can do so whenever the majority of 
either order desires it. When the house of bishops 
desires to deliberate alone, the prolocutor becomes 
the president of the joint assembly of clergy and 
laity; and, if a vote by orders be claimed, no 
measure can be passed unless it has a majority in 
all of the three houses; thus, neither clergy nor 
laity can force any measure upon an unwilling 
episcopate. Similarly in the diocesan synod, to 
take the case of Cape-town, the bishop constitutes 
a House by himself if he please; that is, he can 
veto any measure,! and no resolutions become 
acts of synod until he has himself at the closing 
service confirmed them solemnly at the altar. 

During the synod either laity or clergy may 
claim a separate vote of orders, and no resolution 
is then adopted by the synod unless carried by 
a majority of each order and assented to by the 
bishop. 

In the case of the elective assembly, every parish 
or congregation with a separate minister is sum- 
moned to elect a lay representative. Such repre- 
sentative must of course be a communicant himself, 
but the electors in this case must also be communi- 
cants. There can be no election of a bishop unless 
one half of the clergy and one half of the laity are 
present in the assembly. A bishop may be elected 
either by direct election; or the assembly may 


1 But this veto is subject to an appeal to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Province if the measure vetoed be carried 
by a two-thirds majority of the Houses of the Clergy and of 
the Laity voting separately. 
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choose one or more persons to whom they commit 
the charge of selecting the bishop for the diocese. 

The provincial canons provide that the bishop of 
any diocese shall be elected by the clergy of the 
diocese with the assent thereto of representatives 
of the laity, if the number of priests in such a diocese 
be not less than six. The laity cannot take the 
initiative, but their assent is necessary to any 
election. Inthe case of Cape-town, when the house 
of the clergy shall have made a choice they are to 
send down their decision to the laity for their assent 
or dissent. If no election be made nor power be 
given to others to elect, the choice lapses to the 
bishops of the province. 

In case of the direct election of a bishop two- 
thirds is required as a majority of the clergy ; and 
the person so chosen is deemed to be elected, unless 
two-thirds of the laity negative the election. 

With regard to the appointment of the parochial 
clergy, the right of presentation may according to 
canon be vested—by law or by contract sanctioned 
by the bishop—in patrons of various kinds. Thus 
the diocese of Cape-town at its first synod passed a 
resolution stating that it was strongly of opinion 
that the appointment of clergymen to the cure of 
souls in the diocese should rest entirely with the 
bishop for the time being, adding in the synod of 
1861 that it was also of opinion that no clergyman 
resident within the diocese should be elected to the 
charge of a parish against the expressed wishes of 
a majority of the communicants in the parish. In 
practice, though not in theory, the parishioners 
have a considerable moral weight in the choice of 
their minister, and it is difficult to conceive of a 
case in which a clergyman would be thrust upon an 
unwilling laity. Only it must be remembered 
clearly that the Church has discovered what she 
means by a layman. 
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There is, of course, some danger of the laity 
bringing pecuniary pressure to bear. In South 
Africa very few parishes have any endowment. 
This is guarded against by the practice, very largely 
though not universally adopted, of the parochial 
contributions being paid through the Diocesan 
Finance Board. Parishes which receive no assist- 
ance from the central funds usually pay their clergy 
through their churchwardens. But in neither case 
is it ordinarily considered decent to bring pecuniary 
pressure to bear on a parish priest if he be un- 
acceptable to his parish. 

In the administration of a parish the clergy are 
assisted by churchwardens and sidesmen. Every 
adult male parishioner is entitled to vote for the 
election of these and in all other parish matters. 
All landed church property, being alienable, is 
under the management of the minister and church- 
wardens of the respective parishes, subject to a 
certain control by the Diocesan Trust Board; and 
the churchwardens, as representing the parish, 
look after the parsonage and the lands attached 
thereto, the parishioners bearing the expense of 
dilapidations and insurance. 

The power of the laity, then, in the Church is very 
considerable. It is not nominal or complimentary. 
They do not merely constitute honorary com- 
mittees, or committees of advice and consultation ; 
but they sit in synods which are absolutely the 
governing bodies of the Church; they form a 
constituent part of them, and any one who knows 
anything of the working of the Church in South 
Africa will not hesitate to say that their presence 
in synod has been of immeasurable strength to 
the Church. Work has been done which, from 
the nature of the case, could scarcely have been 
attempted without the encouragement of the laity. 
It would be more true to say that the laity have at 
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times not merely encouraged, but made the work 
possible and carried it through. To take one 
instance, the question of lay discipline is some- 
times spoken of with bated breath. What could 
a purely clerical synod hope to effect in a matter 
of this sort? The provincial synod had de- 
manded the opinion of the diocesan synods on 
the subject. It is a question which presses in a 
country where a large proportion of the Church 
consists of heathen who are being brought into the 
fold of Christ. For such congregations no one 
_ questions the necessity of discipline. Probably no 
one would question it in the case of any other 
congregation had they not learned to do without 
it; but that is not the point. The question of 
discipline could not be dealt with on behalf of the 
coloured laity alone ; and when in the Cape-town 
Diocesan Synod the report of the committee was 
presented, considerable feeling was aroused. It 
seemed not unlikely that the question might be 
shelved, when, after a prolonged debate, a legal 
member of the house of laymen proposed and 
finally carried, on a vote by separate orders, a very 
satisfactory statement including a mode of legal 
procedure which covered the ground. The moral 
weight which thus accrued to the report as finally 
adopted would have been impossible without such 
a lay house. 

We believe, then, we in South Africa, that we 
have indeed been forced to seek the co-operation of 
our laymen. We have been forced, under God’s 
providence, through the wisdom of our first bishop ; 
but the success and the power which their co-opera- 
tion gives us would of course have been only 
possible on the condition that our laity are recog- 
nized to be occupying a clear and definite office in 
the Church of Christ. 


XIV 


FUNCTIONS OF -THE (LALLY IN 2 aT ie 
SCOTTISH (EPISCOPAL) CHURCH 


By R. T. N. SPEIR 


Untix the year 1863, the laity of the Scottish 
Church had no legally defined rights. The con- 
dition of the Church for long after her disestab- 
lishment, resulting from her sufferings and perse- 
cution, was not conducive to the consideration of 
internal reform. When, however, the penal laws 
against her were repealed, at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, she was able to turn her attention 
to the improving and strengthening of her internal 
economy ; but it was not until the first quarter of 
the last century had passed that the question of 
the rights of the laity became a subject of con- 
sideration. The growth of the young Church of 
America, attributed in a large measure to the active 
co-operation of the laity in the management of her 
affairs, was then strongly pressed as an argument 
that the mother Church in Scotland should follow 
her daughter’s example, but without effect; and 
the agitation seems to have slumbered until 
revived into new life by Mr. Gladstone, in his 
celebrated pamphlet on this subject, addressed to 
the Primus, in the year 1852. In it he suggested 
that the Synod should consist of three chambers 
—bishops, clergy, and laymen; that the latter 
should be communicants, and elected- by com- 
municants; that the representation should be 
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through the diocesan synods to the General Synod ; 
and that the initiation of all legislation should rest 
with the bishops’ chamber alone. The interest of 
the Church was keenly excited by Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter, and the episcopal synod met to consider the 
proposal, and passed a resolution to the effect that 
the admission of the laity to speak and vote in 
the synods, on certain subjects and in certain con- 
ditions, was not contrary to God’s word nor the 
constitution of the Church. 

The question was also discussed in the diocesan 
synods, but the resolutions come to were conflicting, 
and the subject was again dropped, and nothing 
further was done until the year 1863. In that year 
the General Synod, which had been assembled the 
year previous, passed a canon entitling each con- 
gregation to elect a lay representative, whose duty 
it was to vote on the election of a bishop, in the 
lay chamber; a majority of votes being made 
necessary to a valid election, both in that and the 
clerical chamber; although the right of nomina- 
tion was reserved for the clergy alone. Laymen 
were also, if communicants, permitted to be present 
at diocesan synods, and, with the bishop’s approval, 
to address the meeting. At the same synod the 
order of lay readers was also sanctioned. 

This was a considerable gain, but the position 
of the laity was still far from satisfactory. Their 
presence at synods was only on sufferance ; they 
could neither bring forward a motion, nor vote on 
a division ;. and in consequence their interest in 
the Church’s corporate life was languid, and their 
attendance at her councils very scanty; few of 
them extending their care for the well-being of the 
Church beyond the limits of theirown congregations. 

The subject of the rights of laymen continued 
from time to time to engage the attention of the 
Church, but it was not pressed to any definite 
issue until the year 1870, when the episcopal synod 
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again took up the question. The bishops appointed 
committees to consider the matter, and finally 
summoned a conference of the whole Church, which 
meeting in 1875 and 1876, drew up the constitution 
of the Representative Church Council as it now 
exists. This constitution was accepted by the 
General Synod in 1876; and by Canon XLV (now 
Canon L) the Church Council was accepted, and 
recognized as the organ of the Church in all financial 
and temporal affairs; doctrine, worship, and dis- 
cipline, being the only matters specially excepted 
from its control. This Representative Church 
Council consists of the bishops, the clergy, certain 
diocesan lay-officials, and the lay-representatives, 
one of the latter, who must be communicants, 
being elected annually by the communicants of 
each congregation, and five in addition, by each 
diocese. 

There is, in connexion with the Central Council, 
and subsidiary to it, in each diocese a diocesan 
council, which manages the affairs of the diocese. 
This council is composed of the lay-representatives 
of the Central Council belonging to the diocese, with 
a few extra members, and manages all diocesan 
business. 

There is likewise in each congregation a ‘ Central 
Funds Committee,’ which collects contributions for 
the various schemes of the council, and furnishes 
information to it; the secretary of this committee 
being the ordinary medium of communication 
between the congregation and the council. 

The Church Council meets annually in one of the 
chief towns of Scotland. Its meetings are usually 
preceded by a day’s conference, which is of much 
the same nature as the English Church Congress, 
but this is not connected with the business of the 
Church Council proper. Between the times of its 
meetings the work of the Council is carried on by 
various committees and boards. First of these is 
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the Executive Committee, composed of forty-seven 
members—viz. the bishops, the chairmen of the 
boards, one priest and three laymen from each 
diocese, and seven extra members, chosen by the 
Council; and it appoints a ‘ Sub-Committee on 
Business ’ of its own members, to which the invest- 
ment of funds is entrusted. 

The Boards of the Council are the Joint Clergy 
Sustentation and Home Mission Funds Board 
(called shortly the Joint Board), the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and the Board of Education. 
The bishops are ex-officio members of these boards, 
to which in the case of the Joint Board each diocese 
sends two clerical and two lay representatives, and 
in the case of the other two Boards one clerical and 
one lay representative, the Council in addition 
to these diocesan representatives adding certain 
‘extra members’ of its own appointing. There is 
a preponderance of clergy over laity, though not 
necessarily so, on the Boards ; but on the Executive 
Committee the laymen outnumber the bishops and 
clergy by about two to one. The conveners of the 
Executive Committee and all the Boards with the 
exception of the Education Board are at present 
laymen. The convener is the Scotch term for 
chairman; but he has the additional duty of 
calling the meetings, and he is generally responsible 
for the agenda of the meeting and seeing that the 
business is carried through. This will show how 
completely the lay element takes its place in the 
corporate work of the Church ; and what is the case 
in the Central Council is, in this respect, equally so 
in the diocesan councils, and their committees and 
boards. At the sitting of the Church Council all 
the money grants for the year are passed, the 
various committees and boards are appointed, and 
their reports for the past year received and con- 
sidered ; and all the other business connected with 
the corporate work of the Church for the year is 
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finally adjusted. The Church Council has the 
custody of the central funds of the Church; it also 
acts as trustee for such congregational funds as 
are committed to it, and arranges for their invest- 
ment. It safeguards the interests of the Church 
generally, in looking after the title-deeds and 
security of church property, and collects and dis- 
tributes money for the various general purposes 
of the Church. Chief among these is the Clergy 
Sustentation Fund, which is collected by means of 
subscriptions, given weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
or annually, through the congregational com- 
mittees. Every member of the Church, above the 
line of pauperism, is expected to contribute some- 
thing to it, and the whole amount received, after 
deduction of a certain portion for grants to the 
poorer charges, is divided into equal shares, three 
of which are given to each bishop, and one to each 
incumbent as an addition to his local stipend. 

The Clergy Fund of the Scottish Church is not 
placed upon so sound a footing as the ‘ Susten- 
tation Fund’ of the ‘ United Free Church of Scot- 
land’; in the latter the bulk of the stipends of the 
ministers comes from the central fund, and is 
supplemented by local contributions, while in the 
former this is reversed. The Free Church had the 
great advantage of starting at the Secession with 
a ‘tabula rasa,’ while we had vested congrega- 
tional funds which could not be touched. The 
practice of making special grants out of the fund 
to poorer charges lessens the disparity between the 
richer and poorer livings, the wealthy congrega- 
tions contributing many times the amount they 
receive back in the shape of the ‘ equal dividend,’ 
while the poorer can only send up a fraction of that 
amount. It also has some effect in checking con- 
gregationalism, and takes the place of endowment, 
giving the priest at least part of his stipend inde- 
pendent of his people. 
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The Joint Board also administers the Aged and 
Infirm Clergy Fund, out of which all priests who 
have reached the age of seventy, or are certified as 
incapacitated for duty by infirmity, and have 
served for twenty years in the Scottish Church, are 
entitled to a pension of £80 a year; while pensions 
(sometimes smaller in amount) may also, at the 
discretion of the Board, be given to clergy whose 
term of service has not reached twenty years, but 
who have become incapacitated for work through 
illness. Bishops on their retirement receive three 
times the amount of the annuity given to the 
priests. This fund is raised by interest on capital, 
by a grant from a charitable bequest, and by a 
I per cent. tax on the stipends of the clergy, paid 
by their congregations. 

The fund next in importance, administered by 
the Church Council, is the Home Mission Fund. 
This fund is raised by interest on capital, by grants 
from the other Church funds, and by a tax of 1 per 
cent. on the stipends of the clergy paid for the 
most part by their congregations, but, failing 
them, by the clergy themselves. The capital of the 
fund has been added to largely by legacies. The 
Joint Board also looks after the fishermen and 
curing hands at the various stations during the 
fishing season. It maintains a Probationary Home 
for fallen women, gives grants to ‘ rescue and pre- 
ventive work,’ and collects and administers an 
Additional Curates’ Aid Fund. The Temperance 
work of the Church is also carried on by a sub- 
committee of this Board. 

The Foreign Mission work of the Church is also 
in the hands of the Council, which collects and 
transmits money for various objects, and decides, 
through the Foreign Mission Board, upon the scope 
and policy of the Church’s action in the mission 
fields with which she is specially connected. 

The Education Board assists all church schools 
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with an annual grant out of the Education Fund, 
and with emergency grants for building, etc., in 
special cases. It gives advice when consulted by 
school managers, distributes prizes for Sunday 
schools, and issues a syllabus of religious teaching. 
The Church Training College for Teachers, at 
Edinburgh, is the property of the Council. It also 
ownsand maintainsthe Church’s Theological College, 
though it does not interfere with the teaching staff, 
which is entirely in the hands of the bishops. 

All expenses connected with the legal business of 
the Church, and with the meetings of the episcopal 
and general synods, are defrayed by the Council. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement of 
the work done by the Council, that through it the 
Church does herself much, if not all, that the sister 
Church of England does by means of such societies 
as the Additional Curates Society, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the National 
Society, etc. 

It might seem likely that, so large a portion of 
the Church’s work being carried on by the Council, 
there would be a danger of its clashing with the 
synods. No doubt it is difficult to draw the line 
where the Council’s province should end in some 
matters ; but it can be confidently asserted that, 
during the nearly forty years of the Council’s 
existence, there has never been a difficulty of this 
kind. One reason for this perhaps is, that, like 
the House of Commons, the Council has the power 
of the purse, and if anything proposed to be done 
has to be paid for by the Council, it is only natural 
that it should be consulted, as to the propriety of 
the measure, and the manner in which it is to be 
carried out. 

Another reason, no doubt, is that, owing to the 
large number of clerical representatives on the 
Council, no discussion would probably be per- 
mitted of any matter really belonging to the pro- 
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vince of the synods, while the fact of their having 
such weight in the Council prevents the clergy 
being unduly sensitive of their synodical rights. 

The chief reason, however, lies, I believe, in the 
desire of the clergy, and specially of the bishops, to 
trust the laity and to make full use of them, and 
in the loyalty of the laity toward their bishops. 

The nearly forty years’ work of the Church 
Council has had a marked effect upon the life of 
the Church, which has grown out of all proportion 
to the increase of population, or to that of the sur- 
rounding Christian denominations. During this 
time the number of the clergy has been increased 
by more than a half, and the communicants have 
been more than doubled; and we have now about 
five times as many mission stations as at the be- 
ginning of the period.!' But above all, the scattered 
congregations, which after their disestablishment 
had wellnigh been stamped out by the persecu- 
tion of the ‘ Penal Laws ’ and had almost lost touch 
with each other, are now banded together in a living 
whole of common interest and mutual support ; 
and though congregationalism is not yet dead, 
it is much diminished, and church feeling is in 
consequence much stronger. 

To sum up, the position of the layman in the 
Scottish Church is this. As acommunicant he has 
the right to vote in the appointment of a vestry 
to manage the affairs of his own congregation, 
and in most cases with the vestry rests the patron- 
age of the living. He has also a vote in the 
appointing of a lay-elector, who, when a vacancy 
in the see occurs, votes in the appointing of the 
new bishop. He also elects a lay-representative for 
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his congregation to the Church Council, who repre- 
sents it at the Diocesan Council as well. Nor are 
his powers for usefulness confined to financial and 
secular work only, for as a licensed lay-reader he 
is permitted to read the Litany and Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and to preach in consecrated 
buildings. It is indeed a common practice to send 
a layman well versed in the work of the Church 
Council, with a special license from the bishop for 
that particular occasion, to address a congregation 
in church on the duty of almsgiving, to plead with 
his fellow laymen for the general schemes of the 
Church, and to explain their objects. In small 
mission stations the services are sometimes con- 
ducted entirely by lay-readers, under the charge of 
a neighbouring priest, who visits them occasion- 
ally to celebrate Holy Communion; and laymen 
are utilized to a considerable extent, notably the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, in breaking ground in 
mission work in the large towns. 

It may be said, however, that having only the 
right to be present at synods, and to take part in 
the discussion with the permission of the bishop, 
but neither the power to bring forward motions 
nor to vote, the layman is still only partly enfran- 
chised. To this I would answer, that the practical 
life and work of the Church is carried on in the 
Church Council and in the Diocesan Councils, and 
there the layman finds a full field for his energies. 
In the synod the bishop meets his clergy, and 
matters of doctrine and discipline are discussed ; 
but it is not there that the real work of carrying 
on and extending the Church is done. I think it is 
not too much to say that the laity are now quite 
satisfied with their position and powers, and the 
best proof of this is, that during the twenty years 
that have elapsed since the formation of the Church 
Council, nothing more has been heard of the once 
much-vexed question of the ‘ lay-claims.’ 


XV 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF 
IRELAND 


By the late Dr. TRAVERS SMITH 


Tue Church of Ireland claims to belong by its 
apostolic constitution and doctrine to the body of 
the Catholic Church. The great majority of its 
members are strong Protestants, but its unim- 
peached succession and lineal connexion with the 
primitive church of the land are highly valued and 
jealously maintained. 

It was less than fifty years ago an established 
Church, as the English is now. Some of the con- 
ditions of state acknowledgement under which 
Englishmen have chafed were not severely felt in 
Ireland. The Privy Council decisions troubled but 
a few. But the Irish Church had been exploited 
by the Government for political ends to a degree 
never known in England. That any vital religion 
survived in her after the eighteenth century was 
not the fault of the English Government. This 
condition of things had passed off before disestab- 
lishment, but many effects of it remained. The 
education controversy, which at a later date 
had caused great separation between some of the 
episcopate and the majority of the clergy, was also 
nearly at an end. The Church met the stroke of 
disestablishment in a very united spirit, whether we 
think the principles of its union the most catholic 
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possible or not. There was only one bishop on 
the bench who favoured disestablishment : the 
very bishop who perhaps succeeded best in the long 
run in attaining popularity and advancement in the 
Church. 

But there was no one either among the bishops 
or their advisers provided with a scheme for the 
constitution of the disestablished body. Many 
had ideas, and many were at search. But it was 
surely very excusable that a great contrast was 
for the time presented between the bill which 
Mr. Gladstone conceived, elaborated, explained, 
defended, and carried through in its completeness, 
and the attempts at defence and reconstruction 
with which his measure was received by those whom 
he assailed. He had but to fell and cut up a 
visible and measurable ‘ Upas tree.’ Our leaders 
had to make an enforced expedition into a path- 
less wood. But at this distance of time one may 
say that the bill was not framed in a spirit of in- 
difference to the future of the Church, but ex- 
pressed a clear presumption that she was still to 
live, with suggestions of no slight value for the 
continuance of her life, which were duly adopted 
and used, though with very few compliments to 
their author. 

The Church of Ireland is too small a body to be 
able to dispense with the help of all its members, 
much less to view with indifference any secession 
from her ranks. The great question for her 
responsible advisers was how to retain and interest 
the laity. The position which the laity hold in the 
church system was not the result of a process of 
contention on their part. There was indeed, at 
the time of disestablishment, some muttering of a 
storm upon the vote of the bishops in the new 
legislature of the Church. But there was no 
general disposition on the side of either clergy or 
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laity to provoke a contest. The position of the 
laity in the new constitution arose naturally and 
irresistibly out of the position which they held in 
the Church itself. 

The Irish Convocation, indeed, was still in 
nominal existence. But it had not been called 
together since 1711, and the cessation, without 
reason given, of the practice of summoning it 
showed that nobody cared about it. The Irish 
bishops had plainly proved in Archbishop 
Whately’s time that they did not desire it. Mean- 
while the lay power, if it had not determined the 
Church’s doctrine, had determined, often very 
fatally, who should be her teachers. The question 
of disestablishment with all its spiritual results 
was being decided by a lay parliament, and the 
laity of the Church were hermost effective defenders. 
The laity at large could hardly be expected to see 
their position in the Church’s assemblies ruled by 
precedents taken from times when lay education 
had not spread, and when representative govern- 
ment in the State had not suggested its use in the 
Church. 

The continuity between the new constitution 
and the old was indeed carefully preserved. Pres- 
sure was put upon the Government to permit the 
ancient synods of the Church of Ireland to assemble. 
The injustice of proposing to Parliament such a 
change as disestablishment, while forbidding the 
threatened body to call together its assembly was 
so patent that the boon could not be refused. 
Accordingly the synods of Armagh and Dublin met, 
first separately and then as a_ nited national 
synod, in the month of September, 1869. But 
the meeting took place only for the urpose of 
authorizing the assemblage of a general synod upon 
a new basis of clerical representation and in which 
the laity should take part. The proposal to include 
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the laity would appear to have originated in the 
lower house. An amendment reserving questions 
of doctrine and discipline for the clergy alone was 
rejected by the lower house, and no such proposal 
seems to have been received in the upper. 

Already in the April preceding the meeting of 
Convocation a conference of representatives of the 
clergy and laity in equal proportions from every 
diocese in Ireland had taken place. It was called 
for the purpose of protesting against the disestab- 
lishing bill, which was at that time passing through 
Parliament. And care was taken to avoid any 
appearance of establishing a permanent assemblage, 
lest the Church should be taunted with consenting 
to the bill and setting up a church body such as it 
prescribed. Nevertheless this conference in which 
the two orders met and deliberated together pointed 
naturally to similar assemblies when the inevitable 
Act had passed. 

An important lay conference was held upon a 
formal system of representation in the month which 
succeeded the assembly of Convocation. A meeting 
of the church parishioners was held in every parish, 
at which parochial delegates were elected. These 
delegates elected representatives to the lay Con- 
ference, which was thus composed of 417 members. 
It included all that the Church of Ireland could 
boast of rank and ability, and it was so far from 
being held in any spirit of opposition to the clergy 
that the Archbishop of Armagh was chairman on 
the first day of its meeting. And it must be 
remembered that in assuming the fact that a 
general synod was to be created in which the laity 
were to be represented, the lay Conference was 
proceeding upon the resolution of Convocation. 

Upon resolutions of the lay Conference, accepted 
by the Archbishops Beresford and Trench, the 
structure of the General Convention of 1870 was 
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founded. The Convention was the body which 
passed the constitution and preceded the General 
Synod, differing from it in name only because the 
disestablishing Act had not come into operation 
in the year when it sat. The lay Conference 
resolved that it was expedient that the number of 
lay representatives in the Convention should be to 
the clerical in the proportion of two to one. The 
reason of this provision lay in the expectation, 
which has proved to have been well grounded, 
that the clergy would attend more regularly 
than the laity. It was acceptable to the clergy 
as inevitably drawing with it the vote by orders. 
And the Convention was summoned accordingly. 

In addition to this suggestion the lay Conference 
recommended the appointment of a committee of 
organization to prepare a draft constitution for 
discussion in the general convention. The com- 
mittee of organization consisted of the bishops, 
together with a body of clergy and laity in equal 
numbers. It worked with great ability and 
assiduity, and presented to the Convention a draft 
which in its main features passed into law. The 
plan was not wholly original. The constitutions 
of various colonial Churches were opportunely 
reprinted for the Church’s use by Rev. William 
Sherlock, and were used, though in an independent 
fashion. 

The draft proposed the admission of the laity to 
a share of the government of the parish in secular 
matters by the creation of a select vestry having 
twelve elected lay members, together with the 
churchwardens ; and a similar lay participation 
in the secular affairs of the diocese through the 
Diocesan Synod, in which the laity should double 
the numbers of the clergy, and the Diocesan Council, 
elected by the synod for constant work, and in 
which the same proportion should prevail. The 
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election of bishops was entrusted to the synod of 
the vacant diocese if it gave to any name a majority 
of two-thirds in each order ; failing this, it should 
send up to the bishops for selection the names which 
should obtain largest support. Appointments to 
cures should be made by a board of patronage, 
consisting of the bishop with three diocesan and 
three parochial nominators elected triennially by 
the diocesan synod and by the parish respectively. 
Thus the laity were to share in most parts of the 
work of the Church. But where the work partook 
of a spiritual character, as in the case of the mem- 
bership of the General Synod and the office of 
nominator, parochial or diocesan, none but com- 
municants should act; a man’s own declaration 
being accepted as sufficient proof that he met that 
description. All these proposals were carried. 

Setting aside the question of the wisdom of this 
draft, its form and completeness were admirably 
fitted to set the new legislature to work in business- 
like fashion and furnish it with useful practical 
work from day to day. The Convention in its two 
sessions of 1870 sat in ample numbers for fifty- 
six days. And the interest taken by the members 
from all parts of Ireland in their work may be 
judged from the fact that the General Synod 
mustered similar numbers and sat for a somewhat 
similar time in all the years of the revision debates. 
The rules and method of debate were those of the 
House of Commons, many members and ex-mem- 
bers of which sat in the convention ; while all were 
proud to follow the example of freedom and order 
which that great assembly sets to representative 
bodies. 

The example of Parliament rather than that of 
ecclesiastical assemblies prevailed. The leading 
men were more intent upon keeping the Church 
united and at peace than upon reproducing ancient 
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precedents. Nothing, therefore, was said in the 
draft constitution or inserted in it by the Conven- 
tion about keeping doctrine and discipline for the 
cognizance of the bishops and clergy. There were 
a very few who upon this ground refused to 
recognize the new constitution, or drew back from 
it when they conceived that the forbidden subjects 
were touched. No one acquainted with church 
history will doubt the weight of their objections. 
But it is impossible to think without sorrow of the 
loss which the Church suffered by their defection 
from her councils, and of the absence of any benefit 
to their successors from their withdrawal. Mean- 
while they left behind them among the managers 
of affairs men who, from their own point of view, 
were not at all indifferent to the dangers of lay 
tyranny, or blind to the anomaly of subjecting the 
teachers to the taught. The provisions for giving 
the clergy their independent voice were so efficient, 
and have proved so easy to use, that Irish priests 
in general consider that in few ecclesiastical assem- 
blies has their order been better able to stand out 
for itself than in the Irish: while the safeguards 
against hasty changes in the laws and formularies 
of the Church are so strict that some have wondered 
how any changes came to be made at all. A vote 
by orders may be demanded by ten of either order 
upon any question whatever. But changes in the 
formularies or laws must of necessity be put to 
the orders separately, and cannot be carried except 
by majorities of two-thirds of both orders in two 
successive years. The house of bishops can vote 
separately upon any question, and a majority of 
them can stop a measure, save that when it has 
been repeatedly carried by both clergy and laity 
and has finally received a two-thirds majority of 
both these orders, a two-thirds majority of the 
bishops is required to hinder it from passing. These 
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rules form part of the constitution, and were used 
in the Convention and handed on to the General 
Synod, in which they still prevail. 

The Convention had not held its second session 
in 1870 when a strife began which put its provisions 
to the severest practical test. A vehement agi- 
tation for the revision of the Prayer Book arose in 
the Church. Regrettable as such an incident was, 
it was in no wise wonderful. Doctrines and expres- 
sions which many of us recognize as the very signs 
of the fundamental catholicity of the Prayer Book 
were honestly believed by Irish Protestants to be 
scraps of obsolete dogma left behind by some 
chance when the house was cleared out at the 
Reformation. They live in a Roman Catholic 
country ; and St. Paul’s rule of becoming as a Jew 
in trying to convert Jews is generally reversed 
by modern Christians in their relations to faiths 
differing from their own. Their Protestant ances- 
tors had won the best part of the country at the 
point of the sword; and in such cases the war 
spirit lasts long both in vanquished and in victors. 
The most numerous and masterful of them were 
the descendants of Puritans, and many of them 
had Scotch blood in their veins. All the vital 
religion they knew came from the evangelical work 
of the last and present centuries. The revival of 
1859 showed how disposed they were to a subjective 
religion. And though interesting remains of the 
Anglicanism of times long past lingered about the 
country, it was not obtrusive, and was rather to be 
relied on as a help in the long-run to resist change, 
if the contest could be protracted, than as a defence 
against sudden assault. It must also be remem- 
bered that at the time referred to the lay mind in 
England was extensively roused by the suspicion 
of Romanizing tendencies in high churchmen. It 
was not yet recognized what high churchmen have 
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to give the people in worship and work. And if 
in England at that time a select vestry of twelve 
laymen had been returned by the votes of all 
professing members of the Church in each parish, 
with a similar lay representation in synods diocesan 
and national, churchmen might have fared ill at 
their hands ; all this was the case in Ireland. It is 
true that the law of the Church does not entrust 
the select vestries or diocesan synods with any 
cognizance of doctrine or ritual. But if these 
bodies do not even at the present always remember 
the limits of their jurisdiction, it was hardly to be 
expected that they would remember them in the 
first blush of their new-found authority. A small 
spark sufficed to kindle so much inflammable 
matter. A tract so innocent that now it would 
scarcely produce excitement in any Irish parish 
was given by aclergyman to a maid-servant. Her 
master, an Englishman, found in it a suspicion 
of the confessional, and called attention to this 
evidence of a Roman conspiracy. Oceans of reso- 
lutions flowed in from the select vestries. And a 
motion was made and carried in the second session 
of the Convention of 1870 to appoint a committee 
for the revision of the Prayer Book. The originator 
of this committee was a man of the highest and 
most Christian character, but of narrow views. He 
succeeded, however, in inducing many members 
to serve who merely desired to render the revision, 
since it was to take place, as good as might be. 
And when in the first session of the General Synod 
the personnel of the committee was altered its 
character did not essentially change. 

This vanished controversy is recalled only that 
the reader may understand how formidable was the 
trial to which the constitution of the Church of 
Ireland was subjected before the ink with which 
it was written was well dry. A system of church 
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government which can face such a storm through 
seven long years without either fatal injury to the 
Prayer Book or disruption in the Church must have 
some elements of strength. The present writer 
does not believe that the revision was a success. 
The book is far better without it. Nobody will 
find in the revised passages any incentive to the 
improvement of worship or the better performance 
of duty. Revision was of a negative character, 
aiming at the discouragement by very irritating, 
vexatious, and ineffectual restrictions, of Romanism 
and ritualism. But few proposals were made 
which had in view the devotional bettering of our 
Church handbook, and fewer still were carried. 
It is indeed a good thing that the Church of 
Ireland should have a law of ritual: her English 
sister would be the better for having one too. But 
it is most harmful to the Church of Ireland in her 
sisterly competition with England for the services 
of her best divinity students that many observances 
and appendages of worship, which in England have 
passed wholly beyond the sphere of controversy, 
should in Ireland be still the subject of prohibition. 
But after all, no critic of any authority, however 
disposed to judge severely of the Irish Church, has 
ventured to assert that anything she has done 
suffices to render doubtful her communion with 
the Anglican body. 

No one acquainted with the history will doubt 
that the agency which hindered radical change was 
the clerical minority working through the vote by 
orders, and very often availing itself of the pro- 
vision that one-third of either order can prevent a 
change. The majority bore with great patience 
to see its wishes baulked by a handful : no attempt 
was ever made to alter the constitution and deprive 
the minority of its rights. 

The General Synod in session presents, no doubt, 
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in its mixed confusion of orders a great contrast to 
clerical assemblies. Nor do its debates resemble 
greatly those of such bodies. The laity do not 
generally argue in the tone of technical divinity ; 
and when they do adopt that tone, they are not 
usually successful. And though they are patient 
listeners to those who have anything to say, yet 
it is naturally found that arguments which are too 
theological do not win their assent. There were 
many questions in the revision debates which 
needed far stricter theological discussion than they 
received ; more especially since it has proved that 
the privilege of private and separate debate and 
vote which the bishops possess is almost unused. 
Even in the open debates of the Synod the bishops 
had much more power than they were aware of. 
There were some of them, a few words from whom 
would have hindered many an objectionable change. 
Nor, if they had exercised their right of separate 
voting, is there the smallest reason for supposing 
that it would have failed in securing cheerful sub- 
mission. 

Anger and occasional disorder have doubtless 
occurred in the Synod, as is the case in other assem- 
blies. But in truth a better-humoured body never 
met. No private enmities ever arose from its 
differences. And great though the defects of the 
discussions were, it is generally agreed that they 
have led to a wonderful diffusion of information 
and softening of party spirit. One advantage at 
all events has undeniably resulted from the popular 
character of the Irish synods, in the general disuse 
of public meetings outside the machinery of the 
Church as a means of influencing church opinion. 
The men who would naturally call such meetings 
and address them are, if they are persons of any 
popularity, members of the synods, and free to 
speak their views there. And it is much more 
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satisfactory to listen to violent and one-sided 
speeches, where the privilege of reply exists, than 
to read them in the papers without the answers. 
The thought of the revision agitation fought out by 
a series of public meetings on the one side, and a 
clerical convocation on the other, is appalling even 
to imagine. The laity who make themselves dis- 
agreeable in select vestries and synods have their 
counterparts in churches where no such institutions 
exist. And any trouble that has been caused in 
parishes or dioceses by the admission of the laity 
to the share which they possess in the admini- 
stration of the Church’s affairs is outweighed a 
thousandfold by the benefits which result from it. 
It is not merely that the best intellect which the 
community possessed has been ungrudgingly and 
with conspicuous success devoted without fee or 
reward to the management of the Church’s finances ; 
nor that the best lawyers of the country sit to 
assist the bishops upon her tribunals. Lay help 
of this sort would have been enlisted under any 
constitution. There has been a great deal of lay 
activity of a much rougher kind than this, and 
which has not always seemed helpful. But if you 
want not merely the lay element of the refined and 
selected character which shall serve best to do the 
Church’s work, but the lay element in that form and 
extent which shall give the whole community the 
sense of being represented and having a share in 
the government, you must be prepared to find that 
you cannot always ‘ bind him with his band in the 
furrow.’ If it is anywhere found in Ireland that 
the abundance of mixed assemblies tends to secu- 
larize clerical life and work, that is not the fault of 
the constitution, which leaves the bishop and his 
clergy absolutely free to stir up the gift that is in 
them by their intercourse in the sacred bonds which 
Christ instituted and maintains, and to minister 
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the word and sacraments as the servants not of 
synod or vestry, but of Him. 

The maintenance of the clergy is provided for 
by diocesan schemes which, husbanding the sums 
which were handed over under the Act to provide 
for the annuities of the existing clergy, and adding 
to these the sums which from the first began to be 
paid into the sustentation fund, are able to give 
back to each parish for the income of its ministers 
a much larger sum than that which it pays in. 
The subscriptions and gifts to the sustentation 
fund have been, if not ideally generous, yet liberal 
to a degree which it would be very hard to induce 
a people unaccustomed to the idea of paying their 
clergy to imitate. The bishops are not so richly 
paid as in England, nor the poor incumbents so 
poorly. And the diocesan schemes are so admirably 
managed and so safe that we may assert with 
confidence that the finance of the Church of Ireland 
could not have been better done. But whether the 
same can be said of the arrangements for filling 
vacant cures, is a matter on which it is more 
dificult to pronounce. There is no doubt that 
they have on the whole worked well in cities. In 
Dublin the cure of souls was in a very unhealthy 
condition while the Church was established. The 
appointments to parishes in half the city were in 
the hands of a chapter, and were made on a system 
of rotation with little care for fitness. In this 
region the parish churches were attended by a few 
sober citizens, while the enthusiastic flocked to the 
pew-rented churches, where the popular preachers 
of the day poured forth their eloquence. In this 
quarter of the city a revolution has been worked, 
partly no doubt by the declining importance of the 
pulpit, but also by the popular system of nomina- 
tion; the parish churches are full and the pew- 
rented empty. But in the country parishes the 
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new system has not always proved so satisfactory. 
Parochial nominators have insisted on obtaining 
the appointment of the parish favourite. And as 
the parish can back its choice by the refusal to pay 
its assessment, the diocesan nominators and the 
bishop have sometimes yielded even when the 
parish choice was made with insufficient information 
and poor powers of judging. 

The system of nomination, however, is closely 
connected with that of the rearrangement of 
parishes, in which, though much is done, much still 
remains. So many small parishes in country parts 
have determined to preserve their separate exist- 
ence, that there are dioceses in which there are 
almost no curates, and the younger clergy have 
no opportunity of learning their trade except by 
the experience of their own mistakes. A very 
small parish, however, is better off when united to 
a neighbouring parish provided with an experienced 
vicar than it is under a novice of its own who can 
be easily tempted to leave it. But the most 
promising plan of all would be that of grouping 
several parishes under a priest of experience, 
provided with a staff of curates. The regular hours 
of divine service would have to be varied in the 
anying churches, but the work would be better 

one. 

It has been often objected to the Irish arrange- 
ments that they afford no rewards for men of 
learning. There is no doubt that learning in the 
Irish Church requires encouragement. But whether 
easy posts richly endowed would give such en- 
couragement is doubtful; happily so, as no posts 
of the kind are likely to be established. The 
literary output of Scotland, where no such posts 
exist, may well put not only Ireland, but England, 
to the blush. And Ireland possesses in consider- 
able numbers cures of the sort in which genuine 
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literary work has usually been done, namely, such 
as afford a sufficient maintenance to an unmarried 
scholar, without engrossing parochial duties. 

Posts of importance, in which learning may be 
made useful to the Church, exist in the Irish bishop- 
rics, which are not, like the English, overwhelmed 
with work. We could have had Dr. Creighton as an 
Irish prelate without submitting to see the History 
of the Papacy a fragment. A bishop fit to lead the 
mind of his diocese is an immense blessing, especi- 
ally in Ireland, where intellectual life is not active : 
and it would be unfair to say that the claims of 
learning are disregarded in choosing Irish bishops. 
But so many other qualifications, positive and 
negative, are taken into account, that it is to be 
feared the Irish bench will never be overweighted 
with learning ; the less so if a tendency which has 
for some years manifested itself among the clergy 
of certain dioceses should prevail, of determining 
to choose the bishop from among themselves. 

The Church of Ireland has many dangers and 
difficulties before it. It has within its small sphere 
to face the problem in some places of too much 
work to do and in others of too little ; and, outside, 
the anomaly of seeing the mass of Christian people 
in the country members of another church. She 
has need of great humility, considering the greatness 
of her task and her many defects. But it does not 
appear that any of her difficulties are due to the 
constitution, which was framed at a critical time 
in an earnest spirit of unity and good faith, and 
has borne most formidable trials without disaster. 
If only the Irish Church is filled with that power 
which no earthly constitution can provide, she can 
do her work without any essential change in the 
laws which she has made for herself, 
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A REFORMED CONSTITUTION FOR THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By Dovucias EYRE 


Ir the Church of England were disestablished, 
she would forthwith proceed to convene a Repre- 
sentative Assembly of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity 
for the purpose of formulating a Constitution 
similar to those of the sister and daughter churches 
of the Anglican Communion, and containing a 
complete set of up-to-date provisions for her due 
government, the management of her property and 
the ordering of her affairs. When men are forced 
to perform a task, however formidable it may 
appear to be, they soon succeed in completing it. 
The Constitution would contain a statement of 
principles and the terms of the compact under which 
her members would be associated together and 
consensually bound. It is on the other hand quite 
conceivable that the Church may ere long be able to 
convince a Parliament of whose members a majority 
in the House of Commons are not committed to or 
determined on disestablishment that she ought to 
have such freedom within the Establishment as will 
enable her to present for the approval of the Crown 
much the same Constitution as that which she 
would obtain for herself under disestablishment. 

The object of this paper is to present some of 
the main features of such a constitution, as sug- 
gested by an examination of the constitutions of 
other branches of the Anglican Communion. 

It is of no small importance to this Communion 
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as a whole that the established Church at home be 
brought up to date and fitted with machinery more 
in accordance with the requirements of the present 
time. 

An Anglican Church Code is composed in the 
first place of the Constitution proper, divided into 
articles ; and in the second place of Canons. 


A. ARTICLES OF THE CONSTITUTION 


First and foremost under this head comes a 
declaration of fundamental principles touching 
Faith, Doctrine, Liturgy, Orders. 

Then there is an exposition of the main features, 
the component elements and functions of the 
Supreme Representative Body, in which the chief 
legislative authority is vested. The relationship of 
that body to a Pan-Anglican Synod is also a matter 
which should not be passed over. 

Other articles relating to any points which may 
be regarded as integral parts of the Church’s 
charter follow ; and in conclusion there is a clause 
setting out the conditions on which there may be 
any alterations or amendments of the Constitution. 

In connexion with these articles there is this 
distinction between the case of an established and 
an unestablished Church—that in the former case 
the relations between Church and State must be 
specified either in the articles or in a contempora- 
neous Act of the State. There would be ratification 
and confirmation by the State of the Constitu- 
tion and provision that any material alterations 
or amendments therein proposed by the Church 
be approved by the State, which is concerned to 
see that an established Church maintains her 
own identity, and does nothing derogatory to the 
lawful supremacy of the Crown. Moreover, it may 
be that the Supreme Representative Church Body 
would be required to assemble under royal precept 
or commission. Lord Balfour of Burleigh (Paper IIT) 
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has explained the part taken by the Lord High 
Commissioner as regards the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, which is not convened 
or controlled as to its business by the Crown, but 
appoints its own time and place of assembly, which 
are notified to the Commissioner. He attends and 
addresses and ultimately dissolves it after its dis- 
missal by the Moderator. 

At any rate there can be little point in maintaining 
the old form of the writ of summons for the as- 
sembly of the Convocations, the product of times 
when the clergy taxed themselves in their Con- 
vocations and were summoned by the Crown to 
attend for this purpose in the time of Parliament 
and as parliamentary assemblies. Much of the 
verbiage of this writ is now quite out of place. 
The Church has always maintained the distinction 
between assemblies for the Crown’s purposes and 
the provincial synods pure and simple. Thus, while 
the Crown in the royal writ of summons is content 
to use the term Convocation alone, the Archbishop 
on the other hand in his mandate uses the collective 
terms ‘Convention and Congregation,’ ‘Sacred 
Synod and General Convocation,’ and in the form 
of prorogation describes the assembly as a ‘ Pro- 
vincial Synod or Convocation.’ 


B. CANONS 


After the articles of the Constitution comes a 
complete set of up-to-date Canons dealing with the 
whole machinery of the government of the Church, 
and bearing the same relation to the articles as 
in the case of a limited liability company the 
articles of association bear to the memorandum 
of association. It is of great importance to the 
Church of England that she should be able to 
procure a complete revision of her Canons, and be 
free to alter or add to them from time to time 
within the four corners of the Constitution. 
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As things stand at present the Church is cum- 
bered about with a lawless chaos of Statutes, many 
of which are out of date ; and a codeless medley of 
Common Law Rules and Canons, partly of pre- 
Reformation and partly of post-Reformation date. 

As regards the Canons, Parliament in the course 
of the Reformation recognized the necessity for a 
complete revision, which was undertaken by a 
strong commission under the presidency of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer; but the result of its labours, 
which was embodied in what is known as the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, never received 
the requisite State sanction. Of the collection of 
Canons known as those of 1603-4, which were 
ratified by both Convocations, confirmed by Letters 
Patent and promulgated in strict compliance with 
the Act of Submission, some are no longer capable 
of observance, some would, if observed, involve a 
breach of the Laws of the Realm, others have 
become effete through lapse of time. None have 
been ratified by Parliament ; neither have those of 
1640 ; and consequentlyit has been held in the Courts 
that none, as such, are binding on the laity. More- 
over, the clergy are not required to subscribe to them. 

All the unestablished branches of the Anglican 
Communion have, on the other hand, a complete 
code; but the order of arrangement varies. For 
instance, the Canons of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America begin with provisions relating to 
candidates for Holy Orders, and work up through 
the whole ministry, culminating with the episcopate. 
Then come provisions for the Trial of a Bishop, 
a Priest, and a Deacon. These are followed by 
canons on some miscellaneous subjects and twenty 
canons relating to the assemblies of the Church, 
from the General Convention to parish vestries, 
concluding with other miscellaneous matters. 

On the other hand, the Canons of the Church of 
the Province of South Africa (which was the last of 
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the Anglican branches to formulate a Code) are 
arranged under eight principal heads or titles (called 
chapters) ; and it will answer the purposes of this 
paper to follow this arrangement. 


I. The Synods 


1. The National or General Synod.—Some 
branches of the Anglican Communion which are 
composed of more than one province, as is the 
case with the Canadian, Australian, and American 
Churches, have provided for a General as well as 
Provincial Synods; and as the Church at home 
is divided into more than one province, we may 
picture its reformed Constitution as containing 
similar provisions. As regards the Canons relative 
to a National or General Synod, they are concerned 
with such things as procedure in relation to 
assembly, mode of electing the clerical and lay 
representatives, authentication of proceedings, 
appointment of committees—in short, all details 
incidental to the performance of its functions. 

2. The Provincial Synods.—These Synods, con- © 
stituted in manner similar to the General Synod 
and exercising, where there is also a General Synod, 
subordinate functions within the area of the 
province, require rules as to assembly, procedure, 
etc., of a like character to those applicable to the 
General Synod. 

Where there are both kinds of Synods (General 
and Provincial) the relations of the one to the other 
have to be specified. It would, for instance, fall 
to the General Synod to deal with the creation of a 
new province and the rearrangement of provincial 
areas, while the creation of a new see and the 
alteration or subdivision of dioceses within one 
province might be left in the hands of the Pro- 
vincial Synod. 

3. The Diocesan Synods.—These consist of the 
bishop, the clergy, and lay representatives of the 
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diocese, assembled annually or otherwise under 
episcopal summons. They may be made to 
resemble as far as possible the Provincial Synod in 
constitution and mode of procedure. The separate 
assent of the bishop, a majority of the clergy, and 
a majority of the laity is generally required for a 
Synodal Act. They are of course precluded from 
enacting anything which is contrary to or in conflict 
with any enactment of the superior bodies; other- 
wise they are generally free to manage the affairs 
of the diocese, even to the extent of electing the 
bishop. This right of election is, I venture to think, 
one that should be conceded or rather restored 
to the Church in England—the Crown, if need be, 
approving the choice. Thepresent practice, whereby 
the appointment is practically made by a minister 
of State, who may be of any religious persuasion or 
none, should cease. A Diocesan Synod which has 
this power may, under some of the Anglican Church 
Constitutions, refer the selection to the House of 
Bishops in General or Provincial Synod. In the 
case of a Metropolitan the appointment in and by 
that House should be the rule. 

It is for the Diocesan Synod to constitute archi- 
diaconal and ruridecanal bodies. In some cases it 
also constitutes a standing committee or inner circle 
to advise the bishop in matters of special difficulty. 

The Canons under this head, moreover, deal with 
the constitution of the cathedral bodies, which as 
regards the Church in England surely require 
reconstruction. 

The Chapter must again realize its full relation 
to the diocese. It must be again the spring, the 
hive, of diocesan activity. 

‘The cathedral,’ said the late Mr. Beresford 
Hope, ‘ is the complement of a church and not the 
luxury of an establishment.’ It must be again the 
centre of thought and life as well as of worship 
throughout the diocese. 
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Archbishop Benson has said, as regards the 
original Constitution of our cathedrals: ‘ Man’s 
wit has never devised a more sensibly practical 
kind of institution.’ ‘ We turn to them now as 
to no other institution we possess.’ ‘ What we 
want is something older, something newer than 
mediaevalism.’ 

The Canons of 1603 (No. 44), in requiring the 
maximum amount of residence on their parochial 
benefices in the case of canons residentiary holding 
in plurality, instead of requiring them to surrender 
these benefices altogether, dealt a blow at the 
cathedral system and its corporate life, as also did 
Archbishop Laud, who energetically enforced this 
provision. 

Later Acts of Parliament, passed at the moment 
when the Chapters were to an aggravated extent 
mere centres of repose, have furthered a policy 
which is ‘ against the Constitution of the Churches.’ 
At the root of the evil lies the severance of Bishop 
and Chapter and the retirement into comparative 
obscurity and inactivity of the Greater Chapter. 

The Bishop needs his inner and outer council 
of learned and experienced clergy. He should be 
able to convene and preside over each. 

‘ Every Diocese needs its prophets as well as its 
priests.’ 

The reconstruction of the essential idea of the 
cathedral and itscomponent bodies is a vital element 
in a comprehensive policy of Church Reform. 


Il. The Ministry 


The Canons under this title contain provisions 
as regards the functions of Metropolitans and 
Bishops ; procedure on their appointment, con- 
firmation, consecration, enthronement; the ap- 
pointment and functions of Coadjutor and Assistant 
(and Suffragan) Bishops; the residence and resig- 
nation of Bishops. 
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_ They also deal with the appointment and func- 
tions of Archdeacons ; declarations and subscrip- 
tions to be made by Bishops and Clergy ; ordination 
and duties of Priests and Deacons. 

They conclude with provisions relating to Minor 
orders in the Ministry; Religious Communities ; 

Lay Readers. 


III. The Dioceses 


Under this head come provisions as to the 
union and subdivision of Dioceses and alterations 
of Bounds; the care of the spiritualities and 
temporalities of vacant sees, etc. 


LIV. The Parishes 


Here are set out provisions as to 

1. Parochial administration, including regulations 
as to the formation of new parishes, the union, 
consolidation, and subdivision of existing parishes ; 
the appointment, presentation, institution, and 
licensing to the tenure of cures; clerical residence ; 
exchange of cures. 

2. Parochial Church Councils—their constitution, 
functions, meetings; the lay franchise; Church- 
wardens, sidesmen ; the removal of incumbents 
(not criminous) ; dilapidations. 


V. Services 


The Canons under this title deal with the forms of 
service, the due observance of Holy Days, the Marri- 
age Law of the Church, and the confinement of the 
Marriage Service of the Church to those who are in 
communion with her and observe her laws. 

Allusion has been made in Papers I and V to the 
difficulty in which the Church in England stands 
in view of the tendency of the State in these latter 
days not to adhere to the Law of the Church in 
legislating on Marriage and Divorce on behalf of 
the whole community. The Church should press 
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for freedom to expound her own rules on the sub- 
ject and to give effect to them as regards her own 
members. 

With reference to Church Services generally, 
the Church should have power to make adapta- 
tions and abridgements and additions within the 
ambit of her Constitution without recourse to 
parliamentary sanction ; though perhaps the State 
may require her to submit any such for the 
approval of the Crown in Council. 


VI. Discipline 


This title relates to ecclesiastical offences and 
tribunals, procedure on the trial of bishops and 
on that of clergy; review or appeals, censures 
and sentences; the discipline of the laity. An 
unestablished or disestablished Church proceeds at 
once to set up a system of Consensual Tribunals— 
that is, tribunals whose decisions are binding on. 
those concerned by reason of the fact that they 
have contracted to accept them and abide by them. 
A recalcitrant member of the Church who seeks to 
give them the go-by can be dealt with by Courts 
of the Realm on the same footing as a man who, 
having accepted arbitration in a civil dispute, 
refuses to be bound by the award.. The question 
is, why should not the same system be applicable 
to an established Church ? It is, as Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh points out (Paper III), applicable to 
the Established Church of Scotland, as to which 
Parliament ordained in 1693 that the civil au- 
thorities were to make the sentences and censures 
of the Church and Judicatures thereof to be 
obeyed or otherwise effectual as ‘ accords.’ If the 
same system were made applicable to the Estab- 
lished Church in England there would have to be 
express provisions on the subject in the articles of 
the Constitution enabling the Supreme Legislative 
Body of the Church to frame rules for ecclesiastical 
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discipline and to determine the constitution and 
procedure of the Ecclesiastical Tribunals. The 
articles would also expressly provide for the 
mode of trial of a Bishop and for a final Tribunal 
of Appeal. It is generally considered in the 
Church that the most unsatisfactory feature of the 
existing system is the constitution of this final 
Appellate Tribunal. In the course of the Refor- 
mation it was not at the outset intended that 
there should be any appeal from the Court of the 
Archbishop except in certain cases touching the 
Crown, and then there was to be an appeal to 
the Upper House of Convocation (Act of Appeals, 
1532-3). It was the subsequent Act of Submis- 
sion (1533-4) which provided for an ultimate appeal 
to the Crown in Chancery, with the object, no 
doubt, of precluding all possibility of ultimate 
recourse to the Papal Curia. 

The Church may well now claim the restoration of 
her own inherent system, in which event the Final 
Tribunal would be synodically constituted, and to 
it might be committed in the first instance all ques- 
tions of faith and doctrine, with power to refer any 
such question as is considered to be of Pan-Anglican 
import to a Pan-Anglican Tribunal of Reference. 


VIL. Property 


Under this head are set out the Trusts—National, 
Provincial, Diocesan—under which the disposable 
property of the Church is to be held. Hereunder 
also provision is made for Pensions and Superannu- 
ation Funds. In the event of the incorporation 
of provisions on these matters into the canonical 
system of the Established Church in England, there 
arises the distinction between the official and the 
unofficial endowments of the Church. As to the 
former, Parliament may or may not be disposed 
in an enabling or confirmatory Act to sanction re- 
arrangements and in connexion therewith to provide 
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completely for patronage transfer, and also to de- 
centralize the management of the property now in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. At any rate the Church 
might have power to make such proposals in this 
connexion as commend themselves to a majority 
in a really representative body of its members. 

There also arises the question of Tithe Rent- 
charge; its retention in whole or in part, its re- 
demption, and its administration by representative 
Church bodies such as Diocesan Boards. 


VIII. Alteration of Canons 


The Constitution and Canons of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa conclude with declaring 
the procedure to be adopted as regards the enact- 
ment, amendment and repeal of Canons. 

In the application of provisions in this connexion 
to a Reformed system in England, such changes as 
required the ultimate sanction of the Crown would 
fall to be specified in the Articles of the Constitu- 
tion, based as they in turn would be on an enabling 
Act of Parliament. 

Such an Act, it may be remarked in conclusion, 
would scarcely be conferring anything new. It 
would be restoring to the Church her own inherent 
powers of legislation, administration and judicature, 
without prejudice to the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the Crown in all things within its 
appropriate sphere. The restoration, however, 
would involve the repeal of a number of statutes 
passed for the purpose of excluding a foreign juris- 
diction, which was at the time a standing menace 
to the national integrity. That danger has long 
since passed away. ‘ Cessante ratione, cessat lex.’ 

Our Church must needs be free to put her own 
house in order and bring herself more into line with 
the other branches of the Anglican Communion. 
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By A. C. HEADLAM, D.D. 
Formerly Principal of King’s College, London 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“*... The subject is one that suits Dr. Headlam and enables him to 
produce one of his best pieces of work. ... Dr. Headlam is on his own 
ground, and his treatment appears to great advantage, when he comes 
to deal with the authenticity and trustworthiness of the New Testa- 
ment documents. No better or fairer statement of the present position 
of the criticism of the Synoptists could be desired than that which is 
given in his fourth lecture. . . . the lecture on the Virgin Birth is a 
model of restraint and good judgment.’””—The Times. 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 


Edited by DOUGLAS EYRE 


Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 


A Revised Edition of ‘‘ Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church.” 


Large Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR-JUDGE 


FRESH LIGHT AND COMFORT FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, M.A., 
Late Fellow of the University of Durham 
With Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


““ Read it should be by all thinking Christians. . . . Marks a step 
forward in eschatology.’’—Church Times. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 
OF IRELAND 
By the late Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, D.D. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church.” Edited 
by CHARLES Gorge, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Oxford. 


Paper Covers. Id. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 
By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. 


Sometime Provost of Trinity College, Dublin 
Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Roman Catholic claims are as insistent as ever, and the resistance 
of opponents of the theory of Papal Infallibility is equally strong. 
It is a case for evidence and argument, and no book has had more 
effect in the controversy than Dr. Salmon’s great work, of which a 
cheap edition is now published for the first time. 


6 NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH CHURCH WAYS 


DESCRIBED TO RUSSIAN FRIENDS IN FOUR LECTURES 
DELIVERED AT PETROGRAD IN 1914 


By the Rev. W. H. FRERE, D.D., 


Of the Community of the Resurrection 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Four interesting and well-informed discourses on the anti-Papal 
movement in England, on the way it has brought Anglicanism into 
nearer accord with the Eastern Orthodox Church, and on the recovery 
of community life in recent times within the Church of England. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF LITURGICAL 
REFORM 


A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE REVISION OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘We would trust Dr. Frere with the Reform of the Prayer Book. 
His sense of liturgical fitness is so sure, his knowledge of details so 
large, that if the task were committed to his free hand we should 
sleep peacefully while he did the work.’’—The Church Times. 


THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE 
CAUTION RECOMMENDED IN THE SUBDIVISION OF DIOCESES 
A Speech Delivered and Recast by 
BERTRAM POLLOCK, C.V.O., D.D., 
Bishop of Norwich 
Demy 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE GEORGIAN PRIMATES 


By ALDRED WILLIAM ROWDEN, 
One of His Majesty’s Counsel 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


This is a series of biographies of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
from Wake to Manners Sutton, thus covering the period of the Four 
Georges, while stopping short of Queen Victoria’s Primates. Though 
not at present a continuation of the late Dean Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops, which stopped at Juxon, these biographies are modelled. 
on Dean Hook’s. For the pious and learned Wake much information 
has been obtained from the Wake MSS. at Christ Church. Portraits 
of the Archbishops are given. 


CATALOGUE OF 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


ALEXANDER, the Rev. S. A., 


Canon and Treasurer of St. Paul's. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


The principle which has governed the present selection of 
brief and simple addresses, given at various times in the Temple 
Church, is the hope of illustrating, from one side or another, 
the supreme need of a deeper realisation by the Church of what 
her Founder taught and was, and a more successful effort to 
apply His teaching and assimilate His character. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


These lectures, addressed originally to clergy, and dealing 
first with the Bible and then with some of the great movements 
of religious history, modern science, and Biblical criticism, are 
intended to show, in a popular form, the progressive character 
of the Christian Church, with special reference to present-day 
subjects such as those of Modernism and Prayer-book revision. 

‘*The author has given expression to many thoughts of great 
value and importance in striking language and a spirit of con- 
spicuous earnestness and devotion.’”’—Church Quarterly Review. 


BEECHING, the Very Rev. H. C., D.Litt. 


Dean of Norwich. 

THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS. Six 
Lectures given in Westminster Abbey during Lent, 1908. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS—BAPTISM—INFANT BAPTISM 


AND CONFIRMATION—THE EUCHARIST—THE LORD’S OWN TEACHING 
—THE APOSTOLIC TEACHING—THE PRIMITIVE CELEBRATION. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


BEECHING, the Very Rev. H. C., D.Litt. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. Six Lectures 
given in Westminster Abbey. By H. C. BEECHING, M.A., 
D.Litt., and ALEXANDER NAIRNE, M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
in King’s College, London. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT—THE EPOCH OF THE 
PROPHETS—THE LEVITICAL LAW OF SACRIFICE—THE GOSPEL OF 
JESUS CHRIST—THE DOCTRINE OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES— 
ATONEMENT IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. Six Lectures delivered in West- 
minster Abbey. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Beeching has succeeded in imparting an astonishing 
amount of instruction in his six lectures, and, what is even more 
important, has given every one of his readers the chance of ap- 
preciating the modern standpoint and understanding the position 
of the reverent student of Christian theology in this twentieth 
century of ours. This it is which gives the book its value.”— 
Layworker. 


BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE, Explanatory 
and Critical, with a Revision of the Translation. By Bishops and 
Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., 
late Canon of Exeter. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6 vols. Medium 8vo. 

Vol. I. G—ENESIS—DeEuTERO- | Vol. IV. Jop—Sonc or SoLomon. 
NOMY. 30S. 24S. 

Vol. II. JosHua—KIncs 1. 
20S. Vol. V. ISAIAH—JEREMIAH. 20S, 


Vol. III. Kincs 1—EsrTuHer. 
16s. Vol, VI. EzEKIEL—-MALACHI. 25s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 4 vols. Medium 8vo. 

Vol. I. St. MatrHew—Sr. | Vol. III. Romans—PuiILemon. 
LuxeE. 18s. 28s. 

Vol. Il. St. Joun—Acts oF | Vol. IV. HEBREwS—REVELA- 
THE APOSTLES. 20S. TION. 28s, 


THE APOCRYPHA. By various writers. Edited by the R 
Henry Wace, D.D. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. sos. agate 


STUDENT’S COMMENTARY ON: THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Abridged from the above Work. Edited by JoHnN M. FULLER 
M.A., Vicar of Bexley, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
King’s College, London. 6 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. : 
** Arrangements have now been made with the booksellers enabling 

them to offer special terms for the above two works complete. 
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BICKERSTETH, the Right Rev. Edward, D.D., 
Late Bishop of South Tokyo, Japan. 
OUR HERITAGE IN THE CHURCH. Papers Written for 


Divinity Students in Japan. With a Preface by the late Rt. 
Rev. B. F. Westcotr, D.D. Large Crown 8vo, 55. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 
late Bishop of South Tokyo. With Map and Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. net. Also an Edition, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BOYD-CARPENTER, the Right Rev. William, D.D., 
Formerly Bishop of Ripon. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
**The title is, perhaps, hardly wide enough for the contents ; 

one would almost call the book a history of Christianity in Eng- 

land... . He has the true judicial spirit, and is passionately 
eager to be entirely fair to every one. His history is impartial 
to the last degree. . . . His book should have a very wide cir- 
culation, and can do nothing but good wherever it is read.”— 
Morning Post. 


BRODRICK, M. 


THE TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF NAZARETH. | 3s. 6d. net. 
“The whole volume is intensely interesting, and written with 
a candour and a fulness of information which cannot fail to edify 
and help.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


BURKITT, F. Crawford, 
Lecturer in Paleography in the University of Cambridge. 
EARLY EASTERN CHRISTIANITY. St. Margaret’s Lec- 
tures, 1904, on the Syriac-speaking Church. With Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, 65. net. 


CALDECOTT, the Rev. W. Shaw, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


THE SECOND TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM. Its History 
and Structure. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 
“The permanently valuable material is in Part II., dealing 

with the structure of the Second Temple. ... The historical 

survey in Part I. is full of interest and attraction. It is a real 
pleasure to read this freshly written and often picturesque story 
of the Exile and Return, and of the reconstruction of the Jewish 

State.”,—Methodist Times. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


CARNEGIE, the Rev. W. H., 


Canon of Westminster. 


CHURCHMANSHIP AND CHARACTER. Three Years’ 
Teaching in Birmingham Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘His words always ring with a manly sound. There is not a 

syllable of conventional phraseology in them, no display of pulpit 

eloquence, no sensationalimagery. Yet the sentences swing along 
with the ease gained by years of sincere thought, by the activities 


of social life for the community, and by intercourse with kindred 
spirits.’—Birmingham Post. 


CHILD CHAPLIN, G. G., M.D. 


BENEDICITE : The Song of the Three Children. Being Illus- 
trations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by 
the Creator in His Works. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


COLLINS, Rt. Rev. William Edward, D.D., 
Late Bishop of Gibraltar. 


HOURS OF INSIGHT and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d, net. 


‘*For two reasons at least we welcome the appearance of 
‘Hours of Insight and Other Sermons,’ by the late Bishop of 
Gibraltar. In the first place, they are quite beautiful in themselves, 
these sermons preached to congregations so various, yet so well 
adapted to the particular needs of each. Secondly, the volume 
is a fit memorial of a very saintly man.’’—Church Times. 


CONTENTIO VERITATIS. 


CONTENTIO VERITATIS. Essays in Constructive Theology. 
By Stx Oxrorpd Tutors. A Revised and Cheap Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 55. net. 


I. THE Uttimate Basis or THEIsmM. By the Rev. H. Rash- 
dall; Ds Litt.) D:Calls 


II. THe Person or Curist. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. 
Ill. Tur Tracuinc or Curist. By the Rev. H. L. Wild. 


IV, THe PERMANENT RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. C. F. Burney. 


V. MopERN CRITICISM AND THE NEw TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev. W. C. Allen. 


VI. THE CuurcH. By the Rev. A. J. Carlyle. 
VII. THz Sacraments. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. 
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CUNNINGHAM, the Venble. W., D.D., F.B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely 


EFFICIENCY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Some 
Remarks Occasioned by the Report of the Archbishops’ Com- 
mittee on Church Finance. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


DAVIDSON, the Most Rev. Randall Thomas, D.D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


CAPTAINS AND COMRADES IN THE FAITH : Sermons 

Historical and Biographical. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

** Should appeal to very many thoughtful and practical minds. 
The things most emphasised in them are the things most em- 
phasised in the Gospels-—-the fundamental laws of the love of 
God and the love of man... the sermons reveal also those 
qualities of practical wisdom which are necessary in a ruler of 
the Church.”’—The Guardian. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. A Sermon preached 
in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, May 8th, 1910, the Sunday 
following the Death of His Majesty King Edward VII. Paper 
covers, 6d. net. 


DIBDIN, Sir Lewis, and 
CHADWYCK HEALEY, Sir Charles E. H. 


ENGLISH CHURCH LAW AND DIVORCE. Parr I.— 
NOTES ON THE REFORMATIO LEGUM ECCLESIASTI- 
CARUM. By Sir Lewis Dispin, D.C.L., Dean of the Arches. 
Part II.—NOTES ON THE DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE 
OF SIR JOHN STAWELL. By Sir CHarieEs E. H. CHADWYCK 
HeEa.ey, K.C.B., K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter. 
Demy 8vo, 55. net. 


DIGBY, Mother Mabel. 


MOTHER MABEL DIGBY, 1835-1911, Superior General of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart. By ANNE POLLEN. Witha 
Preface by Cardinal BouRNE. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
12s, net. 


This is the history of a personality, striking to an unusual 
degree from the force of her character, the sanctity of her life, and 
her astonishing power of organisation and control. Her career 
was remarkable from the beginning. The biography should 
attract an attention not confined to the co-religionists of the 
subject. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


DUCHESNE, Monsignor L. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. From its 
Foundation to the End of the Fifth Century. Rendered into 
English from the Fourth Edition. 

Vou. I. To End of Third Century. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
VoL. II. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

Vol. I.—‘‘ It will at once take rank as one of the very best 
works on the subject.’”’—Guardian. 

Vol. II.—‘‘ It is a pleasure to welcome this readable translation 
of the second instalment of M. Duchesne’s elaborate and dis- 
cerning study of the ecclesiastical embodiments of early Chris- 
tianity. Based on first-hand use of the sources, and marked by 
force of style as well as independence of view, such a history makes 
its own place with the many others that have been written ; 
the translation offers attractive inducement to the English reader.”’ 
—Literary World. 


A third Volume, continuing the Work, will be published in due 
course. 


DYKES, the Rev. John Bacchus. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN 
BACCHUS DYKES, Mus. Doc., late Vicar of St. Oswald’s, 
Durham. Edited by the Rev. JosspH T. FOWLER, Vice- 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, etc. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


EDWARDS, the Right Rev. Alfred George, D.D., 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 
LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF THE WELSH 
CHURCH. With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


““A temperate and convincing statement of the questions at 
issue, a retrospect both of the Church and of the four Dissenting 
bodies in the past, and a clear exposition of their respective 
activities in the present.’’-—The Times. 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. A Speech Delivered in the 
House of Lords. In Paper Cover, 6d. net. 


ELMENDORFF, Dwight L. 


A CAMERA CRUSADE THROUGH THE HOLY LAND 
With roo Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 4to, 
Ios, 6a. net. 


“* , .. [the illustrations] are beyond praise. Each is a single 
photograph of some beautiful or interesting scene extraordinarily 
well taken and perfectly reproduced.’”-—Manchester Guardian. 
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FOX, Selina Fitzherbert, M.D., B.S. 
A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE AGES. Forty 


Centuries of Prayer—B.c. 2000-A.D. 1912, Arranged for 

Daily Use. Square Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The collection is in every way suited to accomplish the 
author’s pious purpose of helping to render prayer a greater 
reality in daily life.”—Atheneum. 


“*, . . Gives many prayers of great beauty which are not com- 
monly accessible, and which deserve not to be forgotten.’’— 
Church Times. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 
SOME FRENCH CATHEDRALS. On French Gothic, 


Bourges, Chartres, Amiens, Beauvais. Zhe Zzmes Series of 
Reprints. Is. net. 


“‘Five admirable articles which appeared in The Times are 
now gathered into a dainty little volume.”—Church Times. 


GLADSTONE, William Ewart. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH AND RELIGION 
OF. Selected and Arranged by D. C. LatusBury. With 
Portraits. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


“ce 


. . » No one can rise from their perusal without a feeling of 
admiration for the great Christian statesman whose religious life 
they so vividly portray. . . . We are given intimate glimpses into 
a noble soul. . . . The unreserve and the unconstraint of many 
of these letters is remarkable.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


GORE, the Right Rev. Charles, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Oxford. 
ORDERS AND UNITY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. net. 
THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE OLD RELIGION. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE BODY OF CHRIST. An Inquiry into the Institution 
and Doctrine of the Holy Communion. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


GORE, the Right Rev. Charles, D.D. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. Four Lectures de- 
livered in the Cathedral of St. Asaph. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. Bampton 
Lectures for 1891. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE INCARNATION. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PERMANENT CREED AND THE CHRISTIAN 
IDEA OF SIN. Two Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. Large Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net. 


SPIRITUAL EFFICIENCY. The Primary Charge delivered 
at his Visitation to the Clergy and Churchwardens of his Diocese 
of Birmingham, October 1904. Demy 8vo, paper covers, Is. net. 


THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


A Series of Simple Expositions of Portions of the 
New Testament 


Crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net each 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Paper covers, 6d. net. 
Also in Murray's Shilling Library. 


The success of this book must constitute a record in modern 
sermonic literature. There can be no question, however, that 
its success is due to its own intrinsic value. Cultured and 
scholarly, and yet simple and luminous, eloquent in tone and 
graceful in diction, practical and stimulating, it is far and away 
the best exposition of the Sermon on the Mount that has 
yet appeared. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 2 vols. 


GORE, the Right Rev. Charles—Edited by. 
LUX MUNDI. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the 


Incarnation. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
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GREEN, the Rev. E. Tyrrell, 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


THE EUCHARIST. Devotional Addresses on its Chief Aspects. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘*Marked by a laudable simplicity, and full of clear and 
admirable teaching.”—Morning Post. 


‘* Marked by a pious and scholarly tone and treatment, and, 
though not intended for Catholic hearers, will prove interesting 
to students of contemporary religious thought... . A valuable 
feature of this beautifully printed volume are the liturgies, given 
in an appendix, of the most important Churches, ancient and 
modern. The preacher is a man of deep religious fervour, and 
his addresses are worthy of careful perusal.’’—Catholic Times. 


HARDWICH, the Rev. J. M., and 
Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


COSTLEY-WHITE, the Rev. H., 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. In Five Periods. Crown 


8vo, 2s. each Volume. 


Vol, I.—FrRom THE CREATION TO THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA. 

Vol. IIl.—FRom THE CROSSING GF THE RED SEA TO RUTH. 

Vol. II]. —From THE BirTH OF SAMUEL TO THE DEATH OF DAVID. 

Vol. IV.—From THE ACCESSION OF SOLOMON TO THE FALL oF 
THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 

Vol. V.—From HEZEKIAH TO THE END OF THE CANON. 


The following are some of the chief features of the series: 

i. The Narrative is given for the most part in the words of 
the Authorised Version.—ii. Brief Historical explanations and 
general commentary are inserted in their proper places.—iii. The 
chronological order of events has been followed.—iv. Each 
period is illustrated by reference to contemporary literature (e.g. 
Prophets and Psalms) and monuments.—v. Foot-notes are 
added, but only where difficulties of thought or language seem 
to demand explanation. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


HEADLAM, the Rev. A. C., D.D., 
Formerly Principal of King’s College, London. 


ST. PAUL AND CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The purpose of this book is to examine the writings of St. 
Paul as a whole in the light of other early Christian teaching, 
and to show that Paulinism does not represent any new departure 
in Christian thought but the natural development of fundamental 
Christian principles, the germs of which are to be found in the 
teaching of Christ and of the Primitive Church. 


HISTORY, AUTHORITY, AND THEOLOGY. Large 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


I. THE SOURCES AND AUTHORITY OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. II 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. III. THE ATHANASIAN CREED. IV. THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN CHURCHES. V. THE 
TEACHING OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. VI. METHODS OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. VII. THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

‘* There is a calm frankness, an obviously deep sincerity, and 
a width of view about the writer’s method whichis eminently 
reassuring. His wide and deep learning gives a sound foundation, 
and on that foundation he builds with a combination of enthu- 


siasm and common sense which is too rare among the theologians 
of to-day.”—Guardian. 


HOARE, H. W. Hamilton, 


Late of Balliol College, Oxford, now an Assistant Secretary to 
the Board of Education, Whitehall. 

OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. The Story of its Origin and Growth. 
With Specimen Pages of Old Bibles. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 
An historical sketch of the lineage of our Authorised Version, 


published in r90r under the title of ‘‘The Evolution of the 
English Bible.” 


The aim of the sketch is to give, in a continuous and narrative 
form, a history of our English translations, and to exhibit them 
in close connection with the story of the national life. 


HORAN, the Rev. F. S., 
Late Chaplain Royal Navy. 


A CALL TO SEAMEN and other Sermons Preached to Naval 
Cadets at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. With a Preface 
by the Right Rev. Bishop RyLE, the Dean of Westminster. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“*A Call to Seamen”’ is the first collection of addresses issued 
for reading to boys on Sunday evenings, or from the pulpit, 
which may be considered entirely excellent. Every sentence 
arrests, and the sympathy with boy-life, as well as the compelling 
earnestness of the diction, must grip any boy-audience in quite 
an unusual manner. The style is manly, non-sentimental, and 
is suitable for boys aged eleven to sixteen. 
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INGE, the Very Rev. William Ralph, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN RELIGION. Six Lec- 


tures delivered at Cambridge to Undergraduates in the Lent 
Term, 1906. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 


‘* Anything more calculated than these lectures to aid the 
development of religion in the minds of such young men we do 
not know. His examination of the Christian essentials, his 
presentation of Christianity as a natural culmination, his treat- 
ment of religion in the individual as a growth subject to well- 
designed laws, and his discussion on the relation of Christianity 
to natural science and to civilisation are executed in a scholarly 
and masterly manner.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


STUDIES OF ENGLISH MYSTICS. The St. Margaret’s 
Lectures. Fourth Series, 1905. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM—THE A ncven Riwle AND JULIAN 
OF NORWICH—WALTER HYLTON—WILLIAM LAW—THE MYSTICISM 
OF WORDSWORTH—THE MYSTICISM OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


JOHNSTON, R. F. 
BUDDHIST CHINA. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, 155. net. 


This book embodies the results of wide travel in unfrequented 
parts of China, and much research in Chinese Buddhist literature. 
It contains historical and topographical accounts of some of the 
most famous religious centres in the empire. The author has 
lived as a guest in many of the monasteries and hermitages de- 
scribed, and has made himself intimately acquainted with their 
legendary and romantic as well as their religious and historical 
associations. He deals with the religious problems arising from 
the new political and social conditions and prospects brought 
about by the Revolution, and the book is therefore of special 
value to all who take an interest in the religious future of the 
Chinese people. 


JOURDAN, G. V., B.D., 
Rector of Rathbarry, Castlefreke 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS CATHOLIC REFORM 
IN THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Large Crown $vo, 
75. 6d. net. 


‘* A conscientious and painstaking record, supported by refer- 
ences to authorities throughout. Mr. Jourdan rightly calls 
attention to the two earliest decades of the sixteenthcentury, and 
shows competency to deal with the large accumulation of record 
andcomment. ... He commends his chosen worthies in their lives 
and activities, and, so doing, wins for himself the praise of quiet 
equity in judgment.” —The Times. 


MR. MURRAY’S CATALOGUE OF 


JOWETT, Benjamin, M.A., 
Late Master of Balliol College. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. Edited by LeEwis 
CAMPBELL, LL.D. With a Portrait. F’cap 8vo, Is. net. 


SERMONS. Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. FRE- 
MANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.—CoLLEGE SERMONS. 
Vol. II.—B1oGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Vol. I1I.—On FairH AnD DoctTRINE. 


THE, EPISTLES (OE Si. PAUL TO) THE THESSA- 
LONIANS, GALATIANS, AND ROMANS. With Notes and 
Dissertations. Edited by LEwis CAMPBELL, LL.D. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. net each volume. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By EVELYN ABBOTT, LL.D., 
and Professor LEwis CAMPBELL, LL.D. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 325. 


THE LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. A Selection 
supplementary to the above. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT 
and Professor LEwIs CAMPBELL. With Portrait. 1 vol. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


JULIAN, the Rev. John, D.D., 
Late Vicar of Topcliffe, Prebendary of Fenton, Canon of York. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Setting forth the 
Origin and History of Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations. 
Revised with New Supplement. Medium 8vo, 2Is. net. 


““A priceless volume.”—Methodist Recorder. 


“The student of hymnology will find the work, as it always 
has been, a rare mine of information, and the additions and 
alterations which have now been made to it make it more valuable 
than ever.”—Westminster Gazette. 


“Tt is, and has always been, something more than a book of 
reference. Ii abounds in matter which touches at many points 
the history of Christianity in general, of Christian churches in 
particular, and of the individual Christian soul in its inner life. 
Thus it is not a work merely for the expert or the curious;_ it 
will profoundly interest every reader who patiently works in its 
vast storehouse of information.’”’—Record. 
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LUSHINGTON, the Rev. F. de W., 
Formerly Headmaster of Dover College. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG BOYS. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 35. net. 

These sermons are primarily addressed to boys at private 
schools, before they have entered on the larger world of public- 
school life with its difficulties and temptations. Their application, 
however, is not confined to these younger boys, and the fact that 
the book is now in its third edition is proof that the sermons have 
been found useful and are highly appreciated. 


LYTTELTON, the Right Rev. the Hon. A. T., D.D., 
Late Bishop of Southampton. 
THE PLACE OF MIRACLES IN RELIGION. The 
Hulsean Lectures for 1891. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


**Crisp definiteness of statement and clear enunciation of 
principles . . . will be distinctly welcome to those who feel 
that the ultimate test of revelation is not its external credentials, 
but its power to stir the conscience.’’—Guardian. 


MACALISTER, Prof. R. A. Stewart, F.S.A. 
THE EXCAVATION OF GEZER, 1902-5 AND 1907-9. 


Two Volumes of Letterpress and One Volume of [Ilustrations. 
44 4s. net. Published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


MENZIES, the Rev. Allan, D.D., 


Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
St. Andrews. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. A Sketch of Primitive Beliefs 
and Practices, and of the Origin and Character of the Great 
Systems. Revised Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MILMAN, the Very Rev. Henry Hart, D.D., 
Late Dean of St. Paul's. 
THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the Earliest Period 


to Modern Times. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
[Vol. II, Out of Print. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. From the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 125. 


MR. MURRAY'S CATALOGUE OF 


MILMAN, the Very Rev. Henry Hart, D.D., 
Late Dean of St. Paul's. 

THE HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including 
that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 vols. 
Post 8vo, 36s. 

** Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling them to 

offer special terms for complete sets of the above works, 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HENRY HART 
MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. With Selections 
from his Correspondence. By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 16s. 


MOBERLY, the Right Rev. George, D.C.L.., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury. 
DULCE DOMUM : BISHOP MOBERLY, HIS FAMILY, AND 
FRIENDS. By Miss C. A. E. MoBer ty, his Daughter. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


‘It is extremely difficult to take a detached view of this re- 
markable book. Criticism seems wholly out of place. It does 
not apply to realities. One would as soon think of criticising 
a beautiful view, a spring morning, an autumn sunset—anything 
that absolutely enters into and becomes part of oneself, part 
of one’s highest self. That is what happens to the reader of these 
pages.”’—Evening Standard. 


MOBERLY, the Rev. R. C., D.D., 


Late Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University 
of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church. 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES. Being Papers Theological 
and Ecclesiastical. Edited by the Rev. R. B. RACKHAM. 
Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 6s. net. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. Sermons chiefly preached in Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 6s. net. 


ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. Cheap Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Six Chapters preliminary 
to a Study of the Ordinal. With an Inquiry into the Truth of 
Christian Priesthood and an Appendix on the recent Roman 
Controversy. Second Edition, with a New Introduction. Cheap 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


SORROW, SIN, AND BEAUTY. Three Short Series of 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 


UNDENOMINATIONALISM as a Principle of Primary 


Education. Demy 8vo, Is. net. 
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MUNTZ, the Rev. W. Stephens, D.D., 
Vicar of St. John’s, Upper Holloway 
ROME, ST. PAUL AND THE EARLY CHURCH.  Show- 


ing the Influence of Roman Law on St. Paul’s Teaching and 

Phraseology, and on the Development of the Church, Large 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“*The author . . . offers valuable suggestions for further in- 
quiry by New Testament students. He has provided a thoughtful 
work deserving their attention.’’—Times. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Combining Modern Research with Ancient Faith. Editor: The 
Rey. WILLIAM C. Pigrcy, Dean of Whitelands College, 
Chelsea. In One Volume. . Price 21s. Half-morocco, 25s. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. A Volume of 1,000 pages. 

2. Profusely Illustrated, with Original Sketches, Reproduc- 
tions from Photographs, Diagrams, and Coloured Maps. 

3. Special attention has been paid to Bibliography, which has 
not before been attempted in a similar work of this size. 

4. Signed Articles by Leading Scholars and Experts. 


The size and price of this Dictionary make it available for many 
who cannot afford those published in several volumes, cr who wish 
for a more handy book of reference; while the addition of Biblio- 
graphies to all important articles enables those who desire to do so 
to pursue any subject further; and the present volume should 
be found especially useful to students at the Universities, Theological 
Colleges and Schools, the busy parochial clergy, and the laity. 

Special attention has been paid to the illustrations, which it 
is hoped are such as will prove a really valuable aid to the 
understanding of the Bible. 

*.* Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling them to 
offer special terms for the above work. 
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MURRAY’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITER- 
ATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES, Edited by the Very Rev. 
Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, and the Rev. 
WILLIAM C. Piercy, Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands 
College. In One Vol., 1040 pp. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


His GrAcE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in a letter to 
Mr. Murray, says :—‘‘ In my movements backwards and forwards 
between Lambeth and Canterbury, I almost fear that I may never 
have thanked you for sending me a copy of your one-volume 
Dictionary of Christian Biography. If I have already written, 
pardon this further letter. But I should like to tell you how 
greatly I value the book. I have been using it for some of my 
work, and am immensely struck by the way in which it seems 
to have been found possible to bring into this smaller compass 
practically everything of real importance to the general reader. 
I am certain that the editors and yourself have done a great 
public service in placing this book upon our shelves.” 


NIELSEN, Dr. Fredrik, 


Bishop of Aarhus, and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Copenhagen. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Translated, with the help of others, 
by ARTHUR JAMES Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 245. net. 


“‘The present book does, indeed, support the high opinion 
expressed by Dr. Mason in his preface of the spirit of scientific 
detachment, warmth of heart, and unfailing good humour dis- 
played by Danish students in their theological and historical 
studies.”—Church Times. 


““Roman Catholic readers will find nothing in the tone of 
these volumes to shock them. . . . Works like these are bound 
to help to purify the Church.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


*,* Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling them to 
offer special terms for the above work. 
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OESTERLEY, the Rev. W. O. E., D.D., 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS—JEWISH 
AND CHRISTIAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


What correspondents to the Guardian say :— 


“* Tf a book is wanted which is at once cheap, clear, learned, and 
up-to-date, ‘The Doctrine of the Last Things’ may be strongly 
recommended. In it the reader will find the Old Testament, the 
Apocalyptic literature, the Rabbinical writings, and the New 
Testament most carefully analysed and the results presented in 
a simple form. In it there is ample material for many courses 
of Advent sermons on modern but reverent lines.” 

“*Will you allow me to make use of your columns to com- 
mend to my brethren, as an invaluable help in their Advent 
preaching, Dr. Oesterley’s book? It is popular and lucid in style, 
scholarly in matter, and illuminating in instruction. ...I do 
not myself know of any other book covering quite the same 
ground or soimmediately helpful to the preacher in Advent.’’ 


LIFE, DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY. Studies in the 

Psalms. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Oesterley traces with great clearness of definition and 
logical analysis the development and varying significance of 
these doctrines as they appear in the Psalms, reaching in the 
case of the Future Life an ultimate development far in advance 
of the rest of the Old Testament.” —The Times. 


OGLE, the Rev. Arthur, M.A., 


Rector of Otham, Maidstone. 
THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. An 


Examination of William Lyndwood’s ‘‘ Provinciale,” in reply 
to the late Professor F. W. Maitland. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This book goes to the heart of a subject which is of intimate 
concern to every Churchman. It is a piece of constructive criticism 
and investigation dealing with the relations between the Church 
and Realm of England and the Mediwval Papacy as expressed 
in terms oflaw. It is the first attempt to deal critically with the 
late Professor Maitland’s famous treatise on ‘‘ Roman Canon Law 
in the Church of England.”’ 


PETRIE, W. M. Flinders, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
THE GROWTH OF THE GOSPELS. As Shown by 


Structural Criticism. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“*An able and helpful contribution. . . . Professor Petrie has 
dealt with one of the most difficult and important of literary 
problems in a novel, striking, and instructive manner, and there- 
fore deserves the hearty gratitude of students.”’—Christian World. 
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POLLEN, JOHN HUNGERFORD. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 1820-1902. By ANNE 
POLLEN. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


‘*This Life of John Hungerford Pollen will revive and keep 
in memory the name of a very able and attractive man, whose 
varied activities in the worlds of religion, politics, and art ended 
about ten years ago. It is not surprising that his family and 
friends should have wished for such a memorial, and his daughter’s 
work, a labour of love, undertaken in a spirit of most loyal 
affection, has been carried out with marked literary skill. Several 
excellent portraits, well reproduced, do justice to Mr. Pollen’s 
fine features with their expression of mingled earnestness and 
sweetness, and the charming decorative work of his later years 
is illustrated by plates, some in colour, and working drawings, 
which should interest every student of architecture and its com- 
panion arts.’’—Spectator. 


POLLOCK, the Right Rev. Bertram, D.D., C.V.O., 
Bishop of Norwich. 


THE BIBLE TO-DAY. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘«., . We hope it may be read very widely. . . . The charge 
is written not only, as we need hardly say, with the utmost reve- 
rence, but with admirable lucidity, and with a persuasiveness too 
often lacking in the advocates of the higher criticism.’’—Spectator. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH THE DEPARTED. A _ Sermon 
Preached in St. Mary Magdalene Church, Sandringham, on the 
occasion of the Dedication of the Memorial to his late Majesty 
King Edward VII., of blessed and glorious memory, on Sunday, 
October 29, I911. Printed by command of His Majesty the 
King. In Paper Covers, 6d. net. 


PRATT, Helen Marshall. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. Their 
Architecture, History, and Antiquities. With Bibliography, 
Itinerary, and Glossary. A Practical Handbook for Students 
and Travellers. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 

“It fully carries out the promises of the description. As a 
useful guide for the traveller we have met with no more suitable 
book; while for the student unable to visit the actual buildings, 
the description leaves nothing to be desired.’’—Outlook. 
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PRAYER BOOK. 
THE CONVOCATION PRAYER BOOK. Being the Book 


of Common Prayer, according to the use of the Church of 
England, with altered Rubrics, showing what would be the 
condition of the Book if amended in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
in the year 1879. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PROTHERO, Rowland E., M.V.O. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. Also an Edition, printed on India paper, and bound up 
with the Authorised Version of the Psalms, F’cap 8vo, 5s. net. 
“*The impression of the continuous influence exercised by ‘The 

Psalms in Human Life’ is without doubt very striking. But it 

is very difficult to give within the compass of a review any notion 

of this effect.’’—Spectator. 
“The great subject discussed by Mr. Prothero in his fascinating 
book.’’—Guardian. 


ROBERTSON, the Rev. James Craigie, 
Late Canon of Canterbury. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 

Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. Post 8vo, 6s. each. 

(Sold separately.) 

** Arrangements have been made with the booksellers enabling them 
to offer special terms for the above work complete. 


ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 


FIRST SERIES, 1902 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Large Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

INTRODUCTION, ON NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM, by Prof. 
Wm. Sanday, D.D.—Manuscripts, by F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., 
Ph.D.—ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by F. C. 
Burkitt.—Tur History oF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
by Prof. F. H. Chase, D.D.—Tur Dates or THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Booxs, by the Rev. A. C. Headlam, D.D.—HistoricaL VALUE 
OF THE Acts oF THE APOSTLES, by J. H. Bernard, D.D. 


SECOND SERIES, 1903 
STUDIES ON ENGLISH RELIGION IN THE SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By the Very Rev. H. HENSLEY 
Henson, D.D., Dean of Durham. Large Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE PR/E-LAUDIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND—SABBATARIANISM— 
THE PRESBYTERIAN EXPERIMENT—ERASTIANISM—CASUISTRY— 


TOLERATION, 
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SMITH, Sir William, D.C.L., LL.D. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Its Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, and Natural History. By various writers. 
Edited by Sir Wm. Smiru, D.C.L. and LL.D., and the Rev. 
J. M. Futter. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 3 vols. 
Medium 8vo, £4 4s. 


* * Arrangements have now been made with the booksellers enabling 
them to offer special terms for the complete work. 

Intending purchasers should make application to their bookseller, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. For Schools and 


Young Persons. Maps and Woodcuts. Large Crown 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, 25. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. The 
History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
By various writers. Edited by Sir Wm. Smitru, D.C.L., and 
ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo, 43 13s. 6d. 


This work is intended to furnish a complete account of the 
leading personages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, Writings, 
and Controversies of the Christian Church from the time of the 
Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. It commences at the period 
at which the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible”’ leaves off, and forms a 
continuation of it; it ceases at the age of Charlemagne, because 
(as Gibbon has remarked) the reign of this monarch forms the 
important link of ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiastical 
history. It thus stops short of what we commonly call the 
Middle Ages. 


*,* Arrangements have now been made with the booksellers 
enabling them to offer special terms for the complete work. 


Intending purchasers should make application to their bookseller, 
‘rom whom all particulars may be obtained. 


STANLEY, the Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn, D.D., 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
CHURCH, from Abraham to the Christian Era. With Por- 
trait, Maps, and Plans. 3 vols. 2s. 6d. net each. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCH. With an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical 
History. With Map. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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STANLEY, the Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn, D.D. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY: 
Popular Edition. With 24 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. net; also Is. net. 
_‘‘Its price astonishes us: 300 pages and 3r full-page illustra- 
tions for half a crown! The book is the most delightful which 
Dr. Stanley ever wrote, and one of the most instructive. It is 


worthy of a great sale; we hope it will have it.”—London Quar- 
terly Review. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ecclesiastical 


Subjects. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THEIR HISTORY. Cheap Edition. With Coloured Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. Also in Murray's Shilling Library. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND, being Extracts from 
the above work for Young Persons. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND, delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH 
AND STATE FROM 1850 TO 1870. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
ARNOLD, D.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 12s. 
Cheap Edition. With Portrait and 16 Half-tone Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY. Edited by RowLanp E. PROTHERO, Demy 
8vo, 16s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY. Three Lectures delivered in Edinburgh, in 
November 1882. By DEAN BRADLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
From its Foundation to the year 1876. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 

* * Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling them to 

offer special terms for the above work. 
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WOLSELEY-LEWIS, M. 


THE SEVENFOLD GIFTS. _ Introduction and Prayers for 
the use of Candidates for Confirmation. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


‘* We have nothing but praise for this little work. It is written 
in a way which proves the writer’s knowledge of and sympathy 
with young people, and it is commendably free from the technical 
phraseology which creeps into most books of its kind, to the 
confusion of youthful readers. Above all, it is true and deep in 
all its teachings.”—Church Times. 


CATHEDRAL HANDBOOKS, 


NORTHERN CATHEDRALS —York, Ripon, CARLISLE, 
DuRHAM, CHESTER, MANCHESTER. With Illustrations. 
2-vols. 21s: 


SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS.—WInNcHEsTER, SALISBURY, 
EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, CHICHESTER, 
AND ST. ALBANS. With 130 Illustrations. 2 vols, Crown 
8vo, 36s. 


WESTERN CATHEDRALS.—BrisToL, GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, WORCESTER, AND LICHFIELD. With 60 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 


WELSH CATHEDRALS.—L1ianparr, St. DAvip’s, BANGOR, 
AND ST. ASAPH’s. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


*,* Arrangements have been made with booksellers enabling them to 
offer special terms for the above Cathedral Handbooks, 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—16 Illustrations. 25. 6d. 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL.—With 15 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 
ST. ALBANS CATHEDRAL.—With Illustrations. 6s. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.—With Illustrations. ros. 6d. 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.—With 7 Illustrations. 1s, 62. 


Printed by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury, England. 
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